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"THIS TRANSLATION of Dr. ZELLER’s ‘ Plato und die iiltere 
Akademie ‘'—Section 2, Part 2, Vol. II. of his ‘ Philoso- 
phie der Griechen ’—has been made from the third and 
enlarged edition of that work, an earlier portion of 
which (‘ Sokrates und die Sokratiker’) has already ap- 
peared in English in the translation of Dr. REICHEL. 


The text has been translated by Miss ALLEYNE, who 
desires to express her grateful acknowledgments to 
Dr. ZELLER for his courteous approval of the under- 
taking. For the notes, and for the revision of the 
whole, Mr. Goopw1Nn is responsible. 


The references in the notes require some explana- 
tion: Simple figures, with or without supra or w/fra, 
indicate the pages and notes of the English translation. 
Vol. I. means the first (German) volume of the ‘ Philo- 


sophie der Griechen,’ and Part I. the Erste Abtheilung 
of the second volume. 


Of the value of Dr. ZELLER’s work in the original, it 


= PREFACE. 


is unnecessary tospeak. Professor JoweTT has recently 
borne ample and honourable testimony to it in the 
preface to the second edition of his Plato. It is hoped 
that the present translation may be of use to some 
students of Plato who are perhaps less familiar with 
German than Greek. | 
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PLATO AND THE 


1 According to Simplicius, Phys. 
268 a. m. Schol. 427 a. 15. De 
Delo, 8 b. 16 sq. 41 b. 1 8q. 
Karst. (Schol. 470 a. 27, where, 
instead of Karsten’s reading fiw, 
Bhould be read Biov, 474 a. 12.) 
Xenocrates had already written 
wept rot Adrwvros Biov. Whether 
this means a special work or 
merely an incidental~ notice in 
connection with some other dis- 
Uisition must remain undecided. 
Steinhart, Plato’s Leben, 8. 260 sq. 
opts the latter supposition on 
ccount of Diogenes’ silence as to 
ny such work.) Speusippus apud 
Jiogenem, iv. 5. Apuleius de Dog- 
ate Platonis i, mentions an éyxw- 
ov II\drwvos (which must be iden- 
al with the wepléecrvov IIdrwros 
Diog. iii. 2, unless we suppose 
h Hermann and Steinhart, that 
titles of the writings of Speu- 
pus and Clearchus are confused: 
respectively Plat. 97, 45, loc. 
7, 260). Finally we know of a 
tise of Plato’s scholar Hermo- 


OLDER ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER I. 
PLATO'S LIFE, | 


THERE is hardly another philosopher of antiquity with . 
whose life we are so intimately acquainted as with 
Plato’s; yet even in his case, tradition is often uncer- 
tain and still more often incomplete. 


Born some years 


dorus, which gave information both 
about his life and his philosophy, 
and likewise of a work of Philippus 
of Opus epi Ad rwvos (see Diog. ii. 
106, iii. 6. Dercyllides ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. 56 b. Vol. Hercul. 
Coll. Alt. i. 162 sqq. Col. 6; cf. my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, Marb. 
1859, p. 18 sq. and for the latter 
Suidas s. v. PiAdcogos). But from 
these most ancient sources we 
have only a few notices preserved 
to us. Later writers, the greater 
part of whom are known to us 
only from Diogenes, are of very 
unequal value (a review of them 
is to be found in Steinhart, loc. cit. 
13 .); Diogenes himself is to 
be relied on only so fat as he 
indicates his authorities; and this 
is equally true of the Ipodeyéueva 
(in Hermann’s edition of Plato, vi. 
196 sqq.) and of the short bio- 
graphies of Olympiodorus and the 
anonymous writer who for the 
most part simply copies these. Of 
the Pintonic letters the 7th is the 
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after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,’ 


most important for the history of 
Plato’s hfe; still, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as genuine, nor does it 
merit the unlimited confidence 
placed in it by Grote (Plato, i. 113 
sqq.), who is actuated not so much 
by the interest of a true historian 
as by that of an advocate, The 
remaining Platonic letters are quite 
worthless as historical evidence. 
On the other hand, Plato’s genuine 
writings give but very few points 
from which we can derive any 
knowledge of his life. The minor 
accredited accounts are false and 
not seldom self-contradictory. The 
more recent literature bearing on 
Plato’s life is given by Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. § 39. Steinhart, 
loc. cit. 28 sq, 

2 A tradition in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, iii. 3, says that he was born 
at gina, in which island his 
father had received an allotment 
on its occupation by an Athenian 
colony, about 430 B.c. This state- 
ment is doubtful in itself, and is 
rendered more so by the obvious 
falsity of the succeeding statement, 
that he only returned to Athens 
after the Spartan expulsion of the 
colonisis, B.c, 404. The date of 
Plato’s birth is uncertain. Apol- 
lodorus, according to Diog. iii. 2 sq. 
assigned it to the 88th Olympiad 
(i.e. Olympiad 88, i.), B.c. 427, on 
the 7th of Thargelion (May. 21) 
(on the reduction to our months cf. 
Jeberweg, Exam. of the Platonic 
Writings—Steinhart, loc. cit. 284) ; 
and this, according to Plutarch 
Qoestiones Convivales 8, 1, 1, r 
2, 1, and Apuleius, De Dogm. 
Plat. 1, was really kept as his 
birthday. With this Hermodorus 
(ap. Diog. 6) agrees, when he says 
that Plato was 28 years old when 


he went to Megara, i.e. directly 

after Socrates’ death, vide p. 14, 26, 

supra, On the other hand, Athen- 

geus, v. 217 a. says that he was born 

in the archonship of Apollodorus, 

Ol. 87, 3 (B.c. _, and with this 

we may connect Diogenes’ state- 

ment, loc. cit., that the year of 

Plato’s birth was that of Pericles’ 

death, if (as Hermann, History 

and System of the Platonic Phi- 

losophy, i. 85, a 9, points —_ we 

assume that Diogenes follows © 
Roman reckoning. Pericles died 
two and a half years after the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, in the autumn of s.c, 429 
(Ol. 87, 4), in the archonship of 
Epameinon. The statement in 
the pseudo-Plutarch (Vita . Isocra- 
tis 2, p. 836), that Isocrates was ~ 
seven years older than Plato, 
points to the same date. . Isocrates 
was born Ol. 86, 1 (436 B.c.); vide 
loc. cit, and Diog. iii. 2; Dionysius, - 
Judicium de Isocrate, init. Di- 
ogenes himself, in assigning Plato’s 
birth to the archonship of Epamei-. 
non, and accordingly making him 
only six years younger than Iso- 
crates, is going on a false reckon- 
ing, exclusive of the year of 
Pericles’ death. It may be ob- 
served that Diogenes, or our pre-. 
sent text of him, has ér’ ’Apewilov 
instead of éx’ ’Exapelywyos ; and in 
connection with this is the assertion 
of the IIpoNeyéuera ris TiAdrwvos 
girocoplas, C. 2 (Plato, ed. Herm. 
vi. 197. Diog. Laert. ed. Cobet, 
appendix, p. 6), that Plato was 
born while Pericles was still alive, 
in the archonship of Ameinias, 
Ol. 88. This introduces mere 
confusion; and Eusebius, in his 
Chronicon, followed by the Paschal 
Chronicle, in dating his birth Ol, 
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PLATO'S LIFE, 


3 


he son of an ancient aristocratic house,*? favoured 


) i, has only given an instance 
f his own carelessness. 
As to the year of Plato’s death, 
adition is more consistent. Apol- 
us apud Diog. v. 9, Dionysius 
alicarnassiensis Ad Ammzum, 5, 
a Athenzeus v. 217 b, agree in 
assigning it to the archonship of 
Theophilus, Ol. 108, i. The ac- 
counts of his age, however, again 
ent a great discrepancy. Her- 
bippus apud Diog, iii. 2 (with 
hom are Lucian, Macrobii 20, 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei viii. 11, 
Censorinus, De Die Natali, 15, 1, 
and the Prolegomena C. 6) says he 
was 81. Seneca states even more 
‘definitely (epistle 58, 31), that he 
died on his 82nd birthday; and it 
zms only an inexact expression 
f Cicero’s _ Senectute, 5, 13) 
that he died writing in his 81st 
ear, with which we may compare 
what Dionysius says (De Compo- 
sitione Verborum, p. 208), that he 
had been constantly polishing his 
orks up to his 80th year. 
On the other hand, Atheneus 
loc. cit., and Valerius Maximus 
viii. 7, 3, make him 82; Neanthes 
pud Diog. loc. cit., 84. This 
tatement is highly improbable, as 
t would compel us to put back 
8 birth of the philosopher to 
31 or 432 B.c. However, the 
itatement which allows him to 
ain 81 years would very well 
with the supposition that 
@ was born b.c. 429, and died 
c. 348. But even if he was 
m B.C. 427 and died a short 
ne after completing his 80th 
ar, in one case his death falls 
nder the archonship of The- 
bilus, in tho. other case in 
8 8st year. For this determi- 
lon of the date we have the 


authority not only of the careful 
chronologist Apollodorus, but also 
that of Hermodorus, who, as a 
personal pupil of Plato, more than 
all other witnesses has the pre- 
sumption on his side of being well 
informed on this point. (The 
opinions against his trustworthi- 
ness will be tested pp. 14, 26, note, ) 
He may therefore be depended 
upon for the chronology of his 
own times (I here retract the 
opinion I formerly shared with 
earlier writers), and the most 
probable supposition is that Plato 
was born p.c. 427, and died 347 
B.c., perhaps shortly before the 
middle of the year. This con- 
clusion is favoured, amongst others, 
by Grote, Plato i. 114; Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. § 39; Examina- 
tion of Plato’s writings, 113; and 
Steinhart loc. cit. 37, without ab- 
solutely rejecting the date 428 3.c. 
for his birth. To the latter sup- 
position is of course opposed the 
fact that Plato, if his birthday 
actually fell on the 7th of Thar- 
gelion and consequently arlier 
than Socrates’ death, had already 
attained his 29th year at the 
time of the flight ‘to Megara, 
and could not rightly be said by 
Hermodorns to have been only 
28. That Plato’s nominal birth- 
day might very possibly belong to 
the mythic traits of his Apolline 
character (as O. Miiller, The Dori- 
ans, 1. 330, conjectures ; ef. Leutsch 
ap. Hermann, Plato 85 A. 7; Stein- 
hart loc. cit. 39 sq.) has been 
already remarked p. 43. The 
whole question is specially treated 
by Corsini De die Natali Platonis 
(in Gorius’ Symbola Literaria vi. 
97 sqq.) Cf. Fasti Attici iii. 229 sq. 

othe father Aristo, according 
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also by wealth,* no less than birth, he must have found 
in his education and surroundings abundant intellect- 


to Plutarch, De Amore Prolis 4, 
p. 496, died before Plato reached 
manhood. Beyond this, we know 
nothing of him; and of the grand- 
father, Aristocles, we only know 
that Plato himself bore his name, 
until it was superseded by the nick- 
name IAd7wv given him by his 
gymnastic master on account of 
his powerful build. Cf. Alexander 
and Neanthes apud Diog. iti, 4— 
transcribed by Olympiodorus, Vita 
Platonis 2, and the Prolegomena, 
c. 1—Seneca, ep. 58, 30; Sextus 
Empiricus adversus Mathematicos 
1, 258; Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1, 
&c. ‘Thrasylus, however, apud 
Diog. 1, and after him Apuleius, 
loc. cit., notice his father as a de- 
scendant of Codrus: Olympiodorus, 
c. 1, says, of Solon; but this is 
obviously an oversight. His mother, 
Perictione, as she is called by the 
great majority of the biographers 
—while a few are said (Diog. 1) 
to have substituted Potone, the 
name of his sister, Speusippus’ 
mother (vide Diog. iii. 4, iv. 1)— 
was a sister of Charmides (vide 
supra, p. 106, 1), and cousin of 
Critias, deriving her descent from 
Dropides, a friend and kinsman of 
Solon’s, and through him from 
Neleus, the ancestor of the last 
kings of Aitica, vide Diog. 1, who, 
however, wrongly makes Dropides 
Solon’s brother. (In this he is 
followed by several writers, and 
is partly misunderstood by Olym- 
piodorus, c. 1, and the Prolego- 
mena, c. 1.) See also Apuleius, 
Dogm. Plat., init.; Plato, Char- 
mides, 155 A, 157 E; Timeeus 20 
D, and Ast, Life and Writings 
of Plato, 16 sq., together with 


Hermann, Plato 23 sq., 93, and 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timée, 1, 
246. On. the further question as 
to Plato’s brothers, and their re- 
lation to the Glaucon and Adeiman- 
tus of the Republic, and Parmeni- 
des, vide on one side Hermann, 
Allgemeine Schulzeitung for 1831, 
p- 653.; his Plato, 24, 94; and his 
Disputatio de Reipublicee Platonis 
tempore (Marburg, 1839), forming 
part of the Vindicia Platonice ; 
and Steinhart, Works of Plato, 5, 
48 sq.: on the other, Béckh’s Ber- 
lin Lectures for the summer of 
1839; Munk, Die Natiirliche Ord- 
nung der Platonischen Schriften, 
page 63 seqq., 264 sq., (his argu- 
ments and conjectures are of very 
unequal merit). Susemihl, Gene- 
tische Entwicklung der Platonis- 
chen Philosophie 2, 76 sqq. The 
former authorities recognise, both 
in the Republic and the Parmeni- 
des, two older relations of Plato's, 
his mother’s brothers, who are as 
little known to us as their father 
Aristo. ‘The latter, following Plu- 
tarch and others, see in these 
characters Plato’s own brothers. 
On the unds given in the 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1873, Hist. Phil. Kl. 8. 86, the 
latter supposition alone seems to 
me to be tenable. Whether in 
Repub. II, 368, A. Plato’s father 
is mentioned as still living at 
the supposed time of this dialogue 
(405 B.c.) cannot be made out 
with certainty; according to Apol. 
34 A, 38 B, we must suppose that 
he did not live to see the trial 
of Socrates. Cf. Plut. de Amore 
Prolis 4, 8.496. Antiphon, a half 
brother of Plato, and the son of 


Pyrilampes, appears in the intro- 
action of the Parmenides, and 
_ B) ~— to be younger than 

e sons of Aristo (that this Anti- 
phon was Plato’s half-brother, and 
hot an older relation, has been 
fhown by Bickh loc. cit.). How- 
am the legends of Plato’s Apolline 
escent cannot be appealed to as 
evidence that he was the first child 
of his mother (vide supra, pp. 44, 
111): according to Plato’s Apology 
$4 A. Adeimantus appears to be 


older. 

4 The later writers certainly re- 
present Plato as a comparatively 
poor man: eg. Gellius, Noctes 
Attice iii. 17, 1 (according to 
tradition he was tenui admodum 
ecunia familiari); Damascius, Vita 
Asidori 158; wévys yap Fw 4 
TiAdrwv; repeated by Suidas, voce 
Ti\drwy, and Apuleius, Dogm. 
Plat. 4. The story in Plutarch, 
Solon c. 2 fin., of "his getting the 
means to travel by selling oil in 
Eg pt, ints the same way. 
Aélian, Varise Historie 3, 27, says 
nat he had heard a tale (which he 
doubts, in this place, though in 
. 9 he repeats the like about 
iristotle without hesitation) of 
Plato’s having once been ready, 
inder pressure of poverty, to serve 

& mercenary soldier, when 
ocrates (lissuaded him. Cf. Her- 
nn, Plato 77 sq., 98, 122. All 
P accounts, however, were no 
ubt invented by ascetic admirers 


ents of the philosopher 
oe times. Plato’s whole 
ily belongs to the aristocratic 
ty, who were generally the 
vat land-holders; his uncle Char- 
ides had been rich, and was 
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ul food; and even without the express testimony of 
history,” we might conclude that he profited by these 


only reduced to necessity by the 
Peloponnesian war (Xenophon, 
Symposium 4, 29 sqq.; Memora- 
bilia iii. 6, 14), but that Plato's 
parents were not involved in this 
calamity, we may see from the 
Memorabilia, loc. cit., where So- 
crates advises Glaucon, before he 
aims at the care of the whole state, 
to undertake that of an individual ; 
for instance, of his uncle, who 
really needed it. Had his father 
and mother been poor, the example 
lay nearer to hand. Apart from 
this, none but the son of a rich 
family could have entertained the 
notion of pressing forward, before 
his twentieth year, to the leader- 
ship of public affairs. Again, 
Plato names himself (Apol, 
38 B) as one of the four who 
offered to bail Socrates for 30 
ming; so that he must have been 
a solvent person, éyyuyrijs dgd- 
xpews. His journeys, too, are evi- 
dence of his being well off; for the 
tale about the oil-selling does not 
look much like the philosopher 
who despised trade; if trua at all, 
it can only mean that he took some 
of his own produce with him to 
Egypt instead of ready money. 
Finally, even though his choregia 
Plutarch, Aristides 1, Dion 17; 

log. 3) as a freewill service, the 
cost of which was borne by Dion, 
be ho proof of wealth, and the 
urchase of the writings of Philo- 
aus (vide subter), involving great 
expense, be not quite well authen- 
ticated, or may have been effected 
with other people’s money, we still 
have sufficient evidence of his 
having been a man of some means, 
not only in his will, (in Diogenes 
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advantages to the fullest expansion of his brilliant 
genius. Among the few further particulars that have 
descended to us respecting his earlier years,° our atten- 


41 aq.), but also in what is told of 
his way of life and domestic 
management; vide Diog. 6, 25 sq. 
Hieronymus adversus Jovinianum 
2, 203, ed. Martianay, certainly 
establishes nothing. 

5 Apuleius, dogm. Plat. 2: nam 
Speusippus domesticis instructus 
documentis pueri ejus acre in per- 
cipiendo ingenium et admirande 
verecundis indolem laudat: et 
pubescentis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert: et 
in viro harum incrementa virtutum 
et ceterarum testatur. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 97. 

6 To these belong specially the 
tales about his early education and 
teachers. Reading and writing he 
is said to have learnt from the 
Dionysius who is immortalized in 
the Anteraste, gymnastic ‘from 
Aristo of Argos, who brought him 
on so well that he entered the 
Isthmian games as a_ wrestler. 
(For his gymnastic, cf. after 
Dicearchus, Diogenes 4; Servius 
on Aneid 6, 668; Apul. c. 2; 
Olympiod, c. 2; Prolegomena, c. 2. 
Apuleius and Porphyry apud 
Cyrillum contra Julianum, 208 D, 
make him enter at the Pythian 
games as well; the Prolegomena 
remove the victory to the Isthmian 
and Olympic contests.) Music he 
learned under Draco, a pupil of 
Damon, and Metellus of Agrigen- 
tum (Plutarch, De Musica 17, 1; 
Olymp. and Proleg., loc. cit.; cf. 
Hermann, p. 99). How much of 
these accounts is historical cannot 
be determined, and is a matter of 
comparative indifference. That he 
repeatedly appeared and was vic- 


torious in public contests is cer 
tainly not true; whether he even 
entered at the Isthmia may be 
doubted, for after his acquaintance 
with Socrates had begun he hardly 
ever took part in athletic struggles, 
and previous to that he was too 
young. (Hermann, p. 100, con- 
jectures that the origin of the 
story may be traced in the Crito, 
52 B.) The name of his writing 
master is probably derived from 
the Anteraste; and, similarly, the 
story in Diog. 5 (Apul. loc. cit. ; 
Olymp. 2; , OR, 3), to the 
effect that he enjoyed instruction 
from artists, and thence acquired 
the knowledge of colour shown in 
the Timeus, may be merely an ar- 
bitrary assumption based on that 
dialogue. The strange assertion 
of Aristoxenus apud Diog. 8 (ef. 
ZBlian V. H. 7. 14), that he took 
part in three campaigns, not only 
to Corinth (Olympiad 96), but to 
Delium (Ol. 89, 1), and Tanagra 
(Ol. 88, 3), and at Delium obtained 
the prize for valour, is doubtless 
modelled on the three campaigns of 
Socrates (vide supra, p. 50), whose 
words with reference to them (Apol. 
28, D.) are pnt into Plato’s mouth 
in Diogenes 24. 

What we know of the state of 
Athens towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war would certainly 
lead us to conclude that he must 
have seen some military service, 
and perhaps he also took part in 
that action at Megara (409 s.c., 
Diodorus xiii. 65), in which, ac- 
cording to his own statement in 
Rep. 11. 368 A., his brother dis- 
tinguished himself. 
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1 is principally drawn to three points, important in 
eir influence on his mental development. 

Of these we may notice first the general condi- 
mn of his country, and the political position of his 
amily. 

Plato’s youth coincided with that unhappy period 
eceeding the Sicilian defeat when all the faults of 
ne previous Athenian government were so terribly 
venged, all the disadvantages of unlimited democracy 
so nakedly exposed, all the pernicious results of the 
self-seeking ethics and sophistical culture of the time 
© unreservedly displayed. He himself belonged to a 

ocial class and to a family which regarded the exist- 
ing constitution with undisguised, and not always 
groundless discontent. Several of his nearest relations 
rere among the spokesmen of the aristocratic party.’ 

But when that party had itself been raised to power 
by the common enemy, on the ruins of Athenian great- 
hess, it so misused its strength that the eyes of its 
blindest adherents were inevitably opened. It is easy 
to see how a noble, high-minded youth, in the midst of 
ich experiences and influences, might be disgusted, 
ot only with democracy, but with existing State sys- 
ms in general, and take refuge in political Utopias, 
hich would further tend to draw off his mind from 
ne actual towards the ideal. 

Again, there were other circumstances simulta- 
usly working in the same direction. We know 
t Plato in his youth occupied himself with poetical 


7 Critias, as is well known; Memorab. 111, 7, 1, 3; Hellenica 
wmides, acording to Xenophone, ii. 4, 19. 


) 


attempts,® and the artistic ability already evinced by 
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some of his earliest writings,’ coupled with the poetical 
character of his whole system, would lead us to suppose 
that these studies went far beyond the superficiality of 
a fashionable pursuit.!° There is, therefore, little reason 
to doubt (however untrustworthy may be our more pre- 
cise information on the subject "’) that he was intimate 
with the great poets of his country. 

Lastly, he had, even before his acquaintance with 


® Diog. 5. He is said to have 
ractised composition in verse, at 

rst dithyrambs, and then songs 
and tragedies; and even to have 
conceived the idea of becoming a 
competitor in the tragic contests, 
when he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and, following his ex- 
ample, burnt his poems. So 
Olymp. 3, Proleg. 3, Atlian, V. H. 
ii. 30, gives a somewhat different 
_ account. According to him, Plato's 
first essay was in epos; but seeing 
how far short his productions came 
of their Homeric model, he de- 
are them (on this, however, 
cf. Hermann, Plato 100, 54), and 
next composed a tragic tetralogy, 
which was actually in the per- 
formers’ hands, when his acquaint- 
ance with Socrates decided him to 
abandon poetry for ever. Of the 
epigrams ascribed to Plato (some 
ascribed as early as Aristippus, rept 
mwadaias rpvpis, apud Diog. 29; 
who is followed by Diogenes him- 
self, loc. cit., Apuleius de Magia 
c. 10; Gellius xix. 11; Athenzeus 
xiii. 589 C.; and others ; cf. Bergk, 
Lyrici Greeci, 489 sq.), which are 
mostly amatory trifles, the great 
_ majority are evidently forgeries, or 
attributed to him by some con- 


-only originate in the endeavour to 


fusion; the rest are at least quite 
uncertain, and so is the little epic 
fragment in the Anthologia Pla- 
nudea, 210.. Cf. Bergk, loc. cit., 
and Hermann, Plato, 101. 


9 Specially in the Protagoras ; — 
but in some of the minor dialogues — 


too, e.g. the Lysis, Charmides, and 
Laches, the dramatic element is 
greatly in excess of the dialectic. 

10 That poetry in Athens at that 
time was largely of this character 


is shown, among other testimony, © 


by ihe passages from Aristophanes 
quoted by Hermann on page 100; 
Frogs 88 sq. ; Birds 1444 sq. 

1 Diog. iii. 8, says that 3 first 
brought Sophron’s mimes _ to 
Athens (this, however, could only 
have been after his journey}, and 
took such delight in them that he 
used to keep them - under his 
pillow. The latter statement also 
occurs in Val. Max. 8, 7, sectn. 3; 
Olymp. 3; and Proleg. 3 (with re- 
gard to Sophron and Aristophanes). 
Probably, however, these assertions 


find models for his dialogues. He 
is also said to have taken Epichar- 
mus as a pattern, but not much 
reliance can be placed on this. 
Vide Part 1, p. 428 sq. 
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tes, turned his attention to philosophy, and 
rough Cratylus the Heraclitean!? had become ac- 
inted with a doctrine which, in combination with 
elements, essentially contributed to his later 
stem. | 
All these influences, however, appear as of little 
portance by the side of Plato’s acquaintance with 
crates. We cannot, of course, say what direction his 
mind might have taken without this teacher, but the 
juestion may well remain unanswered. We know 
ough to prove from all historical traces that the 
eepest, most lasting, most decisivé impression was 
roduced by the philosophic reformer on his congenial 
lisciple. Plato himself is said to have esteemed it as 
he highest of Fortune's favours, that he should have 
en born in the lifetime of Socrates," and later tradi- 
ion has adorned with a significant myth” the first 


13 Vide Part 1, p. 601 sq. 
8 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1, 6, 
it., €x véou Te yap ournOns yevoue- 
mp@rov Kparidy xai rais ‘Hpa- 
Necrelots Sétats, ws amrdvrwy Tov 
Inraw del pedvrwv, kal émiorhuns 
ot abrOy ovK obens, Tadra pév Kal 
oy ob ws UréAaBey. Lwxpdrous 
wept pév ra HOiKd tpayuarevoue- 
ov, &c.; éxeivoy dmodetduevos, &c. 
hog. 6, Olymp. 4, and Proleg. 4 
the acquaintance with Cratylus 
r Socrates’ death ; but, in face 
\ristotle’s express testimony, we 
n, of course, attach no weight to 
8. Diogenes also mentions, in 
nection with Cratylus, the Par- 
nidean Hermogenes(who appears 
he Prolegomena as Hermippus); 
i this is merely an arbitrary in- 
ice from the dialogue Cratylus ; 


> 


the Hermogenes of which (vide 
Cratyl. 384 A, 391 C.) is certainly 
the well-known disciple of Socrates, 
(vide supra 166, note 1), Similarly 
from the Parmenides is derived the 
assertion (Anonymus apud Pho- 
tium, Cod. 249, p. 439 a.), that 
Zeno and Parmenides instructed 
Plato in logic. 

14 Compare the expression in 
Plutarch, Marius 46; Lactantius, 
TInstitutiones Divine 3, 19; though 
its genuineness may be doubted, as 
we have the same put into the 
mouth of Socrates, or even Thales, 


-ap. Diog. 1, 33. 


6 Pausanias, 1, 30, 3; Diog. 5; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 1 ; Apul. dogm. 
Plat. 1; Socrates is said to have 
dreamt that a swan, the bird of . 
Apollo, flew towards him with a 
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meeting of the two men. But apart from this, the 
fact must always be regarded as one of those remark- 
able contingencies which are too important in their 
bearing on the course of history to be severed from it 
in our thought. During a long’ and confidential in- 
tercourse,!” Plato penetrated so deeply into the spirit of 
his distinguished friend that the portrait of that spirit 
which he was able to bequeath to us is at once the most 
faithful and the most ideal that we possess. Whether 
at that time he directed his attention to other teachers. 
of philosophy, and if so, to what extent, we do not 
know ;® but it is scarcely credible that a youth so 


melodious song. Next morning 
Plato presented himself, and 
Socrates immediately recognised 
the meaning of the dream. 

16 According to Hermodorus apud 
Diog, 6, he was twenty years old 
when he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and twenty-eight when 
he went to Euclid, after Socrates’ 
death. According to this, he would 
be born in Ol. 88, 1 (vide supra, 
286, 1). Exact information, how- 
ever, can hardly be got on this 
point. The absurd statements of 
Suidas, sub voce TlAdrwy, and 
Eudoc’a in Villoison’s Anecdota 
1,, 362, about a twenty years’ 
intercourse with Socrates, are 
obviously wrong. ai 

17 How clese the two were to 
each other is shown by the whole 
attitude of the Platonic writings, 
and by the portraiture of Socrates 
‘in them, more completely even 
than by some single passages. We 


may, however, compare Xenophon,: 


Mem. 3, 6, 1; Plato, Apology, 
34 A, 38 B; Pheedo, 59 B. 
18 'That he was already acquainted 


with the Pythagorean philosophy 
might be inferred from the Pheedrus,. 
if it were certain that this dialogue 
was composed before Socrates” 
death. But the accounts which. 
might warrant such a conclusion. 
(e.g. the statement that the Pheedrus. 
was his earliest work, and that the 
subsequent Lysis had been read and 
disowned by Socrates, for which 
vide Diog. 38, 35. Olymp. 3. 
Prolegg. 3) are not on 
enough, and the supposition itself 
is far too improbable. Still more — 
dubious is the conjecture (Susemihl 
Genet. Entw. 1, 3, 444; Munk,. 
Natiir. Ordn. 497 sqq.; and ch. 
Herm. Plat. 528), that, in the 
Pheedo, 95 E sqq., Plato puts the 
history of his own philosophic: 
development in the mouth of 
Socrates. This assumption has. 
given rise to a string of others. 
equally untenable. The influence 
on the earlier formation of Plato's. 
mind which can alone be certainly 
attested, that, namely, of the He- 
raclitean philosophy, is obviously 
riot touched upon here. Nor does. 
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hly educated, and so eager for knowledge—whose 
t impulse, moreover, towards philosophy had not 
me from Socrates—should have made no attempt 
il his thirtieth year to inform himself as to the 
devements of the earlier philosophers, should have 
ed nothing from his friend Euclid about the Elea- 
es, nor from Simmias and Cebes about Philolaus: 
iat he should have enquired no further respecting the 
etrines continually brought to the surface by the 
nbli¢ lectures and disputations of the Sophists, and 
it unread the writings of Anaxagoras, so easily to be 
btained in Athens.’® It is nevertheless probable that 
© overpowering influence of the Socratic teaching 
ay have temporarily weakened his interest in the 
ier natural philosophies, and that close and repeated 
udy may afterwards have given him a deeper insight 
ato their doctrines. Similarly, his own imaginative 
ture, under the restraining influence of his master’s 
jalectic, was probably habituated to severer thought 
nd more cautious investigation ; perhaps, indeed, his 
dealistic tendencies received at first an absolute check; 


assage in the Pheedo, on the 
convey the impression of 
biographical account : it is rather 

exposition of the universal 
ssity of progress from the 
nial to final causes, and 
ce to the Ideas. It takes the 
of a personal confession ; but 
to is not giving a historical 
ution of the philosophical 
pment either of himself or 
s; he is laying down in out- 
the principles which lead from 
widloawys of nature to con- 


ceptual philosophy.’ Bracke, Plat. 
Stud. iii. 427, with whom Steinhart 
agrees in the main, in spite of the 
admission that the development of 
Socrates is here described. Ue- 
berweg, Exam. of Plat. Writings, 


92 sq. 

8 Plato Apol., 26 D. Phedo, 
97 B. With regard, too, to the 
writings of Parmenides and Zeno, 
Schaarschmidt rightly observes 
that they were read quite as much 
in Athens as in Megara, 
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and conceptual science, together with the art of form- 
ing concepts, was only to be attained by him—a 
stranger like his contemporaries to all such things— 
through the dry prosaic method of the Socratic en- 
quiry.” But Plato needed this schooling to give him 
the repose and certainty of the scientific method—to 
develope him from a poet into a philosopher; nor did 
he in the process permanently lose anything for which 
his natural temperament designed him. Socrates’ con- 
ceptual philosophy had given him a glance into a new 
world, and he forthwith set out to explore it. 

The tragic end of his aged master, a consumma- 
tion which he seems at the outset to have thought 
wholly impossible,” must have been a fearful blow to 
Plato ; and one consequence of this shock, which still 
seems long years afterwards to vibrate so sensibly in 
the thrilling description of the Pheedo, may have been 
perhaps the illness which prevented the faithful dis- 


ciple from attending his master at the last.” 


20 As I have observed in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissen- 
schaft for 1851, page 254, this is 
rendered probable by the con- 
stitution ot those minor Platonic 
dialogues which we are justified 
in dating before the death of 
Socrates. If in these dialogues 
the dry formality of the dialectic 
discussions jis found to present a 
striking contrast to the complete- 
ness and vivacity of the dramatic 
investiture ; if there is a remark- 
able absence in them of youthful 
fire; if, in later works, eg. the 
Pheedrus and Symposium, similar 
subjects are treated with much 
greater vigour and élan than in an 


We are, 


early production like the Lysis ; 
the most obvious explanation seems 
to lie in the influence of Socrates. 

1 Cf. p. 161, note 1. | 

22 Pheedo, 59 B. Cf. Herm. 9 
Plat. 34, 103 ; Plutarch, De Virtute 
Morali 10, p. 449, does not seem 
to warrant any conclusion. It is 
not impossible that his absence 
owing to ill-health is a, mere 
fiction, by means of which he 
wished to secure greater freedom 
for himself in narrating the 
speeches which preceded the death 
of Socrates. His readiness to 
stand bail for Socrates has been 
already mentioned, p. 288 sq. The 
statement of Justus of Tiberias, 
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Weyer, more immediately concerned with the enquiry 
to the effect of the fate of Socrates on Plato’s philo- 
hic development and view of the world; and if for 
enquiry we are thrown upon conjectures, these are 
t entirely devoid of probability. On the one hand, 
r example, we shall find no difficulty in understand- 
g how his reverence for his departed teacher was 
measurably increased by the destiny which overtook 
m, and the magnanimity with which he yielded to 
; how the martyr of philosophy, faithful unto death, 
came idealized in his heart and memory as the very 
pe of the true philosopher ; how principles tested by 
Mis fiery ordeal received in his eyes the consecration of 
higher truth; how at once his judgment on the men 
| d circumstances concerned in the sacrifice of Socrates 
|) grew harder,” and his hope as to any political efficiency 
|) mm those circumstances fainter ;** nay, how the general 

adency was fostered in him to contemplate reality in 
§ @ gloomy light, and to escape from the ills of the pre- 

mt life into a higher, supersensuous world. On the 
1er hand, it may perhaps have been better for his 
ientific growth that his connection with Socrates 


+ Diog. 2, 41, Proleg. 3, that later judgments, eg. Politicus, 
0 wished to undertake So- 298 A sq.; Republic, vi. 488 A— 
ates’ defence himself, but was 497 A; viii. 557 A sq.; 562 A sq. 
vented by the clamour of the | According to the 7th Platonic 
ges, like everything else about letter, 324 B sq., Plato had in- 
es’ trial, is disputed. Cf tended to take an active. part in 
31 sq.; and Herm. loc. cit. ars first under the Thirty 
Of. specially the way in which Tyrants, and, after their expulsion, 

aks of the great Athenian under the democracy ; but was de- 
on in the Gorgias, 515 C terred both times by the state of 
and 521 C sq.; Thestetus, 173 affairs, and specially by the attack 
Mj. on the condition of his on Socrates. We cannot, of course, 

@ city and the relation of the give much weight to this debate- 
opher to politics; besides able testimony, =" 


} 
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lasted no longer than it did. During the years of thei 
intercourse he had made his teacher’s spirit his own, i 
completer fulness than was possible to any of his fellov 
students; it was now for him to perfect the Socratic 
science by the addition of new elements, and to fi 
himself by the utmost expansion in many directions 
for erecting it on an independent basis: his apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre) was over, his travelling time (Wande 


jahre) was come.” 


After the death of Socrates, Plato, with others o 
his pupils, first betook himself to Megara, where ¢ 
circle of congenial minds had gathered round Euclid.’ 


* I borrow this denomination 
from Schwegler, Hist. of Phil. 41. 

26 Hermodor. ap. Diog. ii. 106, 
iii. 6. The migration took place 
according to this authority when 
Plato was twenty-eight; doubtless 
immediately after the execution of 
Socrates. He indicates its motive 
in the words-——delcavras rhy wpd- 
Tyra Tay Tupavvew. Formerly by 
these r¥pavvo: were understood the 
so-called Thirty Tyrants, and little 
weight was therefore attributed 
to the evidence of Hermodorus. 
But this explanation can no longer 
be entertained, now that we know 
from Simplic. Phys. 54 b. 56 b. 
(supra 1, 1), that the Hermo- 
dorus whose statement is preserved 
for us in Diogenes, is no other 
than the well-known Platonist, 
How can it be supposed that a 
personal pupil of Plato, like Her- 
modorus, could have been so ig- 
norant as to think that Socrates 
was execnted under the tyranny 
of the Thirty? We need not 
‘ understand the vvpavyoe in this 
sense. Indeed, often as the Thirty 
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are mentioned, the expression ‘ the 
Thirty Tyrants,’ or simply ‘the 
Tyrants’ (without zpidKxovra), is 
not used as the ordinary appella. 
tion for ‘the Thirty’ in any write 
of that period, or, in fact, in an 
writer preserved to us before th 
time of Cicero and Diodorus. The 
invariable title is of rpedxovra. A 
TUpavvos, according to the Gree 
view, is a single chief who rule 
withont laws; a rule like that o 


cannot conclude from this that i 
was the usual appellation fe 
them, and that every one wh 
spoke of the ripayvoc must have 
meant the Thirty. Hermodorus 
expression must be understood ii 
a different way; the répavyvo. ar 
the democrats who brought abo 
the execution of Socrates, just a 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 4, 6, cal 
the democrats who held sway 


nth rods rvpavvetovras on ac- 
of their reign of terror. 
ilarly the seventh Platonic 
ler, 325 B, calls the accusers of 
‘ates duvacrevovres rwes. ‘The 
stinction which Steinhart, PI. 
122 sq., draws between ripavvor 
dd rupavvedovres is, I think, too 
ae, and I see no reason why an 
versary might not have applied 
® term tvpavyvoe to violent de- 
brats just as much as to violent 
garchs. I will not, of course, 
ispute the possibility that this 
pression is not borrowed from 
ermodorus himself. Stein (Sicben 
ther z. Gesch. d. Plat. ii. 66, 
170 ‘sq.), and after him Schaar- 
ehmidt (Sammlung d. plat. Schr, 
ave been led into error 
false pre-supposition, in 
ejecting Hermodorus’s date and 
“Wiis evidence for Plato’s sojourn in 
egara, on the ground that ripav- 
can only mean ‘the répavva 
called kar’ étoxyv’—those who 
have always been understood as 
@ Tyrants at Athens,’ viz. the 
irty only. Schaarschmidt has so 
r misconstrued the riépavvor of 
wmodorus as to identify, in a 
y reading of ihe seventh Pla- 
¢ letter, the Suvacrevovres who 
ught Socrates to trial with the 
Ypavvo.' mentioned earlier (the 
ation marks are  Schaar- 
midt’s); but in the Platonic 
re is not a word about 
“Tvpavvo.,’ whereas the rpidxovra 
‘are twice mentioned (324 C, 325 iB). 
rding to Schaarschmidt’s 
Hermodorus could not of 
%¢ have been the immediate 
il of Plato, in spite of Der- 
ides, who still possessed his 
kK, and in spite of the other 


8q.), 
TO as a 
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e afterwards undertook” journeys which led him to 
ypt, Cyrene, Magna Grecia, and Sicily.” Owing to 


witnesses cited on p. 1, 1.) 
Equally unjustifiable is the asser- 
tion of Stein against Hermodorus, 
with regard to some of the well- 
known Socratics, such as Xenophon, 
Antisthenes, Aischines, that it is 
highly improbable, if not quite 
impossible, that they were with 
Plato at Megara. © Hermodorns 
does not state that all the Socratic 
students had gone there: Diog. 
merely says, iii. 6, éreira... . 
Kaba dnow ‘Epuddwpos els Méyapa 
mpos Eixdeldgy odv nai &ddos Tis 
Zwkparikois Vrexwpyoev [STI Adrwr]; 
and if we compare ii. 106: xpds 
robrov (Kuclid) @yoiv 6 ‘Epudiwpos 
adixer Oat Wddtwva Kal rods Nourovs 
proc dpous, the meaning is obviously 
not (as Steinhart, Pl. L. 121, un- 
derstands) all the philosophers 
who were at that time in At ens, 
but the rest known to the reader 
(#.e. the reader of Hermodorus, or 
of the writer whose statement is 
here made use of) who had left 
Athens with Plato. We might 
be more ready to doubt, with 
‘teinhart (Pl. L. 121) whether 
danger threatening one of their 
number afforded Plato and his 
friends any ground for apprehen- 
sion. It is quite possible that 
Hermodorus attributed this motive 
to them from his own conjecture, 
in which he was really mistaken. 
However, the state of affairs after 
the death of Socrates is so little 
known to us that we cannot de- 
cide whether there was not some 
oceasion, though perhaps unwar- 
ranted, for apprehension. 

* On what follows cf. Herm. 
Plat. 51 sq.; 109 sq. 7 

*8 All testimony agrees that his 
travels extended at. least thus far. 
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the meagreness, and sometimes the contradictoriness, 
of the traditions,” it is impossible to ascertain with cer- 


For his travels in Egypt, we may 

uote his acquaintance with Egyp- 
tian institutions (vide page 358, 
note 2). The order of the journeys 
is variously given. According to 
Cicero, Republic, i. 10; De Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87; Valerius Maximus, 
viii. 7, ext. 3; Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, viii. 4, he went 
first to Egypt, and then to Italy 
and. Sicily. It should be re- 
marked, that Valerius, like the 
declamator he is, transfers the 
date of the travels to the period 
when Plato had become famous. 
On the other hand, Diogenes iii. 6 
(with whom is Quintilian, Insti- 
tutes, i. 12, 15), makes him visit 
Cyrene first, then the Pythagoreans 
in Italy, then Egypt (accompanied 
by Euripides, who had died some 
time before, however), and thence 
return to Athens. According to 
Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. i. 3; and 
the Prolegomena, c. 4, he went first 
to Italy to visit the Pythagoreans, 
then to Cyrene and Egypt, and 
thence back again to Italy and 
Sicily. The most credible of these 
statements is the first. We can 
scarcely suppose that Plato visited 
Italy twice running (the 7th Pla- 
tonic letter, 326 B, only knows of 
one Italo-Sicilian journey), while 
everything is in favour of Sicily’s 
having been the end of his travels 
(vide subter). And the opposite 
- account gives us an unhistoric 
motive in the assertion of Apuleius 
and the Prolegomena, that he 
visited Cyrene and Egypt to inves- 
tigate the sources of Pythazorean- 
ism. The conjecture of Stallbaum, 
Plat..Polit. 38; Plat. Opp. i. xix., 
that Apul. is following Speusippus, 
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is quite indemonstrable. Accord- 
ing to Diog. 7, he had intended to 
visit the Magi (and according to 
Apul. loc. cit., the Indians too), 
but was prevented. by the wars i 
Asia. Lactantius, Institut. 4, 2, 
actually makes him travel to the 
Magi and Persians ; Clemens, Co- 
hortationes 46, to the Babylonians, 
Assyrians,. Hebrews, and Thra- 
cians. Cicero, Tusculans, 4, 19, 44, 
speaks of the ultime terre which 
he had explored; according to, 
Olymp. 4, Prolegg. 4, he had been 
initiated in the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster by Persians in Pheenicia; 
Pausanias, iv. 32, 4, repeats this, 
and says that he was also ac-) 
quainted with Chaldean lore ; and 
according to Pliny, Natural History 
30, 2, 9, he acquired the Persian 
magic while on his travels. These,! 
however, are doubtless the inven- 
tions of later times, analogous to 
the tales about Pythagoras, and 
perhaps to some extent modelled 
on them. <A. still more palpable 
fiction is the alleged acquaintance 
with Jews and Jewish Scriptures, on 
which cf. Brucker, i. 635 sq.; Her 
mann, p. 114 A, 125; with: the 
writers he quotes, and the 5rd part” 
of the present work, 221, 300, 2nd 
edit. Lactantius, loc. cit. wonders 
that Plato and Pythagoras had not 
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visited the Jews. : 

29 Diogenes 6 would lead us to 
suppose that he went from Megar 
straight to Cyrene, and from thence 
to Sicily. On the other hand, the 
7th Platonic letter makes a long 
interval of active teaching elapse 
before his coming to Megara. Vid 
next note. 
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inty how long he continued in Megara, when he com- 
enced his travels, whether they immediately succeeded 
© Megaric sojourn, or a return to Athens intervened ; 
vhether his stay in Athens was long or short; and 
hether he had or had not become a teacher of philo- 
phy before his departure. But if he really returned 
rom Sicily only ten or twelve years after the death of 
Socrates,” there is great probability, and even some 


® The only source for this is, of 
course, the 7th Platonic letter, 324 
A ; and that account becomes sus- 
Picious, because it is connected with 
the assertion in 325 C sq. that 
even before his journeys Plato 
had acquired and expressed the 
conviction, xaxav ob \jéew Ta dy- 
“Opirwa yévn, xp ay 4 7d Trav 
Piocopoivrwv dpbas ye xal ddnOas 
“yévos els dpxas ENOn Tas rodcTiKAds 
9 7d tev Guvactevévrwy ey ais 
moheow Ek twos polpas Oelas byTws 
Procogijoy, If with this we 
compare Rep. v. 473 C, we can 
hardly doubt that the above quoted 
words are to be referred to this 
place in the Republic. Conse- 
quently, the composition of the 
‘Republic must be dated before 
Plato’s first Sicilian journey. But 
this (vide subter) is in the highest 
degree improbable. At the same 
time, the statement of the letter 
as to Plato’s age at the time of his 
journey receives a confirmation 
which has been noticed by Stall- 
baum, Plat. Polit. p. 44, in cor- 
: tenella: 

Tecting his earlier theory (De Ar- 
ento et Artificio Theeeteti, 13), 
at Plato did not return till the 
386. The confirmation is 
hie, On his way back from Sicily, 

ato is said to have been sold for 
slave at Dionysius’ instigation, 


in Algina, and, according to an 
apparently accurate account in 
Diog. iii. 19, his execution was 
actually debated on, as a plebiscite 
punished all Athenians who entered 
the island with death, /Egina, 
therefore, must at this time have 
been at open war with Athens. 
Now, according to Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, v. 1, 1, this state of things 
cannot be dated before the last 
years of the Corinthian war; up 
to that time, the intercourse 
between Athens and /Egina had 
received no check, This would 
give us 389 or at most 390 Be:, 
and we may therefore accede to 
the views of Hermann (p. 63) and 
almost all the later writers, that 
it was about this time that Plato 
returned to Athens. Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, xi. 52, would date his arri- 
val at Syracuse not earlier than 
387 ; on the ground that Dionysius 
would hardly have had leisure, 
before that time, during his war 
with Rhegium, to attend to the 
philosopher. We need not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to 
this argument ; and, according to 
Diodorus, xiv. 110 sq., the con- 
uest of Rhegium dates later than 
the peace of Antalcidas, after. 
which the treatment experienced 
by Plato in A°gina was impossible. 
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external evidence,** that long before his journey he had 


Some time, too, must be allowed 
between Plato’s arrival and_ his 
departure, Tennemann, Platon’s 
Philosophie, i. 46, inclines to the 
belief that Plato’s first appearance 
in the Academy was in Ol. 99: an 
opinion which needs no special 
refutation, in face of the previous 
remarks and the facts to be pre- 
sently adduced. 

31° We may not be incline] to 
give much weight to the expres- 
-sions of the 7th letter on this 
point (quoted on pp. 15, 28; 17, 30), 
or to Valerius Maximus, both being 
too little trustworthy. But the 
theory is undoubtedly favoured by 
the circumstance that we possess 
a series of important works of 
Plato’s, composed in all probability 
before his return from Sicily, and 
at least some of them after his 
sojourn at Megara. The first of 
these is the Theztetus. The oc- 
casion of the dialogue is connected 
with a meeting with Thestetus, 
who is returning sick to Athens 
from the army at Corinth. This 
can only refer to the Corinthian 
War, 3.c. 394-387. Munk (Nat. 
Ordn. d. Pl. Schr. 391 sq.) and 
Ueberweg (Exam. of Plat. writings, 
227 sq.) make the reference to B.c. 
368 : cf. Diodor. 15, 68. At that 
date, however, Thesetetus would 
have been no longer under any 
obligation to take part in a foreign 
campaign, and the dialogue would 
have to be dated later than various 
considerations, to be brought for- 
ward presently, will warrant. Be- 
tween the two dates given there 
was no Athenian army at Corinth. 
In its later years the Corinthian 
war was carried on by Athens with 
mercenaries only (Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 
1; 14: Diodor. 14, 86, 91 sq.), so 


the dialogue must refer to the first 
period, 394. The date of its com. 
position cannot be much later ; the 
introduction—almost a dedication 
to Euclid—points to. a time at 
which Plato had not so decidedly 
broken with the Megara School as 
he has in the Sophist, and gives us 
the impression that it relates to 
matters still fresh in the Greek 
reader’s mind. (Ueberweg, p. 235, 
thinks such a dedication awkward ; 
I only say that the frame in which 
the dialogue is set amounts to a ; 
dedication. Cicero has dedicated 
his ‘Posterior Academics’ to Varro 
in the same way.) Munk and 
Ueberweg object that if Plato 
wrote the Thezetetus so early, he 
must have foreseen Thezetetus’ 
achievements in mathematics, at- 
tested by Proclus in Eucl. p. 19, 
25. But Socrates does not say 
(Thevet. 142 D) that Thesstetus will 
live to be a distinguished mathe- 
matician ; he only predicts that he 
will become an €\Abyquos vip 5 
and there was no reason why he 
should not have said this at the 
date 392-388. If Thestetus is 
called (143 E sq.) wespdxcov in B.c. 
399, it does not follow that he was 
no more than 16, as Munk thinks ; 
in the Symposium 223 A, Agathon,, 
at the time of his first victory, is. 


called yeipdxiov ; and in Plutarch,. 


Pericl. 36, Pericles’ betrothed son 
is denoted by the same title: on 
the other hand, Thestetus is 
called dvinp in page 144 D. Several 
other works (vide subter) seem to 
have preceded the Thestetus, and . 
probally most of them were com- 
= at Athens: Plato could not 
ave given the requisite pains and 
concentration while on his travels; — 
and to suppose them written at. 
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itled in Athens,*? and there worked ag teacher and 
thor; even granting that at this period his instruc- 
ns were confined to a select few, and that the open- 
ng of his school in the Academy took place later on. 
hat, in this case, we are to think about the journey 
) Egypt and Cyrene—whether the visit to Sicily was 
amediately connected with it, or whether * Plato first 
furned to Athens from Egypt, and only undertook 
e Italian journey after an interval of some years, 
annot be certainly determined, but there is a good deal 


degara would be to assume a 
ger residence there than our 
idence warrants, (See following 
no Some trace of such a stay, 
eyond the notice in Hermodorus, 
Id naturally have been _pre- 
srved. The sharp polemic of the 
Thestetus, (which Hermann, 499, 
and Steinhart, Plat. Werk. iii. $1, 
956, appear to be wrong in ignor- 
ng), and the probably contem- 
joraneous Euthydemus against 
Antisthenes (vide supra, pp. 248, 
oe; 252, 3; 254, t; 255, 2: 
6, 1;) might indeed warrant 
8 conjecture, that at the time 
hen he wrote these dialogues, 
to had already had some per- 
encounters with Euclid, and 
snown him as his opponent in 
thens. If at this period Plato 
already passed some years of 
activity at Athens, we can 
imagine that the philosopher 
will only allow a written 
cument as a reminder to oral 
very (Phedrus 276 D sq.) 
ild have refrained from enun- 
ting his views in personal inter- 

with others, 
= If fear for his personal safety 


in favour of the latter alternative,» 


was the reason of his retire. 
ment to Megara, he must soon 
have been enabled to return home 
without danger; and again, as 
the philosophic intercourse with 
Euclid, supposing this to be Plato’s 
object, could just as well be 
enjoyed from the neighbouring 
Athens, it is impossible to see 
what could detain the philosopher 
a year at Megara, 

*%° Grote agrees with the above, 
Plato i. 121. He rightly considers 
it highly improbable that Plato 
should have spent the 13 (strictly 
speaking 10-12) years before his 
return from Sicily in voluntary 
banishment. - 

* As Steinhart conjectures, Pl, 
W. iii. 100, 213, 316, 473. 

*5 Most of our authorities take 
it for granted that he came straight 
from Egypt to Italy. But the 
varying accounts of the order of 
his travels, noticed above, show 
the utter want of exact informa- 
tion on the point, The 7th letter 
is silent about the journey to 
Egypt; if we are to follow it, we 
must conclude that he went 
straight from home to Italy; and 
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If, indeed, Plato had already attained to manhood 
when he visited the countries of the south and west ; 
had already, that is, before his personal acquaintance 
with the Italian Pythagoreans, found the scientific 
bases of his system, and laid them down in writings,” 
these journeys cannot have had the striking effect on 
his philosophical development which is often ascribed 
to them in ancient and modern days. Besides the 
general enlargement of his views and knowledge of 
human nature, his chief gain from them seems to have 
consisted in a closer acquaintance with the Pythago- 
rean school * (whose principal written book he appears 
to have purchased),** and in a deeper study of mathe- 


Plutarch’s statement (Plut. de Ge- 


nio Socratis 7, p. 579), which makes - 


Plato visit Delos on his return 
from Egypt, perhaps goes on the 
presupposition that he was not on 
a voyage to Italy, but to Athens. 
The main point, however, is that 
this theory gives the easiest ar- 
rangement of his works with 
reference to his life. The Politicus 
shows traces of his acquaintance 
with Egypt (vide subter, p. 22, 41). 
But on these points conjecture 1s 
all that is possible. 

% ‘We shall see presently that 
the Thesetetus and dialogues of the 
same date presuppose the doctrine 
of Ideas, and a certain acquaint- 
ance with Pythagorean tenets. 

37 The details on this point seem 
to rest on mere conjecture. Cicero, 
loc, cit., names Archytas, Eche- 
crates, ‘Timeeus, and Acrion, or 
Arion (Valerius Maximus adds 
Cetus), as Pythagoreans, whose 
acquaintance he had made at that 
time. Olympiodorus gives Archy- 
tas, (the namo of Timeeus seems to 


have dropped out); Apuleius, loc. 
cit., Eurytus and Archytas; Dio- 
genes, Eurytus and Philolaus (the 
latter can scarcely have been alive 
at the time). Cf. Béckh, Philol. 
5 sq.; and Pt. 1, p. 287, of the 
present work. 
_ % The first writer known to us 
who mentions the purchase of 
Philolaus’ works by Plato is 
Timon the Sillographer, apud 
Gellium, iii, 17. le only says, 
however, that Plato bought a small 
book for a large price, and with its 
help wrote his Timeeus. That the 
urchase was made on his travels, 
e does not say; nor does the 
price of the book—as given by 
Gellius, 10,000 denarii = 100 Attic 
minze—seem to come from him. 


drine mine, and copied his Timeus 


natics. 


from it. Others (ibid.) say that the 
book was a present in acknow- 
ledgment of Plato’s having ob- 
tained the freedom of one of 
Philolaus’ scholars from Dionysius. 
Cicero, Rep. i. 10, says less de- 
finitely that Plato acquired it 
during his stay in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Satyrus ap. Diog. iii. 9, 
vill. 15 (followed by Iamblichus 
de vita Pythagorica, 199) it was 
not Plato himself, but Dion by bis 
commission, who bought it for 100 
mine. This sum, adds Diogenes, 
he could easily afford; for he is 
said to have been well off, and, as 
Onetor tells, to have received from 
_ Dionysius more than eighty talents. 
(The latter statement is not merely 
exaggerated, but plainly fictitious ; 
' ef. also Diog. ii. 81, and page 

812, 2.) Tzetzes, Chiliades x. 
790 sq., 999 sq., xi. 37, makes 
Dion buy it for him from Philo- 
-laus’ heirs for 100 mine. We may 


he acquired it, cannot be deter- 
mined, owing to the contradictory, 
ambiguous, and partially impro 

able nature of the accounts that 
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‘have come down to us. 


- tion of the idea. 


yl 


To this study, Theodorus is said to have in- 
troduced him,* and we have at any rate no proof against: 
the correctness of the statement.*° 
ceived further mathematical instruction from Archytas 
and other Pythagoreans, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in connecting with this journey his predilection 
for the science,* and his remarkable knowledge of it: ” 


He may have re- 


A priori, 
it would be more likely that it 
came to him at Athens through 
the instrumentality of Simmias 
and Cebes. The Prolegomena, ec. 
5, transfer the myth of the world 
soul to the pseudo Timeeus. 

~ Diag. Wi. 6; Apul. loc. cit. 
That Plato was acquainted with 
Theodorus seems probable from 
the Thestetus, 143 D sqq., and the 
opening of the Sophist and Poli- 
ticus, The acquaintance had 
doubtless been made at Athens. 
Theodorus had visited Athens 
shortly before the death of So- 
crates, (Plato, loc. cit.; and cf. 
Xen. Memor. iv. 2, 10.) 

40 The possibility, of course, re- 
mains that the journey to Cyrene 
was & mere invention, in order to 
assign to Plato the mathematical 
teacher on whom he bestows the 
acknowledgment of mention. 

41 We shall see later on what 
significance Plato attached to ma- 
thematical relations, and how much 


-he valued a scientific knowledge of 


them. They are to him the pecu- 
liar connecting link between Idea 


-and Phenomenon; and thus the 


knowledge of them is the inter- 


- mediate step, leading from sensuous 


envisagement to rationalcontempla- 
Cf. Plut. Queest. 
Conviv. viii. 2 init.; Philop. de 
An. D, 6, 0. David Schol. in Arist. 
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while, on the contrary, the stories about the mathema- 
tical lore, priestly mysteries, and political ideas which 
he is stated to have acquired in Egypt, are in the 


26, a, 10; Tzetz. Chil., viii. 972 sq. 
ascribe to him, without sufficient 
authority, the inscription over his 
lecture-room, pydeis ayewpérpnros 
elcirw, which is generally stated to 
have been of Pythagorean origin. 

4 Vide Ciceron. de Oratore, i. 
50, 217; and Proclus in Euclidem, 
ii. 19, who notices him as one of the 
most important contributors to the 
advance of mathematical science. 
Phavorinus apud Diog. iii. 24, and 
Proclus, loc. cit. and p. 58, attribute 
the invention of analysis and the 
conic section to him. Both state- 
ments, however, are doubtful ; 
Proclus himself, p. 31, gives 
Menzchmus as discoverer of the 
conic section, See, however, Ideler 
on Eudemus, Abh. d. Berl. Ak. 
1828, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 207, for 
Phavorinus’ statement. The tale 
of his solving the Delian problem 
—(how to double a cube), while at 
the same time he found fault with 
the usual mathematical processes, 
is widely spread, Plut. de Ei. 6, 
386; De Genio Socratis 7, p. 519; 
Quest. Conviv. viii. 2, 1, 7, p. 718; 
Marcellus, c. 14; Theo Smym. 
c.1, Still, the accounts are very 
mythical: he reduced the problem 
to the finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines. 
This may be correct. Cf. Euto- 
cius in Archim. de Sph. et Cyl]. 
Archim. ed. Torelli, p. 135. Philop. 
in An. Post. p. 24,117. (Schol. in 
Ar. 209 a, 36 b, 21 sq.) Ideler, loc. 
cit. He is also said to have in- 
vented a — Athen. iv. 
174 c. In the Theetetus, 147 D 
£9q., he puts several new arithme- 
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Plato is said to have stayed at 


tical definitions in Theztetus’s 
mouth, doubtless his own dis- 
coveries ; as the idea of stereometry, 
in Republic vii. 528 A sq., is re- 
presented to be, with special refer- 
ence to the atén rav kiBwv. For 
mathematical passages in his writ- 
ings, the reader may ke referred to 
Meno 82 A sq. 87 A; Rep. viii. 
546 B; Timeus, 35 A sqq., 31 C 
894. 53 C sqq. 

3 According to Cicero de Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87, he learned from the 
Priests numeros et ccelestia (£0 
Val. Max. viii. 7, 3); according to 
Clemens, Cohort. 46 A (cf. Stro- 
mata, i. 303 C), he Jearned geo- 
metry from the Egyptians, astro- 
nomy from the tigtinians, magic 
from the Thracians (evidently a 
reminiscence of Charmides, 156 D), 
and the rest from the Assyrians and 
Jews. Strabo (xvii. 1, 29, p. 806) 
was actually shown the house in 
Heliopolis where Plato had stayed 
with Eudoxus for thirteen years! 
(For thirteen, some MSS. of the 
Epitome read three, arbitrarily: 
vid. Strabo, ed. Kramer.) Against 
the whole statement, vid. Diog. 
viii. 86 sq. Ideler, loc. cit. 191 sq. 


Heliopolis until he induced the 
priests to communicate some of 
their astronomical lore to him. At 
all events, they kept the greater 
part to themselves. Clemens 
(Strom. loc. cit.: ef. Diog. viii. 90) 
even knows the names of the priests 
who taught Plato and Eudoxus. 
He separates the two latter in 
time, Plut. Gen. Socr. c. 7, p. 518, 
gives him Simmias for a com- 


anion, Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 
3, and the Proleg. 4, make him 
arn eacred rites in Egypt, as well 
as geometry and astronomy. Vide 
Olymp. 5 ; Lucan, Pharsalia x. 181. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1, 4, 
only speaks of geometry and as- 
tronomy, which Plutarch de Iside, 
ce. 10, p. 354, aleo mentions, Quin- 
tilian, 1, 12, 15, speaks indefinitely 
of the secrets of the priests ; Dio- 


which Plato, like Solon and 
Lycurgus, had borrowed from 
Egypt. He ie here following 
Manetho or some other Egyptian 
authority. 

“| The external evidence has no 
authority per se. It belongs 
altogether to a time far removed 
from Plato's, and abounding in 
arbitrary fictions which derived 
all Greek wisdom from the East. 
Some of the oldest legends, as in 
Strabo and Diodorus, sound s0 in- 
credible and point so plainly to 
dim Egyptian sources, that we 
cannot attach the slightest weight 
to them. There is no historic 
probability that Plato borrowed 
anything of importance from the 
Egyptians (vide pt. 1, p. 31 sqq.). 
And if we seek traces of the alleged 
Egyptian influence in Plato’s doc- 
trines and writings, we find pretty 
nearly the opposite of what, accord- 
ing to these later traditions, we 
might expect. He certainly shows 
some knowledge of Egypt (Polit. 
264 C, eg 274 C); he makes 
use, perbaps, once of an Egyptian 
yth (Pheedr. loc. cit.) ; my sme 
another, really of his own inven- 
ion, from Egypt, while he enlarges 

ie great antiquity of Egyptian 
ends (Time. 21 E sqq.); he 

particular institutions (Laws 
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dorus, 1, 98, mentions the laws 


disapproves of it. 
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hest degree improbable.“ In Sicily, Plato visited 


ii. 656 D; vii. 799; the gravity 
and religious character of the 
music, ibid. vii. 819 A; the re- 
gard paid to arithmetic in the 
popular education); while he 
blames cthers (loc. cit. ii, 657 A, 
GAN Erepa pair’ av eps adréh. 
Specially, in xii. 953 E, if the 
remarkable words, xadajep x.r.N. 
are really Plato’s, he censures 
the Egyptian cruelty towards 
strangers), On the whole, he is 
inclined to disparage the moral 
condition and mental capacity of 
the Egyptians, and ascribes to 
them uot the scientific, but only 
the industrial character (Rep. iv. 
435 E; Laws, v. 747 C). This 
does not look as if he were sensible 
of any great philosophic debt to 
Egypt; and there is really nothing 
in his system to point to Egyptian 
sources. Throughout, his pbhilo- 
sophic attitude appears independent 
of any but Greek influences: the 


.mathematical element in him is 


most nearly connected with Pytha- 
goreism; (cf. p. 301, and Arist. 
Metaphysics, 1, 6, init.); his re- 
ligious references are confined to 
the Greek cultus ; his politics find 
their illustration only in Greek 
types and Greek circumstances, 
Even the separation of classes in 
the Republic, as will be shown in 
its place, is not to be explained as 
an Imitation of the Egyptian caste- 
system. Indeed, the most marked 
feature in the Egyptian constitu- 
tion, the priestly rule, is altogether 
absent in Plato; and in the Poli- 
ticus, 290 D eqq., with express re- 
ference to Egypt, he very decidedly 
Cf. with the 
preceding Herm. p. 54 sqq., 112 
sqq., where there are fuller quota- 
tions ; and my Part i. p. 25 sq. 


cd 
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the court of Dionysius the elder. But in spite of his 
close intimacy with Dion,** he gave great offence there 
by his plain speaking,” and the tyrant in wrath deli- 
vered up the troublesome moraliser to the Spartan 
ambassador Pollis, by whom he was exposed for sale in 


the slave-market of Aigina. 


Ransomed by Anniceris, 


a Cyrenian, he thence returned to his native city.” 


* Of this there can really be no. 
‘doubt. 


All our authorities are 
unanimous on the point, and Plato 
himself, in drawing the picture of 
the tyrant (Rep. viii. fin. ix. init.), 
seems to be speaking from per- 


‘sonal experience of what he de- 


scribes. The circumstances of the 
visit are variously given. We 
find, in quite ancient times, a 
calumnious story to the effect that 
it was the Sicilian kitchen which 
attracted the philosopher to Syra- 
cuse. (Cf. Ep. Plat. vii. 326 B 
8q.; Apul. Dogm. Plat. 4; The- 
mistius, Orationes, 23, 285 c.; 
Aristides, Orationes 46 de qua- 
tuor viris, T. 301, Dind. ; Lucian, 
Parasite, 34; Olymp. 4; Diog. iii. 
34 ;-vi. 25, &c. We find a similar 
account in Philostr. v. Apoll. 1, 35, 
bmep wrovrov Dtxedexod. ) The usual 
account is that he went to see the 
voleano (Diog. iii. 18; Apul. 4; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 4; Hegesander 
ap. Athen. xi. 507 b; the seventh 
Platonic letter is less definite, 326 
D; and Plut. Dion. 4, follows it, in 
saying that chance or some Divine 
guidance brought him to Sicily). 
According to Diog., Dionysius 
obliged Plato to visit him; accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was Dion who 


introduced Plato to his brother-in- 


law. Olymp. says that he sought 
out the tyrant uninvited, to induce 
him to lay down his power. Cor- 


nelius Nepos, x. 2 (with whom, in 
the main, Diodor. xv. 7 agrees), 
says that Dionysius invited Plato 
from Tarentum at Dion’s request. 

46 Vide the places quoted; 
specially the 7th Platonic letter. 

his, of course, is as little trust- 
worthy as any of the other letters ; 
but it shows that Dion was gene- 
rally assumed to have stood in 
close relations with Plato. For 
his alleged services to him, ef. 
Nepos, Plutarch, Cic. de or. iii. 34, 
139, and pp. 288 sq., 300, 3. 

7 Thus much is prebably correct. 
The more detailed accounts in 
Plut., Diog., Olymp., loc.  cit., 
appear to be mere arbitrary colour- 
ings of the main fact. The anec- 
dotes about Plato’s meetings with 
Aristippus (referred by many to 
this period) are equally uncertain. 
Vide supra, 291, 2, 312, 2. 

* Here too there is a great diver- 
sity in the accounts. According to 
Diodorus xv.7, Dionysius sold the 
philosopher in the Syracusan slave 
market, for 20 mine; his friends 


‘freed him, and sent him to a 


friendly country. Diogenes, 19 sq., 
on Phavorinus’ authority, says 
that Dionysius was at first disposed 


to put Plato to death, but was dis- 


suaded by Dion and Aristomenes, 
and only delivered him to Pollis to 
sell. Pollis took him to Aigina; — 
and there, in accordance with a 


‘ance as a teacher. 


xo of the people, Plato would 
e been executed, as being an 

: enian, but was allowed, as a 
| ur, to be sold instead. Diogenes 
: , that Dion or other friends 
i hed to repay Anniceris his 
enses, 20 or 30 mine; this he 
ad to take, but bought with 
for Plato’s use, the garden in 
Academy, the price ot which is 
en in Plutarch (de exilio 10 S. 
}) as 3000 drachme (30 mine). 
Heraclitus, Allez. Homer C. 74, 
150. Plutarch himself (Dion 5, 
de tranquillitate animi 12, 471), 
an account in Olympiodorus 
Gorg. 164, say that when 
o had incurred Dionysius’ 
nity his friends hurried him 
ay on board the ship with which 
is sailed to Greece (this is 
cely credible, if Sparta «nd 
hens were then at war). Diony- 
shad given Pollis secret orders 
kill Plato, or sell him; and to 
t this Pollis brought him to 
sina. ‘Tzetzes, Chil. x. 995 sq., 
a wonderful version; Plato 
bought by Archytas from 
is, and then instructed in the 
agorean philosophy. Seneca 
47, 12, and apud Lactant. 
t.. iii. 25, 15 sq.) mentions the 
ction, while he blames An- 
‘is for only having paid 8000 
ertii— 20 minee—for a Plato. 
npiodorus, 4, actually puts the 
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to seems now to have made his first formal 
Following the example of 
tes, who had sought out intelligent youths in the 
nasia and other public places,—he, too, first chose 
scene of his labours a gymnasium, the Academy, 
nce, however, he subsequently withdrew into his 
| garden, which was adjacent. 


Concerning’ his 


whole occurrence in the second 
journey. Gdottling, Geschichtlichen 
Abhandlungen 1, 369, endeavours 
to free Dionysius from the guilt of 
the sale; but his arguments, 
doubtful in themselves, are hardly 
in accord with Plutarch’s state- 
ment. There is no real certainty 
in any of the various versions of 
the affair; cf. Steinhart’s critique 
(Plato’s Leben, 151 sqq.). 

 Diog. iii. 5, 7. 41; cf. Herm. 
121 sq., who makes the necessary 
remarks on the statements of 
Olymp. c. 6, and the Proleg. c. 4. 
According to Ailian, iii. 19, it was 
after his third Sicilian journey that 
he withdrew for some months into 
his garden, being dislodged by Aris- 
totle; which is manifestly false. 
fElian again, ix. 10, and Porpliyry, 
De Abstinentia 1, 36, tell us that 
the Academy was reputed to be 
unhealthy, but that Plato refused to 
move from it for the sake of longer 
life. It could not, however, have 
been very bad; for Plato, Xeno- 
crates, and Polemo lived to a good 
age jn it. Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
203, Mart., actually thinks that 
Plato betook himself to the un- 


healthy spot, ut cura et assiduitate 


morborum libidinis -impetus -fran- 
geretur; judging the philosopher 
rather too much by his own ex- 
ema: So too Aineas of Gaza, 
Cheophr. ed. Barth, p. 25. 
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manner of instruction tradition tells us nothing ;°° } 
if we consider how decidedly he expresses hims 
against the rhetoricians who made long speeches, 
knew neither how to ask questions nor how to ansy 
them ;°* and how low, on the same ground, was his es 
mation of written exposition, open to every misunde 
standing and abuse,—in comparison with the livi 
personal agency of conversation,®*—if we mark the fa 
that in his own works, the development of thought | 
dialogue is a law, from which in his long litera 
career he allowed himself not a single noteworthy d 
parture,—we can scarcely doubt that in his oral teac 
ing he remained true to these main principles. 
On the other hand, however, we hear of a discour 
on the Good, published by. Aristotle * and some of I 
fellow pupils, and belonging to Plato’s later years, Ar 
totle himself mentions discourses on Philosophy ;*4 at 
that these were not conversations, but in their genel 
character at any rate continuous discourses, is witness 
partly by express testimony,” partly by their inte 
nal evidence, which can be taken in no other wa 
‘0 Olymp. 6 bas not the value of 
@ witness, and can lead us to no 
conclusion of any moment. 


5! Prot. 328 E sqq., 334 C sqq.: 
Gorgias 449 B. i = 


statement of Aristoxenus (on Ar 
totle’s authority), Harmonize Ele. 
menta, ii, p. 30, and this wor 
Part ii. b. 48.2, 771,d.2, 7 

De Anima i. 2,.204 b. 18; 


5° Pheedr. 275 D sq.; 276 E. 

® The references on this point, 
from Simplicius, Physica 32 b, 104, 
117; Alexander on the Metaphy- 
sics 1, 6 (Schol. in Aristot. 551, b. 
-19)s — oy 4 De Anima C, 2, 
are given by Brandis, De perditis 
-Avistotelis libris de ideis et de 
Bono, p. 3 sq., 23 sqq. To the 
fame treatise may be referred the 


-losophy, or not, vide Brandis 


the question whether the Aristotle 
lian books (and consequently th 

Platonié discourses) on the G 
were identical with those on pl 


cit. 5 sq.; Gr. R. Phil. ii. b. 1, 


oo rs. sa 

5 Aristot. loc. cit. calls the 
dxpoacts, Simpl. Adyor and o 
ovala, 


his doctrine in detail, 


£6 Diog. iii. 37 (vide note 4) does 
warrant such a conclusion; the 
erence there seems to be to a 
lection in the school. On the 
her hand Themist., or, xxi. 295 
tells us that Piato once de- 
yered a discourse which a large 
lience flocked to hear from 
thens and the country, When, 
wever, he came to the doctrine 
the Good, the whole assembly, 
wn to Plato’s usual hearers, dis- 
ed. No doubt this is only an 
trary expansion of what Aris- 
, loc, cit. tells on Aristotle’s 

‘ity, that the majority of 
o's disciples were greatly as- 
ished, in the discourse on the 
d, to hear, not of things usually 
idered good, but of mathe- 
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, there are many portions of the Platonic system 
h from their nature could not well be imparted 
versationally, (it is most probable, therefore, that 
ito, according to circumstances, made use of both 
as; while the supposition must be admitted that as 
his writings, so in his verbal instruction, question 
d answer gave place to unbroken exposition, in pro- 
rtion, partly to the diminished vivacity of increasing 
rs, partly to the necessary advance in his teaching, 
om preparatory enquiries to the dogmatic statement 


_ That, side by side with the communications intended 
the narrower circle of his friends, he should have given 
ier discourses designed for the general public, is not 
ely.*© It is more credible that he may have brought 
is writings into connection with his spoken instruction, 
id imparted them to his scholars by way of stimulus 
> their memories.” On this point, however, we are 


matics, astronomy, and finally of 
the One Good. Plato certainly 
would not expound the most ideal 
part of his system to a miscella- 
neous concourse of hearers, as 
Themistius imagines; and, apart 
from that, with his views as to the 
conditions of any fruitful study of 
philosophy, and his low estimate 
of mere popular display speeches, 
he is hardly likely to have troubled 
himself with giving discourses to 
people who had not fulfilled his 
requirements. 

7 Cf. Phedr. 276 D. Instead of 
other amusement, a man might 
write books, éauvr@ re brouripara 
Onoauprfouevos, els 7d AHOns yijpas 
éay Uxntat, xal wavtl tg ravTév 
Ixvos periéyri. 
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entirely without information. Plato doubtless combin 
with intellectual intercourse that friendly life-in-cor 
mon to which he himself had been accustomed in t. 
Socratic circle and the Pythagorean Society. With 
philosopher so little able to separate philosophic fro 
moral endeavour, it might be expected that communi 
of knowledge would naturally grow into community ¢ 
life. In this way he appears to have joined his sche 
lars at stated intervals in social repasts.°® There ce 
be no doubt, from what we know of his sentiments o 
the subject,” that his instructions were altogether gra 
tuitous ; and if, on certain occasions, he accepted pre 
sents from some of his rich friends,” there is no reaso 


8 The tale given by Diog. 37, 
from Phavorinus, that at the read- 
ing of the Phedo all present, ex- 
cept Aristotle, gradually withdrew, 
is highly a Philosophic 
interest and respect for the master 
cannot have been so scanty, even 
in Plato’s inferior scholars, as to 
allow of anything of the kind, 
least of all at the delivery of such 
a masterpiece. Besides, at the 
time when Aristotle was Plato’s 
papil, the Phzedo must have been 
ong published. 

 Athenseus xii. 547, d. sqq., 
quoting Antigonus Carystius, tells 
with some censure of the extrava- 
gance introduced by Lycon the 
Peripatetic at certain meals held 
on the first day of each month, to 
which the scholars contributed. 
They were connected with sacrifices 
to the Muses. Athen. continues, 
od yap Wa cuppvévres ext 7d abrd 
THs Ews Tov dpOplov ~yevouévns tpa- 
wéfns droravcwow, } xdpw éfowlas 
érovjoavro Tas ovvbdovs rai’ras of 


to 


mepi TAdrwva kal’ Emevourmoy, an) 
wa palvwvrat kal 7d Oeioy Time 
kal gvoixds adAAAoLs TuptTrepipep 
pevot Kal TO wrEioTOV EveKey dvére 
kal di\odoylas. It would appea 
from this that monthly banquets 
the Muses were an institution of th 
Academy, and with them we ma 
connect the well-known tale abo 
the general Timotheus, who, after 
meal with Plato, said, ‘ With suc 
company one need fear no headache 
to-morrow.’ (Plat. de sanitate tue 
da 9, p. 127; Queest. Conv.vi. proem 
Athen. x. 419 ¢.; A®lian, V. H. i 
18, from the same source.) Ata 
events, Athen. loc. cit. says, as 
something well known, 7d év Axa 
dnula cupmrdcvov, and so again i. 
EK, & r@ WAdrwvos avociriw. 1 
what new Pythagorean, howeve 
he is indebted for the informatic 
in the second passage that th 
number of the guests used to 
28 (4x7) he has not informed us. 
® On which compare Part I. 88 
6 Anniceris is said to hay 


ions. 
ster, himself wished to 


pught for him the garden in the 
pademy, Dion defrayed the ex- 
penses for the purchase of the 
tings of Philolaus and for 
ipping a chorus (supra 24, 48; 
0, 38; 4, 5). Not one of these 
accounts is sufficiently established, 
e two first only on feeble evidence, 
je statement of the 13th Plat. 
. 361 A sq. is quite worthless. 
© Cf. p. 13. Of the illustra- 
ms given there, only the most 
posite, Rep. vi. 496 C, need be 
ted here. In the present con- 
on of society, says Plato, few 
ar succeed in devoting themselves 
Philosophy and remaining true to 
Kai rovrwy bh riév 6Alywv ol 
wevor kal yevoduevar ws 750 Kai 
Kdpvov 7d kTja, Kal Toy wo\AGy 
lkavais lodvres Thy pavlay, Kal dre 
ls ovdév trytes Gs Eros eireiv 
Ta Tov wéidewy mpdrrec ots’ 


¢ EUppaxos wed’ Srov res lew éxi 
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nelude that such voluntary offerings were therefore 
stomary among his disciples in the Academy. 

lato’s sphere of work seemed to him to be limited 
this intellectual and educational activity, more and 
’e, as experience deepened his conviction that in the 
n state of Athens, no diplomatic career was compat- 
le with the principles he held.” The desire, however, 
wt it might be otherwise was none the less strong in 
m;° and that he had not abandoned the hope of 
nehow and somewhere gratifying this desire is proved 
; his two great political works, which are designed 
merely to set forth theoretical ideals, but at the 
me time to exert a regulative influence on actual con- 
Consequently though he, as little as his great 


be a statesman, both may _ 


Thy Tav Sixaiwy BojPeav odgor’ 
dy, aXN Gorep els Gnpla dvOpwros 
éureouv, otre Evvadixeivy €0édwyv ov- 
Te lxavds Gv els waow dypias dvré- 
xew, wplv re thy wodkw h pidrovs 
évijcat =mpoarodduevos dvwets 
avr@ Te kal rots G\XNots Gy yévorro, 


' Tavra wdvra doyiou@ A\aBaw,jhovxlav 


éxwv kal 7a avroi mpdrrup, olov év 
Xeyave Komoprot Kal fdrAns vd 
mvevparos pepouévou vbwrd rTexlov 
amootds, opav to’s AdAous Kara- 
mistrauévous dvoulas, dyad, ef 
my abros Kadapds déixlas tre Kai 
avociwy épywv Bubcerat. x.7.X. 
®°ArAd ro, is the rejoinder, 
loc. cit., ob Ta éXdyuora ay deawrpa- 
éduevos admradd\drraro: to which 
Socrates replies, ob ye 74 wé-yiora, 
BH TUXaY TOdTElas MpornKovans* év 
yap mpoonkovon abrés Te paddov 
avijcerac Kal pera Tov lilwy ra 
xowa owoe. Cf. ibid. v. 473 C sq. 
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certainly be credited with the aim of forming states 
men ;* and if he repudiated political activity in ci 


6} Jt has truly been said of a 
series of men who distinenished 
themselves by their political ac- 
tivity that they came out of the 
Platonic school. However, even 
in antiquity, the opinions as re- 
gards the political character of this 
school were very divided; and if 
the admirers of Plato like Plutarch 
adv. Col. 32, 6, sqq. p. 1126, bring 
into connection with him as pupils 
as many as possible of the greatest 
statesmen of his time, not seldom 
exceeding the bounds of historical 
fact, it cannot be expected that 
adversaries like Athensxus xi. 508, 
d. sqq., and his predecessors, will 
be precise about their evidence for 
the statement that the majority of 
the Platonic pupils were rupavmxol 
Twes kal didBoro. According to 
Plutarch loc. cit. Dion (concerning 
whom vide pp. 24, 46, 32 sq.) 
belonged to Plato’s pupils, together 
with Aristonymns, Phormio (Plu- 
tarch Preecepta. Reip. ger. 10, 15) 
and Menedemus, who respectively 
gave laws to the Arcadians, Eleans, 
and Pyrrheans 
mentioned by the contemporary 
comedian Epicrates in Athenus, 
59, d. in connection with Plato 
and Speusippus, in Plutarch Sto. 
Rep. 20, 6, p. 1043 in connection 
with Xenocrates); further Delius 
of Ephesus (called in Philostratus, 
Vit. Soph. 1, 8, p. 485 through a 
slip of the pen Alas), who under 
Philip and Alexander was the 
active promoter of the expedition 
against Persia, together with Py- 
tho and Heraclides of A®nos, the 
murderers of the Thracian king 
Cotys (Arist. Polit. v. 10, 1311 b. 
20, mentions as such the brothers 
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(Menedemus is: 


; 


Parrhon and Heraclides, with 
whom Pytho appears to have con. 
nected himself), the first of wh r 
is known as the speaker and age 
of King Philip (ef. Steinhart, 
of Plato 195, 322, 16); both ar 
cited as Platonists by Diogenes i 
46. It must be from a confusi 
with the above-mentioned Her 
clides, that Demetrius of Magnes 
according to Diogenes vy. 89 ag 
signed the murder of a tyrant to 
Heraclides Ponticus, who bore # 
same name. Besides these wel 
have Chio (the supposed writer 
a letter in the Epist. Socrat.) ar 
Leonides, who perished in tl 
murder of the tyrant Clearchus 
Heraclea (Justin xvi. 5, Suide 
Kyéapyos, who adds to them as 
third Antithens; opposed to th 
Memnon ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 22 
a. 10 sqq., says that Lysimacht 
killed him and his brother, becar 
they had murdered their mother) 
Enphrans of Oreos (Suid. Eddy 
about whose influence at the cou 
of Perdiccas (to whom the PI 
epist. v. recommends him). Athe 
feus it is true (loc. cit. cf. 506, E 
according to Antigonus of Karyste 
expresses himself very unfavow 
ae we learn from i | 
mosth, Philipp. iii. p. 126 sqq. (4 
which idieinerr? —- Tt n 
death is set right) was a mart 
to Grecian liberty; Leo, who ; 
statesman and commander defende 
his mother-city Byzantium again 
Philip. (Plut. Phoc. 14, Philost 
Vit. Soph. 1, 2. Suidas Aéw) 
ermias, prince of Atarneus, t 
well-known friend of Aristo 
(Diog. v. 3,5 sqq. Strabo xiii, 
99, p. 610. -Diodor. xvi. -& 


ep. ad. Arum. 1, 5. Suidas 
s. Part ii. b, 16 sqq. 2nd 
Besides these Diog. iii. 46, 
ns"Euson of Lampsacus and 
ius of Cyzicus, both of whom 
ding to Athenw. 508 aq. (who 
the one Euagon and the other 
mus) made unsuccessful at- 
8 to usurp tyrannical power 
ir respective cities ; Athenzens 
fo them Charon of Pellene as 
f the profligate tyrants who 
s out of the school of Plato 
Xenocrates, with what justice 
» not know. According to 
neus loc. cit. Diog. iii. 46, 
pus, also, the murderer of 
was a scholar of Plato, which 
vent is opposed by the Plat. 
vii. 333 C; Plut. Dion, 34. 
Clearchus mentioned above, 
ling to Suidas Kyéapyx., at- 
the Academy only a short 
. It is very improbable that 
brias was a student of the 
emy (Plut. adv. Col. 32, 6, cf. 
do-Ammon, vgta Arist. p. 10, 
, who makes him out a rela- 
of Plato's). The account 
in Diog. iii. 23 sq.) that 
) alone stood by him at his 
is worth little historically, as 
. Rhetor. iii. 10, 1411, p. 6, 
ons another defender of Cha- 
; and the defence which in 
18 put in the mouth of Plato 
ly originated from the 
logy, 28 E. Timotheus (lian, 
, Hist. ii. 10, supra 28, 59) it 
le was proved to be a friend but 
means a pupil of Plato; his 
on to him’ cannot at all have 
80 intimate as Ps.-Ammon 
it. would have it. Phocion 
; younger days may have 
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neces which he considered hopeless,” there was, at 
ame time, nothing in his principles to keep him 


heard Plato, and later on Xeno- 
crates (Plut. Phocion, 4, adv. Col. 
32, 6); with regard to the latter, 
however, he must have confined 
himself to being present at isolated 
discourses. ‘Though Chameleon | 
and Polemo in Diog. iii. 46 repre- 

sent the orators Hyperides and 
Lycurgus (of whom also the Pseudo- 
Plutarch vite decem. Orat. vii. p. 
841 makes the same assertion) as - 
pupils of Plato, their speeches (as 
Steinhart remarks, Plato’s Life, 
174 sqq.) show no proofs of the 
influence of.Platonic thought and 
expression. Stilllesscan we claim 
ZEschines for a pupil of Plato 
(with the scholiast on Ausch. de 
falsa legat. i., who appeals to 
Demetrius Phalereus, compare 
Apollon. Vit. Ausch. p. 14); and 
though Demosthenes, his great 
adversary, is variously stated, 
sometimes with greater and some- 
times with less precision, to have 
been a pupil of Plato, still, how- 
ever, in his orations no influence 
of Platonic philosophy appears, 
significant as may have been 
Plato’s influence on him as a 
stylist. (Plut. Demosth. 5, accord- 
ing to an anonymous writer in 
Hermippus, vite X orat. viii. 3, p. 
844, Mnesistratus in Diog. iii. 47. 
Cic. de Orat. i. 20, 89. Brut. 31, 
121~ Qrat. iv. 15; O@_ i 4; 
Quintil. xii. 2, 22, 10, 24; Lucian, 
Encomium Demosthenis, 12, 47; 
Schol. in Demosth. contra Androt. 
40; Olympiod. in Gorg. 166.) 
The 5th letter attributed to him 
does not make Demosthenes to 
speak as a Platonist, but only to 
express his good opinion of the 
Platonic school, under which he 
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back from it, should there arise a favourable oppor 
nity for the realization of his ideas. 
tunity seemed to offer after the death of the elder D 
nysius,” when Dion, and, at his instigation, Dionys 


the younger, invited him 


obviously does not include himself. 
’ Cf. Steinhart loc. cit. 175 sqq. 
Schifer, Demosth. 1, 280 sqq.; and 
besides the authorities mentioned 
above, particularly Hermann, Plat. 
74 sq., 119 sq. Steinhart, 171- 
189. With regard to the relations 
of Isocrates with Plato we shall 
speak later on (p. 345, 2, 2nd edit.). 
No one represents him as his pupil, 
as he was eight or niné years older 
than Plato, and their friendship 
asserted in Diog. iii. 8, is estab- 
lished only for the earlier years 
of their lives by the writings of 
both. 

® According to Plutarch, Ad 
rincipem ineruditum, i. p. 779; 

ucullus, C 2; Aélian, V. H. xii. 
30, the people of Cyrene > 
whom Diog. iii, 23 and ARI. V. 
H. ii. 42, give the Arcadians and 
Thebans at the founding of Mega- 
lopolis) asked him for a scheme of 
laws; but he refused both, in the 
former case because Cyrene was 
too luxurious for him, in the latter 
because he perceived toov €xew od 
Oédovras, ob} melcew avbrods Timay 
Thy icovonlav. The last statement 
is very improbable, for Plato would 
without doubt have given them 
a constitution just as little demo- 
cratic as they gave themselves; and 
moreover it is incredible that 
Epaminondas, who after the vic- 
tory of Leuctra promoted the 
founding of Megalopolis for the 
protection of Arcadia against 
Sparta, should have invited an 
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Such an opp 


pressingly to Syracus 


Athenian, and particularly so 
spoken a friend of Sparta as P 
undoubtedly was, to lay down | 
new constitution. The absurd 1 
Platonic letter cannot come un 
consideration as historical 
dence. 

6 Plato himself lays it down 
& necessary condition, that 
losophers should not withd 
from politics. The correspon¢ 
duty is an immediate conseque: 
And that this duty should ¢ 
be binding with regard to o} 
own state, would aes y 
maxim with one so fully posse; 
by his political ideal as Plato. 

% This happened Ol]. 103, 1, 
the beginning of the winter, 
therefore 368 B.c. Diodor. 
73 sq. Plato’s journey must 
assigned to the following y 
Cic. de Sen. 12, 41 (with whi 
Part i. p. 244, 3) dates it, or a 
events, according to Fin. v. 
87, the first journey, 405 A.v 
which needs no refutation. 

Hp. Plat. vii. 327 B s 
li. 311 E; iii. 316 C aq.s 
Dion, 10 sq. (cf. c. prince. Phil 
6, p. 779), who adds that the 
thagoreans in Italy joined 
entreaties to Dion’s. -Cf. Ce 
Nep., Dion, C 3, &c. The 
Platonic letter is certainly 
trustworthy, and all the follow 
ones depend on it. What o 
sources of information Plu 
may have had we do not kn 
That Plato, however, did mak 
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Jould this potentate indeed be won over to Philosophy 
d to Plato’s political beliefs—(and of this Plato, or 
jany rate Dion, appears certainly to have indulged a 
ope), the most important results might be expected 

follow, not only in his own kingdom, but in all 
icily and Magna Grecia, indeed throughout the Hel- 
nic states. Meanwhile the event proved, only too 
don, how insufficiently this hope was founded. When 
lato arrived in Syracuse, the young Prince received 
him most politely, and at first showed lively interest 
in the philosopher and his endeavours ;’° but he very 
hortly became weary of these serious conversations, 
and when his jealousy of Dion, which was not entirely 

groundless, had led to an open rupture with that states- 
‘man, and at length to the banishment of the latter, 
‘lato must have been glad to escape from the painful 
sition in which he found himself, by a second return 
tome.’ Nevertheless, after some years, at the renewed 


tcond and a third journey to accomplished on that particular 
ily cannot be doubted. The occasion. 
timony is unanimous; andif he © Diogenes’ counter-statement, 
lad not taken the journey, the iii, 21, that he asked Dionysius 
mposer of the letter would have for land and people towards the 
id no reason for defending him realization of his state, is certainly 
| that score. That his motives false. Apul. dogm. PL 4 is a 
re actually those ascribed to misunderstanding. 
mn is probable in itself, and 7 More detailed information, 
ade more so by the whole politi- but of doubtful worth, may be. 
| situation; and this is borne found "in Plut. Dion 13; De Adu- 
t by the passage in the Laws, latione 7, p- 52, 26, p. 67; Pliny. 
709 E sqq., in which Hermann, Natural History, vii, 30; Agl, V. 
ightly recognises an expres- H. iv, 18 ; Nepos, loc. cit. The 
of the hopes which led Plato alleged meeting of Plato and 
Syracuse. These hopes, he Aristippus at the Syracusan Court 
ron maintains, have not failed has been already discussed, Part i, 
gard to their universal foun- pp. 291, 2; 312, 3. 
m, even though they were not 72 Kp. Plat. iii. 229 B 8qq., iii, 
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solicitations of the tyrant and entreaties of his friends, 
he resolved upon yet another voyage to Sicily. His 
immediate aim was doubtless to attempt a reconciliation 
between Dion and Dionysius ;” to this may have linked 
themselves more distantly, new political hopes: the 
undertaking, however, turned out so unfortunately that 
Plato was even in considerable danger from the mis- 
trust of the passionate prince,’* and only evaded it by 
the intervention of the Pythagoreans, who were then at 
the head of the Tarentine state. 
return,’ he approved of Dion’s hostile aggression on 
Dionysius, we do not know ;* but for his own part, from 


318 C; Plat. Dion 14, 16; Diog. 
iii, 21 sq. The latter assigns to 
‘this journey what, according to 
better authorities, happened in the 
third; and he therefore puts an 
incident in the first, which Plu- 
tarch relates of the second. Cf. 
also Stobeeus, Florilegium, 13, 36, 
who, however, connects with it a 
circumstance generally told of 
Dionysius and Aristippus. 

72 Dion, who appears in the two 
previous journeys as Plato’s enthu- 
siastic admirer, had, according to 
Plutarch, Dion 17, become still 
more intimate with him during a 
Jong stay at Athens, in the course 
of which he also became a close 
friend of Speusippus. 

7% Ep. Plat. iii. 316 D sqq.; 
vil. 330 B; 33 D; 3387 E sqq.; 
and from these sources Plutarch 
Dion 18-20; Maximus Tyrius, Dis- 
sertationes xxi. 9; Diog. 23. The 
particulars are uncertain; the 
letter of Archytas ap. Diog. 22 is 
certainly spurious. According to 
Plut. c. 22 (cf. Ep. Plat. ii. 314 D) 
Speusippus accompanied him to 
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Whether, after his 


Syracuse; according to Diog., 
Xenocrates. He is said to have 
left the conduct of his school at 
Athens during his absence to 
Heraclides. (Suidas, voc. ‘Hpa- 
k\eldns.) The Epistole Hera- 
clidis, quoted there by Ast, and 
even by Brandis—the former in 
Pl. Leben u. Schr. p. 30, the latter 
Gh.-Rom. Phil. ii. a. 145—do not 
exist. The quotation is due to 
misunderstanding of Tennemann’s 
words, Plat. Phil. i. 54; ‘Suidas 


S 


Olympic games (which can onl 
those of the year named) an 
formed him of events in Syracuse. 
His hither journey would then be 
361. Cf. Herm. p. 66. 


76 


reioners,’’ unabated till 


im at a wedding feast.®? 


ce from Ep. Plat. vii. 326 E. 
f. Ep. iv. Dion found warm sup- 
or m Speusippus and other 
latonists, Plut. Dio. 22,17. His 
apanion and subsequent enemy, 
Jallippus, is noticed as a scholar 
f Plato’s (vide p. 31). 
© Atheneus, xi. 506, indeed 
ays that he was intimate with 
irchelaus of Macedonia, and later 
paved the way for Philip’s 
jpremacy: so that we might infer 
sympathies to have been in 
al with the Macedonian party. 
regards Archelaus, however, the 
tement is refuted by chrono- 
gy, and by the Gorgias, 470 D 
.; and the alleged support of 
Philip narrows itself down, even on 
Athenus’s own quotations, to the: 
ircumstance that Plato’s scholar 
uphreus had obtained for Philip 
certain territory from Perdiccas, 
l this Philip used for the fur- 
erance of greater designs. Any 
sonal intercourse between Plato 
Philip there does not seem to 
ve been. oy thong in ~ cer- 
y says that Philip paid honour 
as to other mad men; 
tf, according to Speusippus ap. 
n. loc. cit., and Diog. 40, he 
ds himself unfavourably 
ut him. 
’ Cf. (besides what has been 
d, p. 32, 65, and about his 
to Dion and Dionysius) 
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time, having now attained his seventieth year, he 
to have renounced all active interference with 
ities." The activity of his intellect, however, con- 
od amidst the reverence of countrymen and 


his death,’* which, after a 


uppy and peaceful old age,” is said to have overtaken 


Diogenes, 25, and what will be 
presently remarked on the exten- 
sion of the Platonic school. 

78 Of his literary works this is 
expressly witnessed (vid. supr. p. 
3, and Diog. 37; Dionys. comp. 
verb. p. 208; Quint. viii. 6, 64; on 
which however cf. Susemihl, Gen. 
Ent. 11, 90 sq.). And we may 
safely conclude that it was the 
same with his activity as teacher. 
The alleged interruption of his 
work by Aristotle will be dis- 
cussed later in the life of that 
philosopher. 

7 Cicero, dé Senect. 5, 13. 

°° Hermippus ap. Diog. iii, 2. 
Augustine, C, D, vili. 2. Suid. voc. 
II\dr. Cicero’s scribens est mor- 
tuus, loc. cit., is not at variance 
with this latter, if we remember 
that it need not be taken literally. 
According to Diog. 40, a certain 
Philo had used the proverbia 
expression IIAdrwvos POeipes; and 
Myronianus concluded from this 
that Plato died of POeplacis, as it 
is said Pherecydes and others did. 
Of course this is false. » Perha 
the expression comes originally 
from the place in the Sophist, 
227 B; or the passage may at 
least have given a handle to the 
story. As to Plato's burial, monu- 
ment, and will, vide Diog. iii. 25, 
41 sqq. Olymp.6; Pausan. 1, 30, 3; 
Herm. p. 125,197. 

D2 
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Even in antiquity, the character of Plato was the 
subject of many calumnies.*' The jests of the comic 
poets which have come down to us” are indeed harm- 
‘less enough, and concern the philosoper more than 
the man; but there are other reproaches, for the 
silencing of which Seneca’s apology*—that the life 
of a philosopher can never entirely correspond with 
his doctrine,—is scarcely sufficient. On the one hand, 
he is accused of connections, which, if proved, would 
for ever throw a shadow on his memory ;* on the 
other of unfriendly, and even of hostile behaviour 


towards several of his fellow disciples.” 


81 One of these critics of Plato 
was Timeeus the Locrian, Plut. Nic. 
1; two others we shall meet with 
in Aristoxenus and Theopompus, 
the pupils of Isocrates, who, in 
this way, retaliated for the attacks 
of Plato and the Platonists on 
Isocrates and Rhetoric: cf. Dion. 
Hal, ep. ad Pomp. p. 757; De prec. 
Hist. 782; Athen. xi. 508 ¢. Epict. 
Wins. 11, 17, 5. | 

® Ap. Diog. iii. 26 sq.; Athen. 
ii. 59 c. sq.; xi. 509 c. 

8 Vita beata, 18, 1. 

81 Vide Diog. 29; A®lian, V. H. 
iv. 21; Athen. xiii. 589 c., and 
supra, p. 8, 8. Even Dion is 
here called his favourite; and an 
epitaph is quoted, which Plato (at 
the age of seventy-three) is said to 
have composed on his friend, who 
must have been sixty at least. 
That Antisthenes alluded to some 
amours of Plato's by the title of 
his Dd@wy is a mere arbitrary con- 
jecture. The censure of Diceear- 
chus ap. Cic. Tusc. iv. 34, 71, is 
levelled not at his character, but 
his philosophy. On the other 


He has 


hand, Suidas, p. 3000, ed. Gaisford, 
atlirms that he never entered into - 
any sexual relations. “But this, 
again, can only be a dogmatic 
invention, originating with the 
asceticism of later schools. 

8 The only hostility that can be 
demonstrated, however, is between 
Antisthenes and Plato; vide Part i. 
255, and supra, p. 18,31. Antisthe- 
nes is allowed on all hands to have 
been the aggressor, and always to 
have displayed the greater vehe- 
mence and passion. ‘The assertion 
that Plato behaved ill to A&schines 
has been discussed, Parti. p. 167, 6; 
204, 3; and his alleged neglect of 
him in Sicily (Diog. ii. vf is con- 
tradicted by Plut. de Adul. c. 26, 
p.67. He certainly passed censure 
on Aristippus, vide Part i. p. 242; 
but it was well merited, and we 
may well believe there was no love 
lost between them, even though 
the anecdotes of their meeting in 
Syracuse (vide Part i. p.291, 2) do 
not tell us much, and the accounts 
ofa certain Hegesander ap. Athen. 
xi. 507 b. still less, At all events, 


What we do know cannot turn to 
Plato’s disadvantage. We get re- 
peated assertions of an enmity 
existing between Plato and Xeno- 
phon (Diog. iii. 34; Gell. N. A. 
xiv. 3; Athen. xi. 504 e.). But 
Béckh has shown (de simultate que 
Platoni cum Xenophonte  inter- 
Cepisse fertur, Berlin, 1811) how 


} 


belief in the writings of either; 
id the writings are the only real 
hority. Most likely the whole 
ory is an invention. Cf, Stein- 
: , Pl. L. 93 sq. 
. __ Dionysius ad Pompeium, p. 
@ 475 8q.; Athen. xi. 506 a. sqq.; 
otisthenes and Diogenes ap. 
Diog. vi. 7, 26; Aristides de 
§ quatuorviris. The accusation is 
@ mainly grounded on  Plato’s 
@ writings, which cannot be said to 
@ Justify it, however one-sided many 
| his judgments may be. ‘The 


ascious superiority, to which he 
d a real night, may have been 
0 prominent in particular cases; 
ven disadvantageously so, some- 
mes, for others. Cf. the quota- 
i from Aristotle, Part i. p. 289, 2. 
ut this can hardly bear out such 
ccusations as the above. Of the 
ecdotes given in Plutarch de 
wl. c, 32, p. 70; ALlian, V. H. 
. 33: (Diog. vi. 40); the first is 
fevant, the second certainly 
true; and what Hermippus ap. 
hen. xi, 505 d., gives, looks un- 
storical too, Aristoxenus apud 
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dittle ground there is for such a 
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Iso been charged with censoriousness and self-love ls 
i to mention the seditious behaviour after the death 
‘Socrates which scandal has laid to his account.” His 
elation with the Syracusan court was early * made the 
ndle for divers accusations, such as love of pleasure,* 
varice,” flattery of tyrants ; 


*' and his political character 


Diog. ix. 40, taxes Plato with the 
childish design of buying up and 
destroying the writings of Demo- 
critus, But of this we may un- 
hesitatingly acquit him, Aris- 
toxenus is too untrustworthy o 
witness; and we may at least 
credit Plato with the sense to see 
that a widely spread mode of 
thought could not be abolished by 
the burning of a few books, His 
own distaste for merely material 
science and his general disparage- 
ment of such studies may perhaps 
account for his never mentioning 
the physicist of Abdera. 

* Hegesander ap. Athen. xi, 
507 a. sq.; the falsehood of the 
statements need not be pointed out 
to any reader of the Phedo or the 
Symposium. The dream of So- 
crates related ibid. is a malicious 
parody of that mentioned above, 
p. 9, 15. 

* The seventh Platonic letter is 
a refutation of such charges. 
According to Diog. iii. 34; vi. 25, 
the charges were openly made even 
in Plato’s lifetime. 

8 Vide p. 23, 45. 

9 Philostr. vy. Apoll; 1, 35; 
Diog. iii. 9. The anonymous 
assertion in Arsen. Violet. ed. Katz, 
508, and the Florilegium Mona- 
cense (Stob. Flor. ed. Meineke, 


‘T. iv. 285), No. 227, that in old 


age he became avaricious, is of the 
same kind. Seneca, v. 6, 27, 5, 
remarks that he was reproached 
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has especially suffered at the hands of those who were 
themselves unable to grasp his ideas.” Lastly, if we 
are to believe his accusers, he not only, as an author, 
allowed himself numerous false assertions * respecting 


his predecessors, but also such indiscriminate quotation — 


from their works, that a considerable portion of his own 
writings can be nothing more than a robbery from” 
. them. All these complaints, however, so far as we are 


for taking money. Others say (v. 
supr. Part i. p. 312, 3; and Diog. 
ii. 81) that he did not do so even at 
Syracuse. The seventh letter re- 
cognises no reason for defending 
him against the charge. 

% Diog. vi. 58. Against which 
it is unnecessary to refer to Plut. 
Dion 13, 19, and the quotations on 
p. 24, 47. 

® The quotations given by 
Athenmus, xi. 506 e. sqq., 508 d. 
aqq., have but little importance. 
Some are plainly untrue (vide 
supra, p. 34, 76), or misrepresenta- 
tions; and the ‘rest, even if true, 
would not have much reference to 
Plato himself. On the other hand, 
we may see from the places quoted, 
pp. 29, 62; 32, 68, that Plato had 
occasion to explain his political 
inactivity and his relation to the 
younger Dionysius. And we may 
expect to find that both were cast 
in his teeth, just as his political 
idealism and his preference for 
aristocratic government must neces- 
sarily have given offence. Cf. also 
Rep. v. 472 A, 473 C, E. 

Cf. the list of offences in 
Athen. v. c. 55, 57-61; the correc- 
tion of which we may spare our- 
selves, together with the absurd 
complaints about the fictitious 
speeches which he puts in the 


mouth of Socrates and other ‘ 
xi. 505 e. 507 c.; Diog. 38. 

21 So he is said to have borrowe d 
from Philolaus’ writings for his — 
Timeus (v. supr. 20, 38), and from 
a work of Protagoras tor the Re- 
public (Aristox. and Phav. ap. 
Diog. iii. 37, 57). According to” 
Porphyry ap. Euseb. Prseparatio 
Evangelica, x. 3, 24, he is indebted 
to the same source for his objec- 
tions to the Eleatics, Alcimus ap. 
Diog. iii. 9 sq., reproached him 
with having taken the foundations 
of his system from Epicharmus : 
Theopompus, ap. Athen. xi. 508 c., 
said that he borrowed most of his / 
dialogues from Aristippus, Antis- 
thenes, and Bryso. ith regard 
to Epicharmus, the assertion is 

oundless, as has been shown inl 

ol. i. 428 sq. ‘To the statements 
of Aristoxenus and Theopompus 


no one who knows the untrust-_ 


worthiness of the writers will be 
inclined to give much weight. The 
statement of the former (whom his 
assertions about Socrates already | 
sufficiently characterise, supra, 
51 sq., 48, 54, 6, 59, 5) is im- 
probable on the face of it; if true 


at all, it can only have reference 


to some unimportant points. And 
the same applies to Theopompus’s 
story (cf. supra, 36, 81), apart fron 
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@ position to test them, appear so unfounded that 
reely a fraction of them will stand the process of 
vestigation ;” and the rest are supported by such 
evidence, that they ought not to affect that 
erence for the character of the philosopher which 
certain to ensue from the perusal of his works. So 
as a man may be judged by what he has written, 
aly the very highest opinion can be formed of the 
ersonality of Plato. To appreciate him correctly, 
owever, he must be measured by a standard that takes 
ecount of his natural disposition and historical place. 
lato was a Greek, and he was proud of being one. He 
elonged to a rank and to a family, the prejudices as 
yell as the advantages of which he was content to 
hare. He lived at a time when Greece had touched 
6 highest point of her national life, and was steadily 
eclining from political greatness. His nature was 
eal, adapted rather to artistic creation and scientific 
esearch than to practical action; which tendency, 
ourished and confirmed by the whole course of his 
fe, and the strong influence of the Socratic School, 
wld not fail to be still furthér strengthened by his 
n political experiences. From such a temperament 
such influences might be evolved all the virtues of 


' lik “iy i ——_ = ~~, a wi ee a 


common muSoeratip element, which 
to did not need to borrow of 
Porphyry’s assertion may 
bly have some basis of truth ; 

it can hardly redound to 
o’s discredit. Finally, if Plato 
indebted 2 Philolaus for the 
f the elements and 
details of physical science in 


veus, and for the deductions ~ 


as to the limit and the illimitablc 
in the Philebus, we can find no 
fault with him for this in itself; 
and in both cases he has sufliciently 
pointed out his sources in making 
a general reference to the Pytha. 
goreans, even if he has not named 
Philolaus. 
% Vide preceding note, 
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aman and a philosopher, but nought of the grandeu 
of a politician. Plato might desire the very best fo 
his country, and be ready to sacrifice for her sak 
everything except his convictions: but that he should 
have thrown himself into the turmoil of political life 
for which he was quite unfitted,—that he should hav 
lavished his soul’s strength in propping up a constitu 
tion, the foundations of which he thought rotten,” 
that he should have used means that he felt to be use. 
less to stem the torrent of opposing fate,—that he, lik 
Demosthenes, should have led the forlorn hope amon 
the ruins of Grecian freedom,—would be too much t 
expect. His province was to examine into State prob-t 
lems and the conditions of their solution ; their prac-4 
tical realization he abandoned to others. Thus inne 
disposition and outward circumstances alike designed 
him for philosophy rather than state-craft. But even 
his philosophy had to be pursued differently from that 
of Socrates, nor could his habits of life exactly resemble 
his master’s. He desired to be true in the main ta 
the Socratic pattern, and by no means to return to the 
mode of teaching adopted by the Sophists.” But aim 
ing as he did at the formation and propagation of a 
comprehensive system,—aphoristic conversation, condi 
tioned by a hundred accidental circumstances, was not | 
enough for him ; he wanted more extensive machinery, | 


Vide supra; p. 29, 62; cf. p. 888 sq.), but he also censured 
Ritter ii. 171 sqq. the form in which the Sophistic 

%” He not only took no fees for doctrine was enunciated (Protag 
his teaching (Diog. iv. 2, and 328 Esqq.; 334 C sq. ; Gorg. 44 
Proleg. c. 5, cf. p. 314, 4), strongly B. sq, ; Hipp. Min. 373 A, Cf, 
disapproving of the Sophists’ con- supra, p. 26, 51). } 
duct in this respect (vide Vol. i. 
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led labour, intellectual quiet; he wanted hearers 
would follow his enquiries in their entire connec- 
and devote to them their whole time; his philoso- ; 
was forced to withdraw itself from street and man-| 
, Within the precincts of a school.” 
Here already were many deviations from the 
cratic way of life; many more sprang from Plato’s 
n habits and inclinations, which were generally 
posed to it. Simplicity and temperance were indeed 
quired by his principles,” and are expressly ascribed 
phim ;'° but the entire freedom from wants and posses- 
ms to which Socrates attained, would not have suited 
man of his education and circumstances, Himself 
full of artistic taste, he could not deny all worth to life’s 
ternal adornments ;'! extending his scientific research 
areservedly to all reality, he could hardly, in ordi- 
ary life, be so indifferent to the outward, as they who, 
xe Socrates, were satisfied with moral introspection. 
erates, in spite of his anti-democratic politics, was, 
nature, a thorough man of the people: Plato’s per~ 
| mality, like his philosophy, bears a more aristocratic 


7 ® Cf. Diog. 40: e€erémige 52 xat 
Tos Ta Wheiora, Kala Twés act, 
mp. c. 6. 
Cf, specially Rep. iii. 403 E 
.; Gorg. 464 D. 
__/#9 Vide the places quoted p, 28, 
; and Diog. 39. In the same 
nnection we may notice the 
ubtful tale in Stobzeus, Flor. 17, 
(attributed to Pythagoras by 
or. Monac. 231), of his pouring 
y the water with which he 
nt to quench his thirst, as an 
cise of self-denial, 


101 Plato is indeed said not to 
have disdained a certain amount of 
luxury in domestic management 
(Diog. vi. 26); some of his pupils 
were ridiculed by contemporar 
comic ‘writers on account of their 
fine clothes and their haughty be- 
haviour. (Athene. xi, 509; xii, 
544 sq.) On the other hand, 
Seneca ad Helv, 12, 4, says that 
Plato only had three slaves; his 
Will in Diog. iii, 42 mentions 
five, 
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stamp. He loves to shut himself up in his own circl 
to ward off what is vulgar and disturbing ; his intere: 
and solicitude are not for all without distinction, b 
only or chiefly for the elect who are capable of sharin 
his culture, his knowledge, his view of life. The aris 
tocracy of intelligence on which his State rests has dee 
roots in the character of Plato. But precisely to thi 
circumstance are owing the grandeur and completene: 
that make his character in its particular sphere uniqu 
As Plato in his capacity of philosopher unites th 
boldest idealism with rare acuteness of thought, a dis 
position for abstract critical enquiry with the freshnes 
of artistic creativeness ;—so does he, as a man, combin 
severity of moral principles!” with lively susceptibilit 
for beauty, nobility and loftiness of mind with tender 
ness of feeling, passion with self-control,! enthusiast 
for his purpose with philosophic calm, gravity wit 
mildness,’* magnanimity with human kindliness,} 
dignity ° with gentleness. He is great because 
knew how to blend these apparently conflicting trait 


102 An epitaph in Diog. 48 calls up as a model of gentleness. 


him cwppocivy rpopépwv Ovynrav 
HOe re dixaly, 


8 To this belongs the well- 


known tale, that Plato asked a 
friend to chastise his slave because 
he himself was angry. Another 
version is, that he said to the slave 
himself, ‘Luckily for you, I am 
angry; Or you would get stripes.’ 
‘Plut. de educatione puerorum, 14, 
p. 10; de sera numinis vindicta, 5, 
p 551. Sen. de Ira iii. 12, 5; 

iog. 38 5 Stob. Flor. 20, 43, 
57; Flor. Mon. 234. Perhaps it 
is with reference to this story that 
Themistius, Or. 2, 30 d., holds him 


104 Cf, the quotations in Part i. 


105 A beautiful instance is giv 
by Elian, V. H. iv. 9. 

106 Heraclides ap. Diog. 26 te 
us, that in his youth he ne 
allowed himself to laugh immode 
ately; and Alian, V. H. iii. 3 
says laughter was forbidden in t 
Old Academy. We need not ta 
either of these statements literal 
but they show that Plato was r 
garded as a very serious charact 
Another instance is given by Senec 
de Ira ii, 21, 10. 
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unity, to complement opposites by means of 
other, to develope on all sides the exuberance of 
jowers and capabilities into a perfect harmony,!” 
out losing himself in their multiplicity. That 
ul beauty and soundness of the whole life, which 
0, as a true Greek, requires before all things,! he 
, if his nature be truly represented in his works, 
ght to typical perfection in his own personality. 
‘is the picture marred by incongruity of outward 
blance with inward reality, for his bodily strength and 
nity have been especially recorded..° But through- 
, the most striking peculiarity of the philosopher is 
j Close connection of his character with his scientific! 
8, which he owes to the Socratic school. The’ 
ral perfection of his life is rooted in the clearness of 
understanding ; it is the light of science which dis- 
°s the mists in his soul, and causes that Olympian 
enity which breathes so refreshingly from his works, 
a word, Plato’s is an Apollo-like nature, and it is 
itting testimony to the impression produced by 


Olympiodorus says (C 6) of 
to and Homer, dvo0 yap atrac 
Aéyovrac -yevéobar mavap- 


the statuette, a drawing of which 
Jahn after Braun, Mon. Ined. d. 
Instit. iii. 7, had prefixed to his 
edition of the Symposium (the 


iii. 401 B= sq.; original has vanished), is the only 


X. Phileb. 64 C sq.; 66 A. 
Cf. also Panetius ap. Cic. 
. 1. 32, 79, and the verses of 
totle quoted, ii. 9, 2, 2nd edit. 
ict. Diss. i. 8, 13, xadds 
irwy Kai ioxupds. Further 
Apul. dogm. Plat. 1, and the 
ions supra 339, 1, 242, 2, on 
8 build and gymnastic dex- 
Among the portraits of 
(on which see Visconti, Icono- 
lie grecque, i. 169 [228] -sq.), 


one which bears his name and dis- 
plays any likeness. Other supposed 
busts of Plato represent Asclepios 
or the bearded Dionysos. VPha- 
vorinus in Diog. iii. 25 mentions a 
statue on his tomb by Silanion. 
According to Plut. adul. et amor. 
c. 9, p. 53, Plato had high shoulders 
which his affected admirers tried 
to imitate, and according to Diog. 
5, a thin clear voice. 
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himself on his contemporaries, and by his writings 
after generations, that many myths should have place 
him, like Pythagoras, in the closest union with the ¢ 
who, in the bright clearness of his spirit, was to 
Greeks the very type of moral beauty, proportion, a 


harmony." 


11 This view had influence in 
the celebration of his birthday 
feast, and perhaps even in the par- 
ticular date assigned for it: vide 
supr. 338, 1. We find from Diog. 
2 (Olymp. i. Prol. 1), Plut. Qu. 
Conv. viil. 1, 2, 4°: Apul. dogm. 
Pl. 1, All, V. H. x. 21, that even in 
Speusippus’ time the tale went 
that Plato was a son of Apollo. 
As throwing light on the origin 
of these stories, Steinhart (Pl. L. 
8, 36, 282) refers to the Greek 
cultus of heroes, and particularly 
to the similar stories about Alex- 
ander; he indeed conjectures that 
it was owing to these same stories 
that people wished to place Plato 
as a spirit-hero beside the deified 
world-conqueror; for we cannot 
believe that this legend belongs to 
the time of Speusippus. I think 
we are not entitled to deny the 
‘possibility of this; especially as 
the stories about Pythagoras offer 
a still closer parallel than the 
stories about Alexander (ef. Vol. i. 
265 8q.). However, it cannot be 
proved that the further amplifica- 
tion of the myth was already known 
to Speusippus, according to which 
a vision had forbidden Aristo to 
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‘Probably, however, it had an 


touch his wife before the birth 
her first child. At the most 
portant crisis of his life he is § 
to have been introduced to Socra 
by a significant dream as the sy 
of Apollo, supra, p- 9, -15. 

himself dreamed, just before 
death (according to Olymp. 4 
Proleg. 2), that he had becom 
swan, e may recognise — 
theme of all these myths in 
Pheedo, 85 B. Later writers ¢ 
pare him, as Physician of Sc 
with Apollo’s other son, Asclepi 
the Physician of the Body. 
Diog. 45 ; the idea can hardly 
his own ; out of his epigram Oly 
6 makes an epitaph; and the P 
6, with some additions, an orac 
The pleasing story (given in 
Div. 1. 36, 78, Val. Max. i. 6, 
3; Olymp. 1), of the bees on 
mettus feeding the child Plato y 
their honey, is brought by the I 
C 2, into connection with a sa 
fice to the shepherd god Apc 


dependent origin in the Apo 
myth, as a natural symbol for 
from whose lips, as from Neste 
‘flowed forth speech, sweeter 
honey.’ 7 


CHAPTER II, 


‘0's WRITINGS, ; ENQUIRY AS TO THE COMPLETENESS 
AND GENUINENESS OF OUR COLLECTION : 


most eloquent monument of the Platonic spirit, 
_ the most important source for our knowledge of 
Platonic doctrine, are in the writings of the philo- 
her himself.! His literary activity extends over the 
wer part of his life, a period of more than fifty 
's,—and by a special favour of Fortune, it has so 
pened that not one of the works which he intended 
publicity has been lost. This is at any rate a 
schleiermacher,Platon’s Werke, 
de. 1804 (2nd edition 1816). 
Platon’s Leben u. Schriften, 
Socher, Ueber Platon’s 
uten, 1820. Hermann, Ges- 


ite und System des Platonis- 
_ 1830, p. 343 sqq. Ritter, 


@ 


hichte der Philosophie, vol. ii, 


Schrift. 1861. H. v. Stein, 7 
Bucher z. Gesch. d. Plat. vol. I, 2, 
1862-1864. Schaarschmidt, die 
Sammlung d. plat. Schrift, 1866, 
Bonitz, Plat. Studien, 1858. Grote, 
Plato, 3 vols., 1865. Ribbing, 
Genet. Entw, d. plat. Ideenlehre, 
Part ii. 


211. Brandis, Griech.-Roém, 
ii, a, 151-182. Stallbaum, 
3 Introductions. Steinhart, in 
ntroductions to Plato’s Works, 
lated by Miiller, 1850. Suckow, 
Wissenschaftliche und Kiinst- 
he Form der Platonischen 
ten, 1855. Munk, Die Natiir- 
Ordnung der Plat. Schriften, 
Susemihl, Die Genetische 
elung der Plat. Phil., 1855. 
veg, Untersuchungen ijber d. 
eit und Zeitfolge der Plat, 


> We shall find that in all pro- 
bability several of his dialogues 
were composed, partly after the 
death of Socrates, partly perhaps 
even before; ancient testimony 
abundantly proves his having con- 
tinued his literary labours to the 
last (vide pp. 3; 35, 78). The 

ws are said to have been found 
unfinished after his death (Diog. 
iii. 37), and there is also internal 
evidence that this work was his 
latest (vide subter). 
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reasonable inference from the fact that no reliable tre 
of the existence of any Platonic writing no longer in 
possession has come down to us; for the spuriousn 
of the lost dialogues of which we do hear * is beyo 
question,’ and some other writings which might be su 
posed to be Platonic,—the ‘Divisions’ (dsapécere)| 


> Ap. Diog. iii. 62°: Mléwv, Bata- 
kes, Ne daw, ‘EBddun, ’ Emipevidys, 
ap. Athen. xi. 506, d., Kiuwy, ap. 
Doxopat. in Aphthon., Rhet. Greec. 
ed. Walz. II. 130, cf. Simpl. in 
Categ. 4 § Bas. OQemordxrs = 
less this is after all merely another 
title for the Cimon, in which, ac- 
cording to Athenzus, Themistocles 
was strongly criticised; we have 
no right with Hermann to conjec- 
ture ‘Thesetetus’ instead of Themis- 
tocles, or to assume in the Cimon of 
Athenzus a confusion with the Gor- 
gias). Other apocryphal writings 
are given by the Arabian in Casiri’s 
Bibhioth. Arab. i. 302, who pro- 
fesses to quote Theo. 

4 Diog. loc. cit. introduces the 
list of the above mentioned and 
some other dialogues with the 
words -volevovrat dpodoyoupnévws. 
If we consider how ready the 
scholars of the Alexandrine period 
were to accept as Platonic a series 
of writings, the spuriousness of 
which we can scarcely doubt, we 
cannot avoid concluding that those 
writings which they unanimously 
rejected must have had very dis- 
tinct signs of spuriousness, and 
must have appeared at a compara- 
tively late period. 

° Aristotle mentions repeatedly 
Platonic diaipéoes, Gen. et Corr. ii. 
3, 330, b. 15; those who presup- 
pose only two original elements, 
represent the rest as a mixture of 
these ; deatrws. de xal ol rpia de- 
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yovres, xaOdmep WAdrww & 7 
diatpéceow* To yap méoov (sc. o 
xeiov) wiyua woe, Part. Am 
1, 2, 642, b. 10; we must not fe 
a classification of animals on 
ferent arrangements of the lim 
olovy rods Bpvdas rods peév ev 
rovs 5¢ év GArAy deappéoe, Kaba 
éxovow at yeypaupevar Sraipéce 
éxei yap Tods perv pera TOV Eévva 
cupBalver Senpfcbat rods & év & 
vyéve. The first of these passa 
can refer neither to Philebus, 16 
nor to Timzus, 27 D, 48 E sq. 
31 B sq. 53 A ‘sq.; for neit 
is the denotation diapécets 

propriate to any of these p 
sages, nor does any one of tk 
contain the quotation here fi 
the d:aypéoes. The first four 
not concerned with the corpor 
elements, the ax\@ copmara, 
which the remark of Aristo 
applies (though Ueberweg, Unt 
Plat. Schrift. disputes this); f 
Timeus 31 B sq. 53 A gq. 
tainly treats of these, but. neit 
of the passages could well be | 
noted by diarpéoes, and both h 
four elements instead of the th 
which Aristotle found in 
diarpécers, and the two mid 
elements, so far from exhibit 
a mixture of the two exterior, ; 
rather (p. 53 B), according to th 
stereometric combination, rela 
to only one of them, and with 
stand in contrast to the other. 

cannot, however, think of a ré 


to a merely orally delivered 
ance of Plato’s (Ueberweg, 
cit. Susemihl. Genet. Entw. 11, 
because in this case, according 
\ristotle’s invariable custom, 
ad of the present more? a past 
must stand, and an oral ex- 
ion would without doubt have 
ved some further notice. The 
oes here mentioned must 
fore be a composition not in- 
ed in our collection of Plato’s 
8, either written by Plato him- 
or else an exposition of Pla- 
; doctrines. In the second 
ge (Part. An.), Aristotle can 
mean a written treatise by 
mupeva. diapéoes; and for 
we must not think of any of 
Platonic writings which have 
ived to us, because that deno- 
on for any one of them cr for 
paragraph out of one of them 
d be very strange; and the 
ation of Aristotle, about the 
a being placed partly in the 
class with the aquatic animals, 
ly in another class, is not to be 
in the passages to which one 
ld most readily turn in this 
Soph. 220 A sq.; Polit. 264 
he former passage is referred to 
ermann, Plat. 594; Susemihl, 
cit. Pilger iiber die Athetese d. 
Soph. 6, the latter by Ueber- 
loc. cit. 153 sq.).. On the 
ity, the diarpéoecs here are not 
d to Plato, and so far the 
ye in Part. Anim. taken by 
would not contradict the sup- 
m of Suckow (Form d. 
Schr. 97 sq.) that the yeypay- 
diarpéoess were neither a 
nm treatise of Plato's, nor an 
ion of Platonic doctrines. 
is entirely mistaken in 
z that they could not be so 
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arses about Philosophy, and about the Good, the 


because Plato is not here named ; 
as we shall find, Aristotle very 
often refers to Plato without 
naming him.) If, however, we 
are quite convinced from the 
passage De Gen. et Corr. that 
Aristotle actually had in his hands 
an exposition of Platonic Classi- 
fications, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he is referring to the 
same book in De Part. Anim. It 
cannot however be supposed that 
this proceeded from Plato himself, 
or was at least given out as bis 
work, because in that case Aristotle 
would have (Part. Anim. 1, 2) ex- 
pond himself differently, and 
oubtless either this treatise itself 
or some more authentic trace of its 


‘existence would have been pre- 


served than is found in its alleged 
transmission to Dionysius, Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 B. he latter 
passage seems rather to refer to the 
dtarpéoets which Alexander apud 
Philoponom in Arist. De Gen. et 
Corr. 50 b., med. mentions among 
the spurious writings in circulation 
at his time under Plato’s name, of 
which however Philoponus him- 
self knew nothing. The dcapéces 
referred to by Aristotle were a 
collection of ‘lassificntiors of mun- 
dane existences, used in the Acad- 
emic school and based on Platonic 
enunciations. The existence of 
such a writing is shown by the 
fact that diawpéces are attributed 
to epee (Diog. iv. 5), Xeno- 
crates (Ib. 13), and Aristotle 
(Diog. v. 23. Simpl, Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 40: the Arabian 
ap. Rose, Arist. Fragm. in 5th vol. 
Berl. Acad. Arist. 1471, 52) ; Her- 
modorus ap. Simpl. Phys. 54 b. 
—— in my Diatribe de 

ermodoro, p. 20, and Susemihl’s 
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‘unwritten doctrines ’’—originally never claimed to 


the works of Plato at all,® 


Genct. Entw. ii. 522), seems to 
refer to Platonic discourses in 
which such classifications occurred. 
The assumpticn (Alberti Geist. und 
Ordn. d. Plat. Schrf. 37, 64), that 
Aristotle was himself the composer 
of the diacoévets which he refers to, 
is rendered highly improbable by 
the way in which they are cited 
and criticised; if the dapéoers 
attributed to Aristotle by the later 
writers were the same as those from 
which Diog. iii, 80-109 borrowed 
what he tells us, with repeated re- 
ference to Aristotle, about the Pla- 
tonic Classifications, they cannot 
be either (as Suckow thinks loc. 
cit. 96) a work of Aristotle, or 
one used by him, but merely a 
work of the later schools. Just as 
little can we look for the Acaupévecs 
referred to in Aristotle’s exposition 
of the Platonic discourses on the 
Good (with Brandis, De perd. 
Arist. libris 12). (On these dis- 
courses cf. Part ii. b. 48, 2, 2nd 
edit.) We should sooner look for 
the reference in the dypada déby- 
para - p. 382, 2), Philop. loc. 
cit.; Karsten de Plat. epist. 218 ; 
Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 104; still the different de- 
notation makes us suppose different 
writings. But however that may 
be, in any case we cannot consider 
the Acaipéoes referred to by Aris- 
totle to be either a Platonic or an 
Aristotelian writing. The Acatpé- 
ges which were subsecuently cur- 
rent under the name of one or the 
other of these two philosophers can 
only be considered as a post-Aristo- 
telian interpolation or perhaps a 
recasting of the older work. 

° Cf. p. 26, 53, 64, and Partii. b. 
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There is no ground even { 


48, 2, 2nd edit. 

7 Phys. iv. 2,209 b. 13. Ariste 
says, after he has mentioned 
determinations of the ‘Tima 
about space, &\Xov dé rpbrov é 
re Néywr 7d pmeradynrrixoy Kal 
Tois Neyoudvas dypdpots déyuaci 
duws Tov térov Kal Ti xdpav 
ard dwepjvaro. It is manifi 
that no Platonic written trea 
can be intended by these d-ypa 
déyuara; yet on the other hat 
this name Is not suited for a ref 


we can therefore only underste 
by it a collection of notes of su 
Platonic views as were still up 
that time dypada, embodying t 
contents of Platonic discours 
The way, however, in which t 
allusion is made precludes ti 
supposition that Anstotle hims 
was the author of this collecti 
(as Philop. ib., Schol. in Ar. 371 
25, and Gen. et Corr. 50 b. thinks 
and though Simplicius (Phys. 1 
a.m. 127 a. o. Schol. in Ar, 


~ 


justified in understanding by the 
guvovelat specially on the Goo 
Themist. on the passage (p. 25 
Speng.), states on mere conjectu 
(his own or some one’s else) t 
in the @yp. déyu. Plato represen 
matter as participating in the ide 
not xara wéGeéw, as in the Timez 
but «ad duolwow: Aristotle | 
iy merely of a variation 
the denotation of the participati 
matter itself. 

The expressions which Ari 
Top. vi. 2, 140 a. 8, cites — 
Platonic occurred not in Ie 


te than it is now.?® 


the Platonic collection. 


fitings, but in oral discourses; 
tever in Timeus’ Platonic 
on is alien to Plato’s works 
we have them, comes generally 
t from Plato, but from another 
Writer; vide Hermann, Plato, 556. 
regards the remarkable state- 
mt of an obscure myth-writer of 
p middle ages (in A. Mai’s Auct. 
ss. 183) who appeals to an 
eged ‘Philosophus’ of Plato in 
port of a very un-Platonic view 
the origin cf the belief in Gods, 
. Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. plat. 
hr. 8 


-* For, from Menander, =. 
wer. p. 143 W. 337 Sp. (6 your 
\aTwr Duvov Tov wayrds Tov Tluaoy 
et év rH Kpirig) we cannot con- 
de that this rhetorician had the 
itias in a more complete form 
an we have. Had this been so, 
further traces of it would have 
eserved; whereas we see 
Int. Solon, 32, that in Plu- 
th’s time only the introduction 
l the beginning of the narra- 
® remained; his words seem 
r to be merely an inexact ex- 
sion, meaning that the sub- 
t of the Timzeus was treated in 
beginning of the Critias as a 
on of praise to the Cosmos, 
cause Timzeus here prays to the 
, Whose origin he has described, 
in case he has uttered any- 
g wapd pédos, God would ray 
yuehodyra eupedt moceiy, 
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king that any Platonic writing was ever more com- 


une has indeed bestowed less care on the purity 


Even the learned among’ 


Greeks regarded as spurious several of the writings 
at bore Plato's name ;” the critics of our own century, 


0 All the lost dialogues (vide 
p. 46, 3) and those of the exist- 
ing number marked in the editions 
as Dialogi nothi, except the Clito- 
phon (vide Hermann, pp. 424, 594, 
225, et cet.). ~ Even in ancient 
times the Epinomis (Diog. iii. 37, 
Suid. ¢iAdcogos. Prolegg. in Plat. . 
c. 25, fellowing Proclus) was by 
many ascribed to Philippus of Opus, 
the second Alcibiades (Athen. xi. 
506 c.), to Xenophon (this cannot 
possibly be right), and the Ante- 
raste: and. Hipparchus were con- 
sidered doubtful (Thrasylus, ap. 
Diog. ix. 37, and El. V. H. viii. 2 
respectively). On the contrary, it 
is scarcely credible that Panetius 
actually condemned the Pheedo as 
spurious, in order to deprive the. 
belief in immortality of the autho- 
rity of Plato (Asclepius, Schol. in 
Ar. 576 a. 39. Anthol. Greece. ix. 
358 ; according to David, Schol. in 
Ar. 30 b. 8 Syrian, as our text 
stands, the latter Epigram was 
written on the Pheedrus, for which, 
however, the Pheedo is obviously 
to be read); this statement seems 
to have originated in a misunder- 
standing of the tradition of Pa- 
neetius’ doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Phzedo, and of his opposition 
to the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality (Cic. Tuse. i. 32,79). Had 
he declared the Phedo spurious on 
the grounds stated, he would have 
spared himeelf this opposition, 
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‘sometimes unanimously, sometimes by an overwhelming 
majority, have rejected a still greater number; othe: 
are yet upon their trial, and among these, as former 
happened on the first appearance of Ast?! and Socher,' | 
is to be found more than one work the repudiation ¢ 
which would considerably affect our apprehension of! 
the Platonic philosophy. Though an exhaustive inves 
tigation of this subject would exceed the limits of t 
present treatise, we must to a certain extent exami 
it, and notice the points of view on which our judg 
With regard then first to th 
external evidence, from the consideration of which eve 
‘such enquiry must start,—by far the most important i 
For setting this aside, very few re 
marks of ancient authors concerning the works of Plat 
have been handed down to us, either from his own of 


ment of it depends. 


that of Aristotle. 


11 ‘Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 
1816. 
2 Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 1820. 
. 8 Tsocrates certainly seems to 
mean Plato’s political writings by 
his mention (Philippic 13, written 
346 B.c.) of véuos Kal wodcrelas 
Tais Urb TAY CopiET MY yeypaupéevats. 
Still this reference, if the passage 
be taken by itself, cannot prove 
that Plato was the only. one or 
the first who had written on the 
formation of the state and on 
laws; we know of several similar 
works, besides those of Plato, in 
the period before Isocrates; the 
Mlodtrela of Protagoras, the work of 
Antisthenes 2. véuou 4 a. rodurelas 
(Diog. vi. 16), those of Phaleas and 
ippodamus (Arist. Polit. ii. 7, 8, 
who also 1267 b. 37, 1268 a. 6, in 
reference to the latter of the two, 
expressiy mentions his proposals as 
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right of enslaving captives mad 


‘Theopompus, 


regards the véuor), and Polit. 1, 6 
1255 a. 7, Arist. speaks of srodde 
Tv év Tois vonots, Who dispute th 


in war. Still less can we, wit! 
Suckow (Form. d. plat. Schr. 10 
sq.) infer from the plural cogiord 
that Isocrates attributed the Re 
public and the Laws to differen 
authors; cf. Ueberweg, Plat. Schr 
184 sq. From the statement ¢ 
uoted p. 38, 9 
we cannot gather what Platonie 
writings he had before him. O 
the contrary, it appears from Plut 
An. Procr. 3,1; Alex. on Metapt 
1091 a. 27; ef. Arist. De Ceelo, 
10, 279 b. 32; and other authori 
ties to be mentioned later on, tha 
Xenocrates noticed the Timseus 
according to Suid. Bevoxp. h 
also wrote mepl ris TAdrwr 
wodirelas; Diog. iv. 82, . ho 
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» succeeding century ; and these relate almost entirely 
writings which Aristotle, too, distinctly ascribes to 
Towards the end of the third century, Aristo- 
anes of Byzantium first arranged a portion of the 
orks in those five Trilogies which we know from 
log. uli. 61: "* and fully two centuries later, Thrasylus 
de a catalogue of them in nine Tetralogies,!’ which 
alogue, with a few very unimportant exceptions, 
ntains all the writings transmitted ‘to us as Platonic.’ 
rote’ thinks we may place entire confidence, not only 
the statements of Aristophanes, but even in the cata- 
gue of Thrasylus. It cannot be supposed, he argues, 
phat the school of Athens, which was continued in an 


LO. 


ver, mentions only a treatise x. 
atrelas. Theophrastus refers to 
ie@ Timzus (Fragm. 28, 34-49 
‘mm ;) to the Laws (xi. 915 D). 
ge Fr. 97, 5 (Stobeeus, Florilegium 
#, 22, end). Eudemus, Eth. Eud. 
i. 14, 1247, b. 15, must refer to 
Euthydemus (279 D sq., 281 
inasmuch as what is here 
joted as Socratic is to be found 
ihnere and there only; Eth. Eud. 
i. 13, 1246, b. 34, seems to 
er to the Protagoras, 352, B, 
; and Eth. Eud. iii. 1, 1229, a. 
), to Protag. 360 D; Eth. Eud. 
i. 5, 6, 1239, b. 13, 1240, b. 17, 
vems to be connected with the 
fais, 214 C sq., for here the 
ulemian text comes nearer the 
wtonic dialogue than the par- 
ol passage of the Nicomachean 
ics, ix. 10, 1159, b. 7. Aris. 
le (vide sup. 38, 94) speaks of 
Platonic Republic ; Diczearchus 
e Phedrus io Diog. iii. 38) ; 
on of the Timeus (vide p. 20, 
); the first commentary on the 


latter dialogue was written b 
Crantor (supra, p. 696 d. 2nd edit.) ; 
the Stoic Perswus wrote against 
Plato’s Laws, 260-250 .c. (Diog. 
vii. 36). 

4 The first included the Repub- 
lic, Timzus, Critias; the second the 
Sophist, Politicus, ‘Cratylus; the 
third the Laws, Minos, Epinomis ; 
the fourth the Thesetetus, Euthy- 

kro, Apology ; the fifth the Crito, 

heedo, the Letters; ‘rd 5’ &\Xa 
kal’ & xal drdxrws.’ Suckow, 
Form. d. plat. Schr. 9163, I think 
wrongly, denies that this division 
into trilogies really belongs to 
Aristophanes. 

18 Ap. Diog. iii. 56 sq. 

16 Besides the dialogues men- 
tioned p. 46, 5, there are wanting 
in it only the two small dialogues 
m. Sixalov and 1. dperfs, the Defini- 
tions, and the Letters nos, 14-19, 
first admitted by Hermann in his 
edition. ‘ 

” Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates, 1, 132 sq. 
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unbroken line from its commencement, should nog 
have been completely and accurately informed of a 
that its founder had written. On the contrary, thet 
can be no doubt that his very handwriting was care 
fully preserved there ; and the members of the Academ) 
were thus in a position to furnish the most trustworth 
information to anyone who sought it, concerning the] 
authenticity or the text of a Platonic work. Such ar 
opportunity would: surely not have been neglected b 
Demetrius Phalereus and his successors at the founding 
of the Alexandrian Library. They would either hay 
procured copies of the original manuscripts of Plato, o 
have instituted enquiries in Athens as to the authenti 
city of the works which they received into their collec 
tion, causing a catalogue to be made of all the un 
doubted writings; and since Aristophanes certain]} 
and 'Ihrasylus probably, followed in their catalogue 
the Alexandrian tradition, the statements of these writer 
may be fairly supposed entitled to a high degree o 
credit. This theory, however, rests wholly upon a serie 
of uncertain presuppositions. It may be that the ori 
ginal manuscripts of Plato, or copies of his works use 
by himself, were preserved in the Academy, thoug 
not a particle of historical evidence on the subjec 
exists ; but even supposing such to have been the case 
who can guarantee that not only Plato’s personal dis 
ciples, but their successors, were so convinced of th 
completeness of their collection, and so jealously watck 
ful over its purity, as to deny admittance to eve 
book not included in it, and represented to them a 
Platonic? Not to mention that there are many con 
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able cases in which the manuscript collection in 
ession of the school might have to be completed 
genuine Platonic works.’* And granted that the 
demy had indeed never admitted any spurious writ- 
y into their library, how can we be sure that the 
xandrian librarians were equally scrupulous ? They 
tainly might, on the above presupposition, have in- 
med themselves in Athens as to the works which 
re there acknowledged to be authentic, but how can 
> know that they actually did this? There is not the 
ghtest warrant for the assertion; but on the other 
nd we are told that the high prices paid for writings 
Alexandria and Pergamus gave great encouragement 


© If we suppose that letters of 
o really existed, there is no 
pasity that copies of them 
ald be found in his literary 
emains; supposing that the libra- 
bs of Speusippus and Xenocrates 
idl. an accident, as might 
ily have happened during the 
struggles of the Diadochi for the 
ssession of Athens, or that some 
their parts were lost, nothing 
vould have remained but to supply 
m from without. However, 
cannot take into account these 
sibilities, as has been said: it 
sufficient that we know nothing 
Plato’s writings were 
erved in his school, or what 
autions were taken to main- 
the collection in its integrity. 
Galen in Hippocr. de nat. 
. 1, 42, xv. 105, K: amply yap 
é’ Anekavipele re kai Mepyduy 
fo Oat Bacideis éml krjoer BiBNlwv 
ryunBévras ovdérw Wevdas érre- 


forgery,’ and that in particular many works were 
gery, p y 


yéyparro ctyypaupa, hauSdvew 3 
dptapévev pucbdy rev KourcvovTwy 
avrois ovyypauua wadaod Tios 
advipds, olrws iin moda Wevdds 
emvypdgorres éxducsov. (Similarly 
Simpl. in Categ. 2 e. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a. infra.) Galen obviously 
goes too far here in supposing that 
before the establishment of these 
two great libraries there had been 
no forging of books; and still less 
can we agree with the conclusion 
of Grote (loc. cit. 155), that as the 
rivalry of these two libraries first 
gave occasion for such forgeries, 
and the library of Pergamus was 
not founded till 230 n.c., we are 
not to suppose any forgeries before 
this time. Of this supposed rivalry 
Galen says nothing; PiArormetr bar 
means simply to seek after reputa- 
tion or glory in anything, to dis- 
play zeal; Simplicius uses the 
word omovddfew for it. 
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falsely attributed to Aristotle, in order that they migh 
be bought by Ptolemy Philadelphus.” When we fur 
ther considerjthe state of literary criticism in the pos 
Aristotelian period, it seems unreasonable to credit th 
Alexandrians with having tested the authenticity 
of works bearing illustrious names, so carefully ane 
accurately as Grote presupposes. The catalogues of 
Aristophanes and ‘Thrasylus therefore merely prove 
that the writings they include were held to be Platonic 
at the time of these grammarians ; whether they really 
were so or not, can only be determined by a particulai 
enquiry into each work, according to the general rules 
of criticism. 

The statements of Aristotle afford a much safer 
criterion ;*1 but even with regard to these, the case is 
by no means so simple as might be supposed. In the 
_ first place, it is sometimes doubtful whether the writing 
or the passage which refers to a saying of Plato's im 
truth emanates from Aristotle; and this doubt has 
already destroyed or weakened the argumentative foree 
of some quotations.” but even though the Aristoteliar 


20 Cf. Part ii. b. 87, 6, 2nd 
edit. 

21 A collection of all the re- 
ferences in Aristotle to Plato’s 
writings was attempted by 'Trend- 
lenburg, Plat. de id. et num. doctr. 
13 sq.; then in my Platon. Stud. 
201 sq. Next Suckow (Form. d 
plat. Schr. 49 sq.), Ueberwe 
(Unters. plat. Schr. 131 4); an 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 90 sq.) thoroughly examined 
these evidences. Still, Bonitz, in 
his Index Aristotelicus, 598 8q., 
gives the most exhaustive cata- 


- follows are not discussed in detail. 


logue of them. To this reference) 
is to be made in case of dialogues 
the citations from which in wha 


% As the citation of the Law 
(iv. 715, FE eq.) at the end of th 
spurious work w. xéopov, p. 401 
of the Timeus (77 B), 2. dura 
1, 815 a. 21; of the Kuthydemu 
(279 D sq.), in the Eudemia 
Ethics (vide p. 50, 13). ‘The cite 
tion of the Sophist also (254 A) i 
the xi. Bk. of the Metaphysic 
c. 8, 1064, b. 29, might also b 
claimed, because not merely is th 


ond part of this book decidedly 
ous, but the genuineness of 
» first is anything but firmly 
tablished (c. 1-8, 1065, a. 26). 
ill, after repeated examination, 
think it is more probably aa 
abstract, perhaps a rough 
tch noted down by Aristotle for 
purposes of his lectures, rather 
n a later epitome of Bks. iii. 
vi. The quotation of the 
pology and of the Menexenus, in 
» 8rd Bk. of the Rhetoric, gives 
nost more ground for doubt. 
though the contents of this 
ok, as a whole, seem sufficiently 
ristotelian in character, still the 
estion arises whether, in the 
rm in which we have it, it con- 
ituted an original part of Aris- 
ptle’s Rhetoric, or whether it was 
t added by a later writer to the 
st books, perhaps based on notes 
a lecture of Aristotle’s. In 
upport of the latter supposition, 
esides other points, might be 
joted the fact, that, according to 
etor. 1, 1, especially p. 1054, 
16 sq , it seems doubtful whether 
ristotle would, on the whole, have 
pated in his Rhetoric the sub- 
sts discussed in the 3rd Bk.; 
nd again, the 3rd Bk. c. 17, re- 
ins to the question of the rlorets, 
lich the first two books had 
lready thoroughly entered into. 
pecially might we be inclined 
t a different hand in 
y of the examples which are 
umulated in the 3rd Book 
| worked out with propor- 
ite detail; and in reference 
this, it is worth noticing that 

ions, which have already 
urred in the first and second 
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horship of a passage apparently relating to Platonic 
itings be fully established, the reference is not 


books repeatedly appear in the 
third book in a more complete 
form. Ini. 9, 1367, b. 8, a saying 
of the historical Socrates is briefly 
mentioned (@omep yap 6 Lwxp. 
édevyev, ob xaderdv ’AOnvalovs év 
"AOnvalos éraweiv;) in Bk. iii, 14, 
1415, b. 30, this is more fully 
quoted from the Menexenus (235 
D, 236 A): 6 yap Adyee Zwxp. & 7H 
émiradly adnOes, bre od xademdv 
"AOnvalous év ’AOnvalos émaweiy, 
GAN’ é& Aaxedarnoviocs. Whereas, 
ii. 23, 1398, a. 15, as an example 
of a proof, é& dpicpod, the following 
is quoted: olov dre 7d daymdrnov 
ovdéy éorw GAN’ 7} Beds 7 Oeot Epyor, 
in iii, 18, 1419, a. 8, we find a 
uotation of four lines from the 

latonic Apology, 27 B-D. The 
quotation from Theodectes, ii. 23, 
1399, b. 28, occurs again, III. 15, 
and is treated of at greater length ; 
from 1416, b. 1-3, we learn the 
particulars about a passage of 
the Teucer of Sophocles, which 
in 1398, a. 4, was briefly al- 
luded to. Again, it is remarkable 
that, iii. 14, the Menexenus is 
denoted by 6 émirdgios (without 
any specification), while by the 
like expression, 111, 10, 14, 11, 
a, 31, the Epitaphios of Lysias 
is meant. These circumstances 
certainly give some grounds 
for doubting whether the fuller 
quotations of the Apology and 
Menexenus in the 3rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric proceed from Aristotle 
himself. On the other hand, I 
cannot agree with Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrf. 383), who 
remarks from the passages in 
Metaph. v. 29, 1025, a. 6, relative 
to the Lesser Hippias, that it is 
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always of a kind that implies an unequivocal recogni- 
tion of the writings. If not merely the name of the 
writing is given, but also that of the author; if Aristotle 
says, ‘Plato remarks in the Timzeus, Republic,’ &e., . 
there can of course be no hesitation as to his meaning. 
But not unfrequently the writing in which some passage 
is to be found is named without mention of its author ; 
or conversely, utterances and opinions are ascribed 
Plato, and nothing is stated concerning the writings in 
which they occur ; or lastly, reference is made to theo- 
ries and expressions contained in our Platonic collec- 
tion, and yet there is no allusion either to Plato as their 
author, or to a particular writing as their source.* It 
also happens sometimes that a passage from some dia 
logue is quoted with an express mention of the dialogue, 
and yet is attributed to Socrates, and not to Plato. 
In all these cases, the question arises whether or not 
we can claim Aristotelian evidence for the Platoni 
origin of the writings concerned; but a portion of 
them only need occasion us any serious doubt. If 
Aristotle, in naming a dialogue, remarks, ‘ Socrates 


3 


more than improbable that Aris- 
totle himself published the bgok 
quoted, especially in the. form we 
have it. Undoubtedly the 6th Bk. 
of the Metaphysics is proved to be 
genuine by Aristotle himself (cf. 
Part ii. b. 58, 2nd edit., and Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. 11, 10, 336, b. 29, ef. 
Metaph. v. 7)—possibly not as a 
part of this work, but at any rate 
as an independent Aristotelian 
treatise—and there is no reason 
at all to suppose that we have it 
merely. in the form of a later 


recasting. 

* The quotations to which Bonitz 
in his Index has prefixed a. 

*4 The three cases denoted by 
Bonitz b. c. d. 

2 E.g. Gen. et Corr. 11, 9, 335, 
b. 9: ol pév lxavhy GiOnoav airlay 
elvar wpos Td yevér Oar Thy Trav eldav 
piow, dorep bev haliwn Swxparys. 
Bonitz ranges these cases in the 
first class, distinguished, however, 
from those in which Plato is men- 
tioned by the addition of a Swxp. 


of Socrates. 


tisthenes.?” 


As in the criticism of the 
tonic Republic, Polit. ii. 1, c. 6, 
5, b. 1; Ibid. iv. 4, 1291, a. 
(pret yap 6 Zonpdras). viii. 
342, a. 33, 23, v. 12 
», a. 1 sq. baw. Ba TH odurele 
erat peev .... rd TOU Dwxpd- 
‘oul the like): Gen. et Corr. 
9, vide previous note, Simi- 
Polit. 11, 4, 1262, b. 11, 
rit has been mentioned that 
rates (i.e. the Platonic Socrates 
¢ Republic) wished the State 
2 the greatest possible unity, 
the words, xaOdrep év rots 
rexots Tormey Néyovra Tov ’Apioro- 
where Plato’s Symposium is 


ao in the _— 


, oe fre, &c.) 
bout Socrates which 
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maintains this or that,’ he always means by it that 
) in this dialogue has put the remark into the 
| For not only does he employ the 
mode of expression as to writings which he else- 
e most emphatically attributes to Plato,”* but he 
x quotes an opinion or a saying of Socrates from 
writing that is not in our Platonic collection; 
ugh he must certainly have been acquainted with 
Socratic dialogues of Xenophon, Aischines, and 
Indeed the Socratic utterances are re- 
ded by him as so completely identical with Plato’s 
rks, that he even designates the Laws as Socratic,” 
hough Socrates never appears in them, and is pro- 
ly not intended by the Athenian stranger; and he 
tes views which were entirely originated by Plato 
1 put in the mouth of his master, simply as the 
ws of Socrates,”” without any discrimination of the 


he may have borrowed from Xeno- 
phon or some other source of tra- 
dition ; but he never quotes in 
the present tense (Swxp. pyol, &c.) 
and from a writing mentioned by 
name, anything Socratic which is 
not to be found in our Platonic 
dialogues. In the historic tense 
there is only one undoubted refer- 
ence to the Memorabilia of Xe- 
nophon, (Mem. i. 2, 54) in Eu- 
demus* (Eth, ind. vii. 1. 1235, a. 


37 

pote. ii, 6, 1265, a. 10 (with 
reference to the Laws): 7d wey obv 
wepitrov Exovot mdvres ol Tov 
Dwxpdrovs Adyor x.7.r. In the 
preceding passage, too, the gram- 
matical subject to ‘eloneen' &c. is 
Zwxpdrns. 

7 Of "Polit, ii. 3, 1261, bee; 
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Platonic from the historic Socrates. If, therefore, 
dialogue in our collection is thus treated by Aristot 
we may be certain that he considers it a work of Plato 
The same holds good as to dialogues which are cite 
without the name either of Socrates or Plato.*! This 
kind of quotation only presupposes that the writing 
question is known to the reader, and will not be mi 
taken for anything else; we therefore find it employe 


21: rotro yap olerat 6 Dwxp... « 
Bovderat woety 6 Dwxp. c. 4. 1262, 
b. 6: &? dw allay 6 Zwxp, odrws 
olerat Oeiv rdrrew, c. 5. 1263 b. 
29: alriv 6€ 7TH TDwxpdree ris 
mapaxpovoews xpi voulfew ris trd- 
Oecw ovk ovcav dpOjv. Polit. viii. 
7. 1342, b. 23: 51d xadas éexiriypsdort 
kal rovro Dwxpdre (2.e., the Socr. 
of the Republic) rév epi rhv pov- 
OLKHY TIVES K.T.X. 

30 Ueberweg in contending that 
the Menexenus in Rhet. iii. 14. 
1415, b. 30 is not quoted as Pla- 
tonic, has paid too little attention 
to the true state of the case. If 
this citation is really Aristotle’s 
(on this cf. -p. 54, 22), we can 
only conclude that in conformity 
with his invariable ‘custom he 
wished here to denote the Men- 
exenus as Platonic, just as much 
as in the cases of the Republic, 
the Phzdo, and the Symposium 
quoted at page 57, 26. 

. 4 As the Timeus, De ceelo iii. 
2. 300, b. 17: xd@awep év 7G Tinaly 
yéyparra.. De Anima i. 3, 406, b. 
26: Tov avdrov &é rpdmrov (as Demo- 
critus) xal 6 Tinatos gpvo.odoyel, 
and frequently (see Bonitz’s In- 
dex); the Phado, Meteorol. ii. 2, 
355, b. 32: 7d 8 & rg Daldwn 
yeypapmévoy . . . dddvardv éore (I 
must retract the doubts of my 
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Platon. Stud. 207, as regards th 
authenticity of this passage) ; th 
Pheedrus, Rhet. iii..7, 1408, b. 2 
birep Topylas éroles xal 7a ép Te 
Paidpw ; the Meno, Anal. post. 71 
: el 6€ un, 7d &v TG Méva 
amépnua oupByoerat, Anal, prio, 
ji. 21, 67, a. 21: dpotws Se Kal 
év TG Mévwr Néyos, Ste H pdOne 
dvduyyots; the Gorgias, Sop 
Elench. 12, 173, a. 7: domwep xal 
KadNiadjjs €v TQ Vopyla yéyparr 
Aéywv: the Lesser Hippias, Metap 
v. 29, 1025, a. 6: 60 6 & 
‘Inmig ébyos mapaxpovera, & 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d._plai 
Schr. 383) says indeed of the Jat 

uotation: ‘The writer of the 

ialogue is here spoken of in 
tone of depreciation which we ca 
hardly imagine Aristotle employin 
with regard to Plato.’ Howeve 
for the estimation of this assertio1 
it is sufficient to refer to the pas 
sages quoted in note 29 from Polit 
ii. 5; viii. 7. In addition to this. 
Schaarschmidt himself remarks or 
the same page, ‘the condemnatory 
judgment of Aristotle on the dia 
logue before us, taken by itself 
does not prove that he considere 
Plato to be the author.’ For 4a 
further objection to this assertion 
vide p. 54, 22, 


the present tense: 


PE 8. the Iliad and Odyssee, and 
ay passages of Sophocles and 
ipide F ef. Index Aristotelicus 
er Ihias, ‘Odvoceia, Dodoxdjs, 
Even the funeral ora- 
“of Lysias (§ 60) is quoted 
iii. 10, 1411, a. 31 (on which, 
| of, Pp: 5A, 22) merely with 
Fregute olov ev TG emragiy, 
d the Megaonnaxds of Alcidamas, 
had been already cited, 

. 1, 13, 1373, b. 18, is referred 
‘i 1, 23, 1397, &. 11 equally with, 
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t other works that are universally famous ;* but 
g the philosophic writings which Aristotle men- 
in this way, there is none which does not belong 
ur Platonic collection: the Platonic writings, as 
e remarked, are the only writings of the Socratic 
ol to which he ever refers. 
kes it extremely probable that Aristotle really in- 
ds to ascribe all the writings quoted by him in this 
m to Plato, otherwise we should certainly have had 
ight to expect that those which he considered spu- 
gus, especially if in their style and treatment they 
ight claim to be Platonic, would not have been intro- 
iced without some hint as to the true state of the 
se. For he could not presuppose this to be neces- 
ily known to his readers.** 

As to those passages which attribute to Plato or 
ocrates theories and sayings to be met with in the 
latonic writings, but which do not mention the writ- 
gs, Aristotle himself very often furnishes us with 
proof that he is really referring to these by his use 
: ‘Plato maintains,’ 
ys, and the like.** When he employs this form 


This circumstance 


‘ Socrates 


out the author’s name. 

. * Schaarschmidt (plat. Schr. 
342, 383) is therefore wrong, in 
my opinion, in denying that the 
Meno and the Lesser Hippias were 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle. 

44 As Metaph. xii. 6; 1071, b. 
32 (AevKurmos Kai TlAdrwv) del elval 
pace xivnow (which acc. to De 
Ceelo iii. 2, 300, b. 16,. comes from 
the Timseus, 30, A.). Ibid. 37, 
GAG HY OvdE Tddrwvi ve olév re 
reve Av olerae eviore (Pheedr. 245, 
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of expression, it is a sure indication that he has 

his mind those Socratic or Platonic discourses whic 
are laid down in writings ;* and when we find thes 
very discourses in a work that tradition assures u 
to be Platonic, it is hardly possible to doubt ths 
this is the work to which the quotation relates. Aj 
appeal of this kind to Socratic or Platonic utterances 
therefore, if these conditions fully obtain, has no les 
force than the literal mention of the particular writing 
and the express acknowledgment of its Platonic origin. 
On the other hand, however, we must not conclude that 
Aristotle, whenever he makes use of the preterite in 
mentioning a doctrine of Socrates or Plato, refers only 
indirectly or not at all,5* to the writings that contain it 
Several cases are here to be distinguished. In the first 
place, the perfect tense may properly be employed, 
and is very commonly employed by Aristotle, in quot 
ing the sayings of Plato, or of the Platonic Socrates. 
from a writing.” It is somewhat different with the 


C aq. Laws x. 895, E sq.) dpxiy 
elvat, 7d abrd éavrd kwodr. vorepov 
yap kai dua 7G obpavg 4 Wuxn ws 
guoly (Tim, 34, B aq.). Phys. 
vill. 1, 251, b.17: WAdrwv 8 adbroy 
[ror xpévor] yew@ pbvos* dua pev 
yap abrov TG olpavg yeyovdvar . . . 
gnolv (Tim. 37, D sq.). Metaph. 
iii. 5, 1010, b. 12: Gorep xat 
TiAdrwy déye: (Theet. 171, E. 178, 
C).. Top. iv. 2, 122, b. 26: ds 
Ti\drwv dpiferac gopdy rhy xara 
témov klynow (Theet. 181, C; the 
same statement occurs also Parm, 
138, B sq.). Eth. x. 2, 1172, b. 
28: rowotTy 5) Abyw Kal TAdrwv 
(Phileb. 22, A 60, C sq.) dvacpet 
Gre av totw jdovi) rayabdrv. 


® As a rule, where the writings 
are named, the reference is made 
in the present tense: cf. the quo- 
tations in the Index Arist. denoted 
by a. 
© As Ueberweg believes, Plat. 
Schr. 140 sq. Cf. on the othe 
side, Bernays apud Schaarschmidt 
Rhein. Mus. N F. xviii, 3 sq. 
Alberti Geist u. Ordn. d. plat. 
Schr. 54. / 

7 Hg. Polit. ii. 5, 1264, a. 12: 
ovr’ elpynxev 6 Lwxpdrys (in the 
Platonic Republic). Ibid. b. 24: 
7 wonrtrela rept is 6 Dexp. elpynxer. 
c. 6, 1264, b. 28, 36: év ri wodreig 
wept dl ywv waduray diudpixev 6 Zwxp. 
e+ « wept TovTWH ovdéev Subpixev 6D. 


longing to the past. 


66, a. 1: év dé rots véuos elpyran 
wros. ©. 9, 1271, a. 41: rH 
robo: Tot vowobérou émiryshoecev 
Y vis, Owep xal Wddrwv év rois 
wots €wereriuncev. Top. vi. 3, 
10, b. 3: xdOamrep WAdrwv wpora. 
ph. Elench. 12, 173, a. 8: 6 Ka)- 
KAns &v 7G Vopylia yéyparrac 
yer. Phys. iv. 2, 210, a. 1: 
prep ev TH Tiwaly yéypader. 
ikewise Gen. et Corr. 1, 8, 325, 
24: Worep ev TG Twain yéypade 
Adrwy, and frequently. 
* E.g. Eth. N. vii. 3, 1145, b. 23 
43 Ws Gero Lwxpdrys .. . Dwxp. 
ey yap Shws eudxero mpds rov 
ryovk.7.d. Cf. Protag. 352, B sq. 
it. i, 13, 1260, a. 21: the virtue 
the man and of the woman is 
t the same, xdOarep ero Dwxp, 
. Meno 73, A sq. So, too, Eth. 
li. 11, 1116, b. 3 the quotation 
8, which occurs in 
349 E sq. 360, C sq. is 
d by the past tense wn 
parallel passage in Eth, 
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ative forms—the imperfect and aorist. These are 
used in respect to Socrates when some theory is 
be ascribed to the historic Socrates, supposing it to 
e become known to Aristotle through certain writ- 
ys.°° For it might very well be said of the Platonic 
rates that he maintains something (in the present), 
that something is in question as said by him (in the 
rect), but not that he formerly has said something, 
scause as this ideal person he exists for the reader of 
© Platonic writings, and for him only, in the present ; 
> has no existence independently of the reader and 
If, however, Plato himself is 
lentioned as having said or thought something, this 
msideration has no longer any force. His utterances 


Eud. iii. 1, 1229, a. 15 by en), 
Rhet. iii, 18, 1419, a. 8 sq. the 
conversation between Socrates and 
Meletus, which Plato narrates 
Apol. 27, B sq., is denoted as his- 
torical by the past tenses eipyxey, 
pero, Em, &c., and Rhet. ii. 9, 
1367, b. 8 the saying that it is easy 
enough to panegyrize the Athen- 
ians in Athens, is attributed to 
the historical Socrates by the in- 
troductory formula déozep yap 6 
Zwxpdrns Eeyev; Rhet. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, where the same ex- 
pression is quoted from the Men- 
exenus, the words are quite in 
conformity with Aristotle’s custom : 
& yap Néyer Dwxp. &v 7G emiraglu. 
On the other hand, in Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, b. 9 (ol per ixaviy 
@HOnoav alriav elva mpds rd -yeve- 
ca Thy Tay Elid piow, dowep év 
Paidwu Dwxpdrys) we must supply 
the present ofera: as the finite verb 
to Womep, K.T.r. 
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are not merely sayings which are present to us in | 
works, but also acts which he completed in the com 
pilation of those works; in that case, therefore, a his 
toric tense, as well as a present, might be used 
quoting them. Though this does not occur very fre 
quently, it is sometimes to be met with,** and we hay 
consequently no right to conclude from the use of th 
preterite in the quotation of a Platonic saying, that 1 
is not derived from any written work.” _ 
But there are also many passages in Aristotl 
where neither Plato nor any one of his dialogues. i 
mentioned, but which have internal evidence to sho 
that Aristotle in writing them had definitely in vie\ 
particular works of Plato, and which very often allud 
to these *‘ unmistakably, though indirectly. The argv 


%9 Eth, N. i. 2, 1095, a. 32 (e6 
yap kal IIhdrwy amrdper rodro Kal 
éfjret) need not be brought ‘in 
here, because in this case (besides 
Republic vi. 511, B) the refer- 
ence seems rather to oral utter- 
ances. But the use of the past 
tense above remarked occurs de- 
cidedly Gen. et Corr. ii. 5, 332, a. 
29: womrep dv 7G Tiywalw MAdrwv 
&ypayev. Phys. iv. 2, 209, b. 15 
(Plato, in Timeeus 52, A sq.) dv 
Térov Kal Thy xwpav Td ard drredn}- 
varo. Polit. ii, 7, 1266, b. 5: 
IAdrwy dé rovs vouous ypdg@wv . . . 
ero, Also Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 
315, a. 29, the words: I\arwv pev 
oty pbvw wepi yevécews éeoxéyaro 
KT. refer to the Timzeus, as we 
see from what follows (315, b. 30; 
316, a. 2 sq) A similar expres- 
sion is used De sensu c. 5, 443, b. 
30, in referring to a verse from the 
Pheenissee of Strattis, dnOes yap 


1026, b. 14 and xi. 8, 1064, b. 2 


brep Evperlinv cxomrrwy etre Sr pd 
n 


ts. s 
40 As Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 15 
sq. in remarking on Metaph. vi. 2 


(vide p. 399, 2) the past tense 
here used, éragev and elpnxe pjoa: 
(which latter, except as a perfec 
cannot be brought under conside 
ation here, in accordance with th 
above remarks) refer to oral utter 
ances, - | 

‘| The formule which Aristot 
makes use of here are all prett 
much to the same effeet, Phys. i 
7, 214,a. 13: gaci res eivar 7 
kevov Thy Tod cwuaros UAnv (Tin 
52, A sq.); De An. ii. 2, 413, 
27: ra dé Nowra pdpia THs Wux7s « 
ox éort xwpord, xabarep ru 
gaow (Tim. 69 c.—though here tl 
reference to a definite passage 1 
questionable) ; Pol. vii. 7, 1327, k 
38: brép yap paci Twes Oeiv bras 


criticism. 


w rots pia x.7.d. (Rep. ii. 
5 A sq.); Pol. vii. 10, 1329 b. 
Ll: offre xolvnv gauev. elvar Setv 
krijow, dorep twes elpjxacw 
ep. ili. 416 D); De An. 1, 5, 411, 
5: Adyouot 54 Twes pEporiy 
ray (tiv yuxnv), &e. (Rep. iv. 
36 sq.); Part. Anim. 11, 6 begin, 
Tre b€ 6 pvedds . . . ovK Gomep 
ovTal Twes Tis yoras omrepuarixi 
Wwaus (Tim. 86 C?); De Ceelo, 
Wii. 1, 298 b. 33; eloi 3¢ Twes, ol 
cal way ciua yernrov rovoict, 
wribévres Kal diadvovres éf émuré- 
kal els érlreda (Tim. 53 C zee 
le Coelo, ii. 3, 286 b. 27: ae 
zi of Gtatpodvres els éwiweda .. . 
cuaprupynKevac galvovrac rovras 


@ &e. (Tim. loc. cit.); De Celo, ii. 
0, "280 a. 28; ... Worep év TH 


B, 293 b. 30: Emo be... gaclv 
thXeoOar similarly Ibid. 1, 
aly (40 B) yéypamra; part. 


him. iv. 2,676 b. 22: dlowep of 
fyovres Thy gicw Tis yonjs 
aOjoews Twos elvas xdpw, ov 
WAGs Aé-youow. pact yap, &c. (‘Tim. 
A-D) Pol. vii. 17, 1336 a. 34: 

Gs O¢ diardoes ray waldwy Kai 
NavOuods odk bp0Ss dwayopetovow 

t Kwhvovres év rois vouos (Laws, 

; i. 791 E sq.) By these ex- 
‘amples the scruples raised as to 
Pol t. iv. 2, 1289 b. 5, being a 
Teference to Plato (Polit. 303 A), 
, 80 far as concerns the manner 
the reference, now settled. 
totle says there: Fin pév ody 
To Kal t&v mpbrepov 

Tws, ob} phy els rabrd BréWas 
iv. éxeivos uév yap Expwe, macdv 
[se. ray modiretwy] obcay 
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mtative value of these passages can only be deter- 
in each case by an appeal to the ordinary rules 
The more perfect is the coincidence 


émiexdy . . . xetplorny dnuoKxpa- 
rlay, = 5 dpiorny. Schaar- 
schmidt (Sind. Soph. wu. Polit. 
echt., &c. Rhein. Mus. N. F. xix. 
p. 2) thinks that he perhaps wishes 
to give us to understand that he 
did not know the author of the 
Politicus, or else that he did not 
consider it to be Plato’s. ‘As far 
as I know, Plato is never cited by 
him in this way or in any way at all 
approaching this.’ Similarly Ueber. 
weg (Zeitschr. f. Philos. N. F. vii. 
&c.) says that the Sophist and 
Politicus are not attested by Aris- 
totle as writings of Plato, but only 
of ris rév wpérepov, and Suckow 
(Form. d. plat. Schr. 87 sq.) argues 
in detail that Aristotle, if he knew 
and accepted the Politicus as Pla- 
tonic, could not possibly have 
failed to mention Plato’s name in 
our passages. Even Steinhart 
(Ztschr. f. Philos. lviii. 47) finds 
the anonymous mention of Plato 
in the Politics so inexplicable that 
he prefers to attribute the reference 
in the parsage before us to an un- 
known writer whose views Plato 
had appropriated. In reality, how- 
ever, the way in which the passage 
of the Politicus is here referred to 
differs from the references to the 
Republic, Timzens, and Laws before 
quoted only in this respect, that the 
author of this dialogue is denoted 
not by ruwés or Exot, but by ris in 
the singular number, that is to say, 
the definite person, whom Aristotle 
is thinking about, is more distinctly 
and clearly referred to than in the 
other places. 
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between the passage in Aristotle and the corresponding 
passage of a Platonic dialogue, and the less reason ws 
have for supposing that the author of the dialogu 
made use of the Aristotelian writing, the clearer i 
becomes that the dialogue in question was known te 
Aristotle, and the greater the probability that this. 
like other portions of our Platonic collection, simi 
larly quoted and employed, was recognised by him as 
genuine. - | ; i" oe 
Among the writings that have been transmitted to | 
us as Platonic, those which are most freqygntly criti 
cised by Aristotle, with continual mention both of the 
author and the dialogue, are th three great expository 
works—the Republic, the eo and the Laws 
Besides these, the Phzedo only is expressly designated 
by him as a work of Plato.“ The Phedrus is once 
named,** and its definition of the soul is twice quoted 
as Platonic.* The speech of Aristophanes from the 
Symposium is treated in a manner that presupposes 
the authenticity of that dialogue ;*° and the same may 
be said of the allusions to the Gorgias, Meno, and 
“ Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 3, xiii. 
5, 1080, 2 a. Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 
335 b. 9 (these three quotations 
refer to Phedo, 100 B_ sq.). 


Further references are given in 
Index Arist. 


896 A; that they have borrowed 


from one and the same writing ig 
shown by the passage in the Meta 
physics in its use of the present 
olerar. Cf. p. 59 


sq. | 
© Polit, ii. 4, 1262 b. Me 


* Rhet. iii. 7 (vide p. 58, 31), a 
passage which gives no occasion 
- the scruples entertained on p. 
55. 

“ Top. vii. 3, 140 b. 3; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071 b. 37. Both places in 
their statement of this definition 
coincide more closely with the Pha- 
drus, 245 C, than with the Laws, x. 


kd@amwep év Tois épwrixols Néyous 
iopev NéyovTa rdav “Apioropdyny 
Previously a tenet of the Platonic 
Republic was mentioned ; still it 
would not follow as a matter o 
course that the Symposium was 
also attributed to Plato ; it is clear, 
however, from the remarks on p, 
58 sq. that this was the case, 


© “« &F p. 58, 30; p.59, 33; asre- 
“gards the Meno, also p. 61, 38. On 
the other hand, of all the further pa- 
allel passages to the Gorgias quoted 
in Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 598 b. 32 8q., 
there is not one strong enough to 
“Prove its being made use of; Eth. 
WN. vii. 12, 1152 b. 8 refers rather 
0 Speusippus (on whom see 663, 
5, 2ud edit.) than to the Gorgias 
95 sq., because here it is not 
serted that xo pleasure is a good, 
but it is merely denied that every 
Pleasure is a good. 
4 See p. 59, 34. 
* Eth. N. vii. 13, p. 1153 a. 13 
ardly refers to Phil. 53 ©, for 
the remarkable expression aicOyr} 
yéveois emphasised there is wanting 
here. On the other hand, in what 
precedes, Z. 8 (repbv re BéAriov 
War THS Hdovis, Womep TwEs pact, 
d réhos Tijs yevécews), he refers to 
Phil. 54 B sq. Possibly the 
Aristotelian origin of this’ para- 
graph is uncertain (cf. Part ii. b. 
» 1, 2nd edit.); should it, how- 
sr, only proceed from Eudemus, 
ts evidence is none the less worthy 
consideration. Further cf, my 
aton. Stud. 281 sq. 
© Eth. N. x. 2, 1172 b. 28: 
p on NOY Kal IIAdTwv dvarpe? 
ovK tarw ior ra-yabdy alperds- 
 Tépov yap elvac rov Hddv Blov perd, 
povijrews 7 xwpls, ef be 7d puxrov 
. 
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Hippias.** The Thesetetus is not actually men- 
ioned, but passages are adduced as from Platonic 
writings, which are only there to be found,.’” Similarly 
@ Philebus is not named by Aristotle ; ‘but in certain 
massages of his Ethics he evidently has it in mind, 
and in one of these passages he cites expressly from a 
Platonic exposition, propositions which the Philebus 
lone contains.” We therefore cannot doubt that he 


“Kpeirrov, ovK elvar Thy nooviv rd-ya- 
Ov * obdevds yap rporrebévros aird 
Tayadv alperwrepov-yevécbar. What 
is here quoted trom Plato, and more 
particularly, as the present dvacpet 
shows, from a Platonic written 
treatise, stands line for line, even 
to the particular expressions, in the 
Philebus (20 E-22 A, 60 B-61 A). 
The supposition of Schaarschmidt 
(Samm. d. plat. Schr. 278 Sq.) is 
entirely inadmissible (as Georgii 
Jahrb. f. Philol. 1868, vol. 97, 300 
Sq. clearly shows). He refers the 
quotation of Aristotle to Protag. 
353 C-358 C, instead of the Phile- 
bus, and would account for the 
great conformity of it with the 
Philebus by supposing the writer 
of the Philebus to have made use 
of the passage of Aristotle. Not 
merely are the expressions different 
in the Protagoras—there is no 
mention of gdpdvyors, of alperdv, of 
the mixed life and of the separation 
(xwpis) of pleasure and knowledge, 
as ins the Philebus,—but, there is 
simply nothing at all that Aristotle 
quotes from Plato. The Prota- 
goras does not refute the identifi- 
cation of the good with pleasure, by 
showing that pleasure joined with 
knowledge is better than pleasure 
alone ; but from the presupposition 
that the good consists in pleasure (a 
presupposition, the problematical 
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was acquainted with this dialogue and recognised its 
authenticity. There are also in the writings of Aris- 
totle many indications, which sometimes taken inde- 
pendently, sometimes in their coincidence,” unmistak- 


correctness of which is indeed 
hinted at, p. 358 B, which, how- 
ever, Socrates himself makes and 
never attacks) it is demonstrated 
that every man does that from 
which he anticipates for himself 
most enjoyment and least pain ; 
it is therefore impossible to sin 
against his better knowledge, 
through being overcome by plea- 
sure—a tenet which Aristotle loc. 
cit. does not mention. 

80 Indeed the value of Aristotle’s 
evidence is in a high degree 
strengthened thereby. In an en- 
tire series of passages from differ- 
ent works, widely distant in point 
of time, Aristotle shows an agree- 
ment with two writings in our 
collection of Plato’s works (which, 
owing to their reciprocal references 
(Soph. 217 A Polit. ad init.), 
must stand or fall together), so 
striking, not only in thought but 
in expression, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be attributed merely to acci- 
dent. He alludes in one (perb. 
two) of these passages expressly 
to Plato, in a second (Metaph. 
xiv. 2; see previous note) clearly 
enough to a Platonic written trea- 
tise, in a third (Polit. iv. 2, see p. 
62, 41) to a ris ray mpébrepov, In 
the rest indefinitely to views and 
assertions, the author of which 
indeed he does not name, but 
which he had already before him 
from various sources. How are 
these facts to be explained, if 
Aristotle either did not know the 
Sophist and Politicus, or did not 
acknowledge them as Platonic? 
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-to his predecessors whose views © 


(two cases, the difference between 
which Schaarschmidt loc. cit. 98 
sq., 237 sq. does not clearly dis- 
tinguish). The first of these sup- 
positions is disproved by the definite 
and repeated allusion of Axistotle 


i i 


are here noticed; for it is quite — 
beyond the bounds of probability — 
to suppose either that Aristotle ° 
picked up and retailed out of oral — 
tradition or lost writings all that — 
is found in our dialogues, (the : 
mention of which is most simply 
explained by his having made use 
of these dialogues), or that the 
writer of those dialogues only ° 
collected these scattered notices — 
by way of a supplement, either 
from the same sources as Aristotle, 
or from his own works. If on 
the other hand we suppose that the 
Sophist and Politicus were indeed 
used by Aristotle, but not acknow- 
ledged as Platonic, we shall seek 
in vain for any explanation of the 
fact that, Metaph. vi. 2 (xi. 8), he 
quotes as Platonic a passage which 
is found in a dialogue recognised 
by himself to be spurious ; or that, 
Metaph. xiv. 2, in his statement of 
the grounds which gave rise to a 
far-reaching determination of Pla- 
tonic doctrines, he follows the 
thoughts and expressions of a 
supposititious writing of Plato’s in 
reference to the same subjects; and 
again that he repeatedly favours a 
second pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
with a notice, of which, one would 
have imagined, he would scarcely 
have thought such an apocryphal 


_ a 
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duction worthy, 
t generall ~ 57) he refers to 
10 Socratic dialogues, except those 
ich are contained in our collec- 
mn of Plato’s works, and conse- 
itly, as we must conclude, to such 
aly as he recognised to be Platonic. 
* The following passages seem 
Tefer to the Sophist : (1) Metaph. 
2, 1026, b. 14: 8d Wrdrwy 
porov Twa ov KaKds Thy cogucriKhy 
rept 7d wh bv Eratev. If Aristotle 
ere alludes to a Platonic dialogue, 
ms can only be the Sophist, in 
hich 254, A stands the following : 
@ Sophist, dwodiSpdcxwv els Tip 
00 wh bvros oKorewotyTa, TpLBA 
rporamrdwevos airs can with dif- 
multy be caught sight of; and 
naarschmidt is entirely mistaken 
amml. d. plat. Schr. 196) in re- 
ing instead of this to the Ke- 
ablic vi. 492 A—494 B, where 
re is nothing about the relation 
Sophistic to the wiv. From the 
ae passage comes (2) Metaph. 
- 8, a paragraph which is only 
lother recension of vi. 2, 1064, b. 
9: 06 TlAdrwy od Kaxds elpnke 
Fas Tov cogioThy wept rd wh dv 


considering 


2 Sophist is so perfectly obvious, 
it even Schaarschmidt allows it 
mm. d. plat. Schr. 101); and 
on if this part of the Metaphysics 
not come from Aristotle (on 
h vide p. 54, 22), still the 
age has its importance ag evi- 
nce for the reference, which the 
ls in Metaph. vi. 2 had given 
However, there is no need 

this evidence ; even of itself it 
18 highly improbable that a judg- 
ti which occurs in a written 
tise handed down as Platonic 


: 


rplBew. Here the quotation of M 
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bly prove that both the Sophist *' and the Politicus ” 


and here only, should be quoted by 
Aristotle as indeed Platonic, but 
not out of this treatise.- (On the 
past tense érage cf. p. 62,39.) Still 
if this passage stood alone, we 
~~ have some doubt. But we 
find in Aristotle still further ex- 
press references to the Sophist. 
(3) In Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b. 
35, Aristotle remarks, in connec- 
tion with the uestion, whether 
the Ideas and Numbers are com- 
posed of certain croiyeta: woAdd 
Mev ody Ta alria ris emi rairas Tas 
ovcias éxrporfs, uddywra 8&8 7d 
dropijoa: dpxyaixas. ote yap avrois 
wdvr’ EcecOxt ev rd bvra, abrd rd by, 
el wh Tis NboeL Kal dudce Badtetrac 
TY Maduevipou Moyy “ob yap untore 
Tovro days elvac wh ovra,” ad’ 
avd-yxn elvar rd wh dv detéar bri Lore. 
ovTw yap éx rol dvros Kal &ddov 
Twos Ta bvra Eoecbat, ef woddd 
corw. Of. 1089, a. 19: é wolov 
ody bvros Kal wh bvros woddd rd 
dvra; Boverat perv 5h Td pYevdos xai 
Tavrny riy diow déyew (Alex. 
A€yer) 75 ov« bv. x... Now that in 
this passage Aristotle did not 
merely (as Schaarschmidt, Rhein. 
us. xviii. 7; Samml. d, Plat. 
Schr. 105 wishes to make out) in- 
tend us to understand Platonic 
scholars, but, primarily Plato 
himself, is at once clear from 
the beginning, in which his object 
is to display the grounds which 
gave rise originally to the suppo- 
sition of elements of the Ideas ; for 
this supposition was undoubted- 
ly first propounded by Plato, and 
Schaarschmidt loc. cit. is wrong in 
believing that the reference here 
cannot be to Plato, inasmuch as 
the doctrine of Ideas in Aristotlo’s 
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were regarded by him 
is plainly referred to 
support 


in the 


Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078, b. 12, 1,6, 
987, a. 29, is derived from Socratic 
and Heraclitean doctrines, whereas 
the view of the évco: in our passage 
[together with another, it rans: 
mod pev ody Td atria] 
from a reference to the Parmenides. 
There the question is concerned 
with the Ideas, here with the ele- 
ments, unity, and the great and 
gmall, Further, the reference of 
the passage before us to Plato 
follows from the singular BovAerau 
and (according to Alexander’s read- 
ing) A¢yet; these same ex pressions, 
however (cf. p. 59 sq.), show that 
Arist. is referring to a definite 
written treatise of Plato’s, which 
can be no other than the Sophist, 
for in the Sophist only does what 
we have here occur. Again, though 
Aristotle, as usual, does not quote 
word for word, only formulating 
more precisely what Plato says, 
in conformity with his supposed 
meaning (SovAerac), and further on 
(1089, a. 21) adding a remini- 
scence from lectures or oral disqui- 
sitions (See on this point Bonitz 
ad loc.; Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 
157, f); still the allusion to pas- 
sages like Soph. 237 A, 241 D, 
242 A, 258 D, E, cannot be mis- 
taken (as Pilger, in his Programm 
iib. d. Athetese des plat. Soph. 
Berl. 1869, p. 7, 8q., thauraglily 
proves). (4) It must remain un- 
decided whether Metaph. vii. 4, 
1030, a. 25; Rhet. 24, 1402, a. 4; 
Soph. El. 25, 180, a. 32, are to be 
referred specially to the remarks 
in the Sophist (258 E, 260 C) 
about the “by; in De Interpr. 11, 
21, 0.32 (7d 52 ph dy, Sre dotacroy, 
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as Platonic; and as the Politicus 


of all the evidence on the side of the latter. 


is derived 


Laws, it has the further 


obk adnbes elreiv dv 71), and Soph. 
El. 5, 167, a. 1 (olov ef 7d ph b 
éort Soéacrov, bre Td wh bY torw), it 
is exceedingly probable, though 
not strictly proved, that there is 
an allusion to Soph. 240 D—241, 
B; for with the point which is 
nme | emphasised in this pas 
sage,—that we cannot use expres 
sions like Wevdq Sogd sew, without 
asserting Wevdq ws éorw ev dbEus 
re kal xara Néyous, and conse 
quently attributing the év to the 
py) bv, — parallel passages like 
Thesetet. 189, A. Rep. v., 476, Ee 
478, B. do not correspond sd 
closely. (5) The reference of Top. 
vi. 7, 146, a. 22 sq. to Soph. 24 
D, is more certain: in the latter 
assage as an example of a dis 
junctive definition, which is there 
fore open to certain objections, i¢ 
quoted, drs 7d &y 76 duvare 
wade t worjoac; in the formel 
also we read: Aéyw Sh 70 ka 
drrovavooy Kexrnucvoy Sivapu. elt’ € 
7d mwovetw erepov briody wepuxds cl 
els 7d wade. . . . Tay ToUTO byTu 
elvat; this is again repeated 248 
c. and it is shown that this de 
termination is also applicable 
supersensuous existence. Itisincre 
dible that so characteristic a defini 
tion was propounded earlier by an; 
other philosopher; it seems rathe 
as if it was first put forward by it 
author in connection with the in 
gs introduced in the Sophist, 
or the purpose of solving th 
questions there raised, and it is 
moreover actually brought in is 
something new and hitherto un 
known to the opponents at p. 24 


= The passage of the Politics 
ere Arist. mentions the judg- 
lent of one of his predecessors 
| democracy has been already 
ed, p. 62, 41. If we compare 
ith it Polit. 303 A: 6d yéyove [n 
UV TAROovs dpxij] wacdy pev voul- 
Tay wodtrelwy oie dv rovrwy xe 
) Tapavouwy § oiodv tyutacav 
Ariorn, the complete harmony in 
ought; and in ‘words too, as far 
‘#8 can be expected in a quotation 
irom memory ; makes it almost un- 
‘imaginable that Aristotle had any 
her passage in his mind. Not 
$ decided are the two passages 
olit. iii, 15, 16, 1286, a. 7, 1287, 
33. The first proposes the ques- 
h: mérepov cuudéper wGddov bd 
0 dplorov avipos dpyecbar } dws 
by dplorwy vouwy, and remarks 
over 5H Tots voulever suungéepew 
rtheverOa Td Kabbdov pdvor oi 
Aéyew, GAN’ ob mpds Tra 
poorirrovra émirdrrew, wor’ év 
“Oragoiy réxvy ro Kard Yypapmmar’ 
Xewv PriGov; the second in criti- 
ing this view mentions particu- 
ly the latter point: 7d 62 rép 
xvav elvat Soxei mwapdderyya 
N60s, bre 7d Kara ypduyara 
TpeverIar paidov. The assertions 
> combated are developed at 
th in the Politicus ; p. 294 A. 
,it is shown: 7 8’ pdiorov ob robs 
juous early loxvew, adr’ dvdpa rdv 
2 ppovicews Bacidtxdy, and this 
supported by the argument that 
aw lays down the same or- 
ance for all persons and cases 
it regard to particular cir- 
stances, —that it is a &d wrayrds 
vouervov amroiv, pds Ta uNndérore 
i; and in the further working 
of this position occurs (295 
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is clear from the Rhetoric that the Apology was 
cnowledged by Aristotle ; 


but some doubt exists with 


B, and previously 293 A) the 
comparison with the physicians, 
who do not bind themselves strictly 
to the ruies of their art, when 
that art itself shows them that 
under given circumstances a de- 
parture therefrom is advisable. 
We must conclude that this was 
actually the comparison to which 
Aristotle loc. cit. alludes, although 
we do not know that the: Politicus 
was in his possession: for there 
can be no question as to an ac- 
cidental coincidence in such a cha- 
racteristic thought ; and it is just 
as incredible that the author of 
the Politicus based his own theory, 
self-consistent as it is, and deduced 
from Socratico- Platonic - presup- 
positions with such consummate 
accuracy and justness, merely on 
the passages in Aristotle, and still 
more “incredible that he should 
have done this without attempting 
to remove the objections of Aristotle 
at all. Now Aristotle actually 
met with the views which he com- 
bats.: where else can he have found 
them except in the dialogue be- 
fore us? For otherwise we must 
supposs before our Politicus an- 
other -treatise forming its counter- 
art, belonging likewise to the 
Platonic school, and corresponding 
with it, even in the particulars 
of the thoughts and the exposition. 
—Moreover the assertion which 
Arist. Polit. 1, 1, 1252, a. 7, 
combats: aohiriucsy Kal Baodixdv 
kai oixovouixey kal Seororixdy elvar 
Tév atrov, is found together with 
the reason; ws ovdév fiapépovoav 
HeydAnv oixiay 7 pxpay wédu, al- 
most word for word in the Poli- 
ticus 259 B, C; the same asser 
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regard to the Menexenus.”* 


Parmenides ; there is only one minor particular, which 
may possibly be quoted from it.> But if the Philebus 
really alludes to the Parmenides,** the evidence for the 
one dialogue would indirectly apply to the other. The 
Protagoras, too, is never specified; but it was ap- 
parently known to Aristotle,” and used by him as a 


tion is repeatedly spoken of by 
Aristotle, Pol. i. 3, 1253, b. 18, 
ce: 7, beg. vii., 3. 13825, a. 27.— 
Further parallel passages, the 
evidence of which is however infe- 
rior to those hitherto quoted, are 
iven in the Index Arist. 

83 -This follows from a compari- 
son of the Laws, iv. 713 C sq. 
(on the golden age), with Polit. 
271Dsq. Schaarschmidt, however 
(Samm, d. plat. Schr.), thinks the 
passage of the Laws imitated in 
the Politicus. In my opinion, the 
freshness and originality of the 
exposition in the passage before 
us is so decided, that the grounds 
for its spuriousness must be very 
strong, before we should be justi- 


fied in looking for the origin of 


the Politicus in the wider amplifi- 
cations of the Laws, which even 
here (713 E) obviously contain an 
allusion to the Republic (v. 473, 


. 8q.)- 

os The passages with which we 
are here concerned were quoted on 
. p. 54, and the grounds on which 

the citations of the 3rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric were called in question 
were there indicated. Apart from 
these, however, the use of the Apo- 
logy is proved by Rhet. 11, 23; al- 
9 the saying of Socrates, 
which is quoted 1, 9, with the 
words Zwxpdrns eeyew may, ac- 
cording to what we have said at 
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He nowhere mentions the 


p. 60 sq. have come to Aristotle 
from other quarters, as for instance 
from the Menexenus, Even if he 
knew this dialogue, we must still 
suppose other sources of tradition 
for Socratic sayings, for he could 
scarcely have attributed it to the 
historic Socrates merely on the} 
authority of the Menexenus. 

55 In the passage mentioned p.” 
59, 34, which certainly may come” 
from the Parmenides as well as” 
from the Theeetetus. 

6 J have already supported this. 
in my Platon, Stud. 194, by the 
argument that the first part of 
the Parmenides (129 B sq., 130 
E sq.) is as good as | cited 
in the Philebus (14 C, 15 B), and 
this reason I still think is quite 
valid. Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. 
plat. Schr, 277) also agrees wit 
me; he, however, makes use olf 
this supposition in a different di 
rection from that above, and con- 
cludes from the spuriousness of the 
Parmenides, which he believes t 
be incontestable, that the Philebus 
likewise cannot be genuine. 

%” The proof is furnished by th 
passage quoted in Bonitz’s Index 
Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687, a. 24 


elval dace xal yunvdv Kal obx Exov 


ra. brdov mpds Thy GAKiv. Cf. Pro 


agoras.°? 


21 C (Protagoras’s Myth.): xat dp¢ 
7a pev Gdda SGa euperGs wdvrwy 
Exovra, Tov 52 dvOpwrov yupuvdv Te 
Kal dvurédynrov Kal dorpwrov kat 
dom)ov, 
_ ® For instance Prot. 352 B sq. 
is the source of the account about 
Socrates Eth. N. vii. 3 ad init., 
and the notice of Protag. Ethic. N. 
x. 1, 1164, a. 24 refers to Prot. 
328 B sq. Also Eth. N. iii. 9, 
1115, a. 9 approaches nearer Prot. 
358 D than — 198 B. 
ft _ © Cf. the references in Bonitz’s 

Index. Arist. 599 a. and the pre- 
ceding note. 

© De An. 1,2. 405,b. 27: 80 Kal 
rots dvduacw axorovOovow, ol ev 7d 
Deppdv Néyorres (sc. Thy Yuxhy), dre 
81a Tobro Kal 7d SHv dvduacras, ol 
oe 7d Yuxpdv ba Ti dvarvony Kal 
Thy Kardwutw KadeicOac Wuxi. 
‘Crat. 399 D: in the name Yuxh 
the consideration seems to have 
heen, ws roiro dpa, éray rapp To 

part, alridv dors Tov fav adiTy, 
THY Tov avarveiy Sivauw mapéxov 
Kal ava Wiyov. 

|! Hipp. Maj. 298 A, Socrates 
s forth the definition tentatively, 
| immediately shows it to be 
seless, Ore 7d Kady éore 7d dv 
ns Te kal SWews H5v. The same 
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storical authority.» He seems also to have been ac- 
quainted with the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches ; 
though this is not so certain as in the case of the Pro- 
It is still more doubtful whether or not two 
passages relate to the Cratylus ® and the Greater Hip- 
jas." ‘The Euthydemus is indeed referred to by Eu- 
demus ;“ but the fallacies which Aristotle quotes from 
the sophist of that name are not to be found in the 
Platonic dialogue ; and though certainly on the suppo- 


definition is also mentioned by 
Aristotle, Top. vi. 7, 146, a. 21 as 
an example of a faulty disjunctive 
definition (ofoy 7d xaddv 7rd bv 
Spews 7d 5 dxohs 75V). He does 
not, however, say whence he got 
it, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent our supposing that, like the 
definition quoted in Top. v. 5, 135, 
a. 12, it was originally propounded 
by some writer of the Sophistic 
period (some Prodicus or Gorgias), 
or else by some one unknown to us, 
and was met with by Aristotle in- 
dependently of the Hippias; or 
that it was current in the Academic 
school (based on Phileb. 51 B sq., 
or a corresponding oral discussion) 
and was therefore known to Aris- 
totle just as much as to the author 
of the Hippias, supposing him to 
have been other than Plato. The 
statement of it in Aristotle also 
varies considerably from that in 
the Hippias, and according to 
Metaph. v. 29 (vide p. 392, 3) 
Aristotle seems to have been ac- 
quainted with only one Hippias, 
viz. the Hippias Minor. 

= GT. Pp. 50, 13. 

Soph. El. 20, 177, b. 12 sq.3 
Rhet. 11, 24, 1401, a. 26; cf. vol. 
i. 914, 4, 3rd edit. 
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sition of its genuineness, we should expect Aristotle to 
have used it in his examination of fallacies which 
often brought him in contact with it,” this relation of 
the two expositions is not sufficiently established to 
serve as proof for the authenticity of the Euthydemus. 
If, then, any dialogue in our collection is mentioned 
by Aristotle as Platonic, or used by him in a manner 
that presupposes it to be so, this circumstance is 
greatly in favour of its authenticity. For twenty years 
before the death of Plato, Aristotle was a member of 
the Platonic School at Athens; after that event he 
quitted the city, but returned twelve or thirteen years 
later for the rest of his life. That during the lifetime 
of the master any writing should have been falsely 
regarded as his work, by scholars who were already well 
instructed on the subject, or had the opportunity at 
any moment of becoming so, is quite impossible. Even 
in the generation succeeding his death, while Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates were at the head of the Academy, 
and Aristotle and other personal disciples of Plato 
lived in Athens, this could only have occurred under 
quite peculiar conditions, and to a very limited extent. 
It is indeed conceivable that some one of the less 
important dialogues might after the death of Plato 
have been admitted even by his immediate disciples 
without previous acquaintance with it, as an- earlier 
work that had escaped their attention, or under certain 
circumstances as a posthumous bequest. Cases of this 
kind have occurred in our own times, though we are so 
much richer than the ancients in resources, and more 


6 Cf, Part I. 910 sq. 
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tised in literary criticism. It might still more 
ily happen that an imperfect sketch of Plato’s, com- 
leted by another after his death—an unfinished 
iting, worked up by one of his disciples—might be 
ceived as wholly genuine, without accurate discrimi- 
|| mation of the original from the later ingredients. But 
' [16 is incredible that such things should frequently have 
peated themselves in the first generation after the 
'}master’s death; or that reputed works of his, which, 
| hac they existed, must on account of their importance 
‘Pliave been owned during his lifetime by the School, 
[should afterwards have emerged, and have been univer- 
ally recognised. If the testimony of Aristotle to 
| PPlatonic writings, so far as it is clear and undoubted, 
| s not absolutely guarantee their authenticity, it is 
| Jat all events so strong an argument in their favour, that 
' Jonly the weightiest internal evidence should be suffered 
8 countervail it; and if any criticism of the Platonic 
llection starts from presuppositions requiring the 
rejection of numerous works recognised by Aristotle, 
there is enough in this one circumstance to prove these 
esuppositions incorrect. ) 
But if the evidence of Aristotle has this importance 
the side of the writings from which he quotes, can 
with certainty conclude that those about which he is 
ut are spurious? No one would maintain this with- 
some qualification, . Aristotle is not passing jude- 
t on P lato’s works as a literary historian who is 
d to furnish a complete catalogue of them, and to 
L all that he knows. Nor does he deal with them asa 
rn writer of the history of philosophy, whose object 
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+t is to combine their whole philosophic content into a 
representation of the Platonic theory ; he only mentions 
them when occasion-offers, in stating his own views, 01 
criticising or opposing those of Plato and Socrates. W 
must not expect him, therefore, to name everything tha 
is known to him as Platonic, but only such writings as it | 
was necessary or desirable to mention for the purposes | 
of any scientific discussion he might happen to be pur=) 
suing. Even this canon, however, must be cautiously } 
applied. Plato’s works are for us the sole, or at any rate 
the principal, source of our knowledge concerning his 
system: we cannot speak of the Platonic philosophy 
without continually recurring to them. . In the case 0 i 
Aristotle it was otherwise. He owes his knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrines in the first place to verbal com) 
munication and personal intercourse; in the secon¢ 
place only, to the writings of Plato. They were to hin 
but subsidiary sources; in the exposition of the doc 
trines, he uses them sometimes for the confirmation of 
that which he already knows from Plato’s oral dis 
courses; but he has no occasion to enter more deephy 
into their contents except on subjects which were not 
examined in those discourses. Of such subjects, the 
most important seem to be the application of philoso- 
phical principles to the explanation of nature and te 
political institutions: hence the numerous quotations 
from the Republic, the Timeeus, and the Laws. ‘I'he 
metaphysical bases of the system, on the other hand 
are indeed frequently and searchingly criticised by Aris 
totle, but in by far the greater number of cases on th 
ground of Plato’s discourses: the propeedeutic enq 
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*s into the conception of knowledge, true virtue, 
the art of governing, love, the right scientific 
ethod, and its opposition to the Sophistic teaching, 
© seldom touched upon. Only one “ of the many pas- 
ges from which we derive our knowledge of the 
leory of ideas is quoted by him; he makes no allusion 
9 What is said on this subject in the Republic, Timeeus, 
ymposium, Pheedrus, and Thesetetus ; nor to the ex- 
Planations of the Sophist, Parmenides, and Philebus, 

though there was abundant opportunity for it. Even 
the well-known discussions of the Republic upon the 
Good are merely glanced at with an uncertain hint, 
despite the frequent occasions when they might have 
sen aptly introduced. If we turn to those dialogues 
@ authenticity of which has never been questioned, 
e find the Protagoras, as before remarked,” apparently 
ade use of in some passages, but it is never named, 
qand nothing is quoted from it as Platonic. The Thex- 
etus is twice mentioned, the Gorgias and the Sympo- 
lum once; and none of these quotations relate to the 
Main content of the dialogues—they are only incidental 
recollections of certain particulars in them, the notice 
of which seems entirely fortuitous, All this being con- 
sidered, we may well hesitate to conclude from Aris- 
totle’s silence with regard to any Platonic writing, that 
) was unacquainted with it; and this so much ‘the 
ore, as we do not even possess the whole of Aristotle’s 


The Phedo 100 B sq., quoted p. 70. ;, 
06, 24; p. 64, 42. As is the case with the Par- 
Eth, iv. 1, 2, 1095, a. 26 is a menides ; Ucberweg. plat. Schr. 
miscence of Rep, vi, 507 A; 1768q.; Schaarschmidt, Samm. d. 
ae . pl Schr, 164, 
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works, and some lost writing or fragment might very 
possibly contain citations from dialogues for which we 
have now no Aristotelian evidence. It is certainly 
surprising that Aristotle should assert that Plato never 
enquired wherein the participation of things in ideas 
consists; while in the Parmenides (130 E sqq.) the 
difficulties with which this theory has to contend are 
clearly pointed out. But it is not more surprising 
than that he should assail the doctrine of ideas with 
the question: ‘Who formed the things of sense after 
the pattern of the ideas?’“—though it is distinctly 
stated in the Timeus (28 C sq.) that the Creator o 
the world did this in looking on the eternal archetypes.” 
Nor, again, that he should maintain, notwithstanding 
the well-known explanation in the Phedo,” often 
alluded to by himself—notwithstanding the doctrine in 
the Republic, of the Good being the absolute end of the 
world—that the final cause is not touched by the 
ideas.“2 We should have expected that in attacking 


69 Metaph. 1, 987, b. 13: rh 
pévro ye pebeew ) Tiv plunow 
res by etn T&v elddv, ddetoar (Plato 
and the Pythagoreans) éy Kow@ 
Snrew. 

70 Metaph. 1, 9, 991,a. 20: 76 
Se Aéyew wapadeiynara abra [se. 
ra ely] elvar ... . Kevodoyelv 
dort we. - Th ydp ore 7d Epyas- 
éuevov mpds ras lddas dwroBdéror ; 
Thid. 992, a. 24; xii. 10, 1075, b. 
19. Inmy Platon. Stud. 215, I 
have mentioned a similar instance, 
where Arist. (only incidentally) 
denies to Plato researches which 
he had actually made (Gen. et 
Corr. 1, 2, 315 a., 29 sq.; of. Tim. 
58 D sq., 70 B sq., 73-81). 


7 Or if it should be maintained 
in the latter case, that the Demiur- 
gus is not a scientific explanation 
and might therefore have been left 
out of account by Aristotle, he 
might just as well waive the diffi 
culties of the Parmenides because 
no positive determination is there 
given as to how we are to under 
stand the participation of things 
in the Ideas. 

7 On which see p. 64, 


42, 


and Cod. A»; 
roujoes should 
émioT.) dp@uev bv alriov, 5d Kal wa 
voos kal waoa gvots motel, ovo 
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lato about the rptroc avOpwroc, Aristotle, had he 
mn acquainted with the Parmenides, would have re- 
red to the fact that in that dialogue (1324) the same 
jection is raised. But might we not also have ex- 
ected after the further stricture: ‘ Plato ought then 
) assume ideas of art productions, mere relations, &c., 
thich he does not,’’® some such remark as this: ‘In his 
itings he certainly does speak of such ideas’? And 
n the discussions concerning the Platonic theory of the 
yorld-soul,” should we not have anticipated some men- 
ion of the passage in the Laws about the evil soul,’ 
vhich has given so many handles to criticism ? Many 
ther things besides these might reasonably have been 
looked for on the supposition that the writings of Plato 
lad the same significance, as sources of his doctrines, 
Aristotle as for us, and were used by him in a 
imilar manner, But this we have no right to presup- 
ose ; and therefore his not alluding to a writing is by 
10 means sufficient to prove that it was unknown to 
im, or that he did not acknowledge it to be Platonic, 
By means of Aristotle's testimony, supplemented 
metimes from other quarters,” we are thus enabled to 
scribe a number of writings to Plato with all the cer- 
inty that can be attained in this way.” ‘These works 
equaint us with the scientific and literary character of 
air author, and so furnish us with a criterion for the 


THs THs airlas . . . ovOev drre- p. 635 sq., 2nd edit. 
a etd, 


T 7 Laws x. 896, 897. 
* Vide on this Part II, b. 220, 8 See p. 50. 
dedit. Platon. Stud. 257. ” How far this goes was dis- 
" Cf. Part IT. b. 217 sq., 2nd cussed on p. 72 sq. 
yg 113 sq. of this vol. ° 
© De An. 1, 3, 406, b. 25; cf. 
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criticism of other works or portions of works which | 
are either insufficiently supported by external evidence, | 
or in their form or contents are open to suspicion. | 
Great care, however, is necessary in fixing and applying | 
this standard ; and in some cases even the most cautious | 
weighing of favourable and adverse considerations can- | 
not insure absolute certainty.*’ In the first place we | 
must decide, on which of the dialogues noticed by Aris- 
totle our Platonic criterion is to be based. If we con- 
fine ourselves to those which he expressly attributes to 
Plato, we shall have only the Republic, the Timeeus, 
the Phedo, and the Laws; and important as these 
works are, it is questionable whether they represent the | 
scientific and literary individuality of the many-sided 
Plato exhaustively enough to make everything appear | 
un-Platonic that at all departs from their type. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into account those writings | 
of which Aristotle makes use without mentioning their | 
author, or from which he quotes something that Plato 
has said, without naming the dialogue,—we find that 
the Philebus is as well attested as the Theeetetus ; the 
Sophist, Politicus, Meno, and the Lesser Hippias, as 
the Gorgias and Symposium; and all of them better 
than the Protagoras, the authenticity of which no one 
doubts. Our Platonic criterion must, in this case, 
therefore be considerably wider than that of Ueberweg 
and Schaarschmidt. Moreover it must not be imagined 
that each. divergence in a dialogue from those works 
considered normal is necessarily a proof of its spurious- 


£ On what follows cf. the valuable paper of Steinhart, Ztschr. f. 
” Phil. lviii. 55 sq. 
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s; these normal works themselves present deviations 
from the other, equal in importance to many that 
© formed the basis of adverse judgments, If it be 
ected against the Philebus that it wants dramatic 
iness, and the flow of conversational development, 
@ Protagoras may be charged with meagreness of 
lentific content, with the entire failure of the theory 
ideas, with the apparent barrenness of result in the 
ole enquiry, and the fatiguing prolixity of the dis- 
sion about the verse of Simonides. If the antinomic 
velopment of conceptions is peculiar to the Parmen- 
s, and elaborate classifications to the Sophist and 
iticus,—the Timeeus stands alone not only in its 
eories of the Creator and antemundane matter, the 
thematical construction of the elements, the arith- 
tical division, and distribution of the soul in space, 
t in its minute treatment of the whole subject of 
ysics, to which no other dialogue makes an approach. 
@ Laws are separated by a far greater interval from 
2 Republic and from the other normal works than 
om the Politicus, and in an artistic point of view are 

Spen to much graver criticism than the dialectical dia- 

mies; the later form of the Platonic philosophy, 

own to us through Aristotle, has a much more 

ruse and formal character than the logical and me- 

hysical statements of the Laws. We cannot, indeed, 

juite so far as Grote,®! who sometimes speaks as if 

‘0 in none of his works had the least regard to those 

ady written, and thought nothing of contradicting 

self in the most glaring manner, even in one and 

’ Plato, i. 349, 360, 439, 559; ii, 89, 125; ili, 165, 463, 521, 1, 
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the same dialogue. But we ought not, on the othe 

hand, to forget that so exuberant a spirit as Plato's w : 
not limited for its expression to one particular form 
that the purpose of a dialogue might make it necessa 
to emphasize some points in it, and to pass slightly ove 
others: that the nature of a subject or the readers fo 
whom it was intended might require the style of 
work to be more or less ornate, and the treatment t 
be more or less popular; that much that now seems t@ 
us incomprehensible might be explained by special oc 
casions and personal references ; that we are not justifie 
in expecting, even from a Plato, nothing but produces 
tions of equal finish and importance; that as we migl 
have anticipated, even without the evidence establisk 
ing it, during the sixty years of Plato’s literary activit 
both his philosophy and his artistic method underwen 
a considerable change, and that on this account, if o 
no other, a standard derived from a portion of h 
works cannot be applicable to them all without condi 
tion or modification. These considerations certainl 
render a decision concerning the genuineness 
Platonic writings, so far as this depends on internal 
arguments, very difficult and complicated. It is n 
enough simply to compare one dialogue with others, v 
must enquire whether Plato, as we know him from h 
undoubted works, might be pond to have produce 
the writing in question at a certain date and under ce 
tain circumstances. This of course cannot always | 
answered with equal assurance, either affirmatively 
negatively. It is sometimes hard to distinguish wit 
perfect accuracy the work of a tolerably onpary imitat 
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2m. a less important work of the master; what is un- 
‘latonic from what is unfinished, or the result of Plato’s 
lvanced age; and therefore it is almost unavoidable 
among the dialogues which ‘can be vouched for as 
latonic, or the reverse, others should creep in, with 
spect to which a certain degree of probability is all 
e can attain. ‘Those writings, however, on which our 
nowledge and estimate of the Platonic philosophy 
hiefly depend, can well maintain their ground in any 
impartial investigation ; while, on the other hand, our 
. eneral view of Platonism would be very little affected 
‘by the genuineness or spuriousness of several of the 
lif lesser dialogues. 
It is impossible in this place to pursue this subject 
ore particularly, or to discuss the reasons which may 
: e urged for or against the Platonic origin of each 
Work. But it seems necessary to point out those writ- 
hin gs on which, as original sources of the Platonic philo- 
if Sophy, our exposition of that philosophy will be founded, 
7% even the critical grounds which determine the posi- 
tion of these writings should not at once be explained, 
and receive only partial notice hereafter. 
Our collection of Platonic works contains, besides 
hose dialogues which even in ancient times were ac- 
owledged to be spurious,” thirty-five dialogues, thir- 
en letters, and a number of definitions, mostly relat- 
g to ethics. Among these there are a few—the Prota-~ 
yas, Pheedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, Thesetetus, and 
public—the authenticity of which has never been 


2 Cf. p. 49, 10. . ’ mann has admitted ef. 57, 16. 
On the six others which Here 
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questioned : the Pheedo also has been as little affected 
by the suspicion of Panzetius (if it really existed)**-—as 
the ‘Timzeus by Schelling’s temporary doubt.” The 
genuineness of all these works may be considered as 
fully established. There are, besides, several other im- 
portant dialogues—the Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus,—which, in spite of the re- 
peated assaults upon them in modern days,® are certainly 
to be regarded as Platonic—not only on the strength 
of the Aristotelian testimony which can be cited for 


84 Of. on this p. 49, 10. 

85 Schelling himself in fact re- 
tracted his Seiten against this 
dialogue (Philos. u. Rel. WW. 1, 
Abth. vi. 36) pees (WW. 
Abth. vii. 374); previously, how- 
ever, it had been answered by 
Béckh (Stud. v. Daub. u. Creuzer 
iii, 28). Its repetition by certain 
writers, a8 for instance Weisse (z. 
Arist. Physik 274, 350, 471 ; Idee 
d. Gotth. 97) will nowadays lead 
no one into error. Among the 
express opponents of this view are 
Hermann, Plat. 699, and Steinhart, 
vi. 68 sq. 

8 Socher (PI. Schr. 258-294) 
was the first to reject as spurious 
the Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides, but he met with little 
support : afterwards Suckow (Form. 
d. plat. Schr. 1855, p. 78 sq., 86 sq.) 
tried to establish the same charge 
with regard to the Politicus, as 


did Ueberweg with regard to the 
Parmenides (Unters. plat. Schr. 


1861, p. 176 sq. ; Jabrb. f. Philol. 
Ixxxv. 1863, p. 97 8q.); Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
1866, p. 160 es and previously in 
the Rhein. Mus. f. Philol. vol. 
xviii. 1; xix. 63 sq. ; xx. 321 sq.) 
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extended it from the Parmenides 
to the Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus, 
and Philebus, and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 3, edit. 1867, 
p. 116; Philos. Monatschr. 1869, 
p. 473 sq.) agreed with him with 
regard to all these dialogues more 
or less decidedly ; afterwards, how- 
ever (4th edit. of Gesch. d. Phil, 
p. 124; Zeitschr. f. Philos. lvii. 84), 
he retracted his opinion so far as 
to recognise the Cratylus and 
Philebus, while the Sophist and 
Politicus he regarded as composed 
from notes of Plato’s oral doctrines. 
The treatises in which Hayduck, 
Alberti, Deussen, Peipers, Pilger 
defend as Platonic the Sophist 
(Hayduck also the Politicus and 
Cratylus), Georgii the Philebus, 
Alberti, Benfey, Lelirs, Suckow, 
Dreykorn the Cratylus, and 
Druschle, Neumann, Susemibl, 
Schramm the Parmenides respec- 
tively, are mentioned by Ueberweg, 
Grundriss, i. 117, 4th edit.: fo 
further details cf. Steinhart, Pl. 
St. Ztschr. f. Philos. Ilviii. 32 
sq., 193 sq.; K. Planck on th 
Parmenides, Jahrb. f. Philol. cv. 
433 sq., 529 sq. 


val evidence.® 


tations; and though not 


; 


7 See p. 64 sq. 
® We shall have an opportunity 
later on, in speaking of the doctrines 
contained in these works, to ex- 
amine with more detail one or two 
of the points which are declared to 
be not Platonic: to notice all the 
particular objections of this kind 
4 impossible in the limits of the 
‘present treatise. I will here merely 
“point out how improbable it is, that 
works so valuable and written with 
so much dialectic skill, in spite of 
all the objections that we can make 
against them, could ever have been 
| composed by any one in the Old 
| Academy, which, as we know from 
_ Aristotle and other accounts, ac- 
quitted itself but poorly in ab- 
struse speculation. The points of 
w which are to be adopted in 
2 more intimate criticism of the 
itings have been already dis- 


, ‘ sq. 
© Rejected by Ast, Pl. L. und 
hr. 394 a4. and Schaarschmidt 
2 sq., doubted by Ueberweg in 
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t of them,*” but also on account of conclusive inter- 
The position of the Laws will be the 
ubject of a future discussion. There is all the less 
eason to mistrust the Critias,® since its contents, so far 
s they go, are entirely in harmony with the opening 
the Timzeus. The Meno™ is protected by a clear 
reference in the Phzedo,” as well as by Aristotle’s quo- 


one of Plato’s most per- 


fect dialogues, there is no good reason to suspect its 
‘authenticity. The Euthydemus is at any rate made use 
f by Eudemus,” and, though often attacked, may be 


his Grundriss i. 123, 4th edit. 

# P, 72 Esq. Cebes here says 
that pre-existence and immortality 
follow also xar’ éxetvoy tdv déyor, 
- +». dv od (Socr.) etwas Paya 
héyew, that uadOnors is nothing but 
dvduyyors ; and he proves this not 
only in reference to former dis- 
courses (évi uév Ady KadXlorw dri, 
&c.), but by the fact worked out at 
length in the Meno, viz. that by 
means of properly arranged ques- 
tions, we can elicit everything from 
@ man, as is shown, for instance, in 
the case of geometrical figures. 
That there is a reference here to an 
earlier written treatise, which can 
only be the Meno, will be more 
obvious from a comparison of this 
brief allusion to something already 
known to the reader, with the 
prolix development of & further 
reason on p. 73 B sq., which is un- 
doubtedly treated with such detail 
only because it has not occurred in 
any dialogue hitherto. 

Cf. p. 50, 13. Schaarschmidt, 
p. 341, has asserted that on the 
contrary the author of the Euthy- 
demus made use of Aristotle’s So- 
phistical Fallacies. But he has not 
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easily defended, if we bear in mind the proper design 
of this dialogue,” and sufficiently discriminate between 
what is seriously intended and what is satirical exag- 
geration or irony: it would be hard to deny to Plato 


proved this, for the coincidence of 
many of the Sophisms which he 

uotes is by no means conclusive. 
tt would rather, on this supposition, 
be very extraordinary that the very 
fallacy which Aristotle attributes 


to Euthydemus does not occur in 


the Platonic Euthydemus (vide | 


p-. 71, 63). Should we, however, 
adopt this supposition, and at the 
same time assert that the Euthy- 
demus was used in the Politicus 
(Schaarschmidt, 326), we cannot 
leave the question undecided as to 
whether Aristotle had the Politi- 
cus, or the author of the Politicus 
had the Aristotelian treatise, be- 
fore him. (This, however, Schaar- 
schmidt does, p. 237 f.) 

9 Ast, 414 sq. Schaarschmidt, 


326 sq. 

o4 The object of the Euthyde- 
mus (on which Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
11, 28 sq., ought especially to be 
consulted) is to represent the op- 
position of Socratic and Sophistic 
views with regard to their value 
in the training and education of 
routh; and this opposition is 

rought before us here, not by 
means of a scientific and detailed 
statement, but by the actual expo- 
sition of the two parties themselves, 
in the form of a (narrated) drama, 
or rather of a satyric comedy. In 
the exposition of this subject Plato 
had to do, not merely with the 
views of the elder Sophists and 
their later developments, but also 
(as was found probable, Part i. p. 
 955,2; 256, 1; cf. 248, 4; 253, 1; 
254, 1) with Antisthenes, who seem- 
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ed to him in true Sophistic fashion 
to destroy all possibility of cogni- 
tion, to confuse  ontiet with Sophis- 
tic views, and thereby spoil them, 
and with those refiners of language 
of the stamp of Isocrates (for that 
he is intended p. 305 B sq. is put 
beyond doubt after the proofs of 
Spengel, Abh. d. philos. philol. Kl. 
of the Acad. of Baireuth, vii. 764 © 
sq.), who did not know how to dis- 
tinguish between Socratic and So- 
phistic views, and hoped to get rid 
of the rivalry of the trae philoso- 
phers if they brought the Sophists 
into discredit. In conformity with 
this object, the scientific refutation 
of the Sophistic views is not 
touched upon beyond a few allu- 
sions, while the Socratic philosophy 
is expounded only in its diaaplods 
practical form—nothing new is 
propounded nor any speculative 
views enunciated, which might 
weaken the impression intended to 
be conveyed here, and in the eyes 
of an unphilosophical reader might 
wear the appearance of Sophistry. 
If Plato voluntarily exercised this 
self-restraint at a time when he 
was already firmly'in possession of 
his doctrine of Ideas (Euthyd. 300 
E q.), he must certainly have had 
some special inducement; and the 
present theory will sufficiently ex- 
plain the ‘fact. 

® Supporters as well as oppo- 
nents of the Euthydemus have not 
seldom failed to make this distinc« 
tion. E.g., Schaarschmidt, p. 339, 
amongst many other censures 0 
the artificiality of this dialogu 


{which are not clear to me), takes 
offence because Ctesippus, 303 A., 
when the buffoonery of Dionyso- 
dorus has reached its height, gives 
up further opposition, with the 
words ddicraya’ dudyw rw dvipe, 
where, however, the irony is pal- 
pable. Still more unintelligible, 
at least in my opinion, is the 
assertion on p. 334 that the men- 
tion of Isocrates as the head of 

(Euthyd. 305 B) is such a 


that we cannot attribute it to 
‘Plato. If this is an un-Platonic 
anachronism, what must Schaar- 
schmidt think of the anachrouisms 
n the Symposium, the Gorgias, 
the Protagoras, and the Laws 
cf. my treatise on the Anachron- 
isms of the Plat. Dial., Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad, 1873. Hist.-Phil. 
79 sq.), which, however, he 
‘tly accepts without scruple ? 
t the Euthydemus not only 
28 not mention Isocrates as the 
of a school, but does not men- 
him at all; it simply 1 


s Socrates as drawing a scien- 
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omic power and humour. 
nown to Aristotle,” is as little really doubtful ” as the 
Crito :/both are perfectly comprehensible if we regard 
he one as in the main a true statement of facts, and 
the other as apparently a freer representation of the 
motives which deterred Socrates from flight. We may 
consider the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, with all of 
which Aristotle seems to have been acquainted, to be 
youthful productions, written when Plato had not as 
yet essentially advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 
point ; the Lesser Hippias, which is supported by very 


school 
grant violation of - chronology 
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_ trivial grounds so charming a sketch, abounding in 


The Apology, which was. 


tific character, in which the reader 
was to recognise Isocrates. This 
was just as possible and just as 
little an anachronism as Schaar- 
schmidt’s supposed reference to 
Antisthenes in the Theetetus. 
Grote (Plato, vol. i. 559), without 
doubting the genuineness of the 
Kuthydemus, remarks that Euthy- 
demus is treated as the represen- | 
tative of true philosophy and dia- 
lectic, though this is in glaring 
contradiction with all that pre- ° 
cedes. But Plato states nothing of 
the kind: he merely says certain 
people regard the Sophists ‘(rods 


“dui EvOvdnuov) as their rivals, and 


seek therefore (because they con- 
found the Sophists with the true 
philosophers) to disparage the phi- 
losophers. 

Cf. p. 70, 54. 

” As Ast, 474 sq. 492 sq. de- 
cides with his usual confidence : on 
the other hand Schaarschmidt dose 
not give any decided opinion. 

8 Vide Part i. p. 163, 1, and 
Ueberweg, Plat. Sehr. 237 sq. 
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decisive Aristotelian evidence, as a first attempt; anc 
the Euthyphro as an occasional writing,” ofa slight and 
hasty character. On the other hand, there are 80 
many weighty internal arguments against the Menexe- 
nus, that notwithstanding the passages in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, it is difficult to believe this work Platonic : 
if Aristotle really meant to attest it, we might suppose 
that in this one instance he was deceived by a forgery 
ventured upon soon after Plato’s death." The Ion 


is probably, and the Greater Hippias and First 
Alcibiades are still more probably, spurious.’ ‘The 
yemainder of the dialogues in our collection, the 
Second Alcibiades, the Theages, the Anterasti, Hippar- 


%® Following the precedent of 
Hermann, Brandis and Steinhart 
(differing from my Plat. Stud. 150 
in reference to the Hippias Minor), 
I have endeavoured to prove this 
in the Ztschr.f. Alterthumsw., 1851, 
P. 250 sq. The same view is em- 

raced by Susemihl and Munkin the 
works I have so frequently quoted, 
also by Stein, Gesch. d. Plat. i. 
80 sq., 135 sq., and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. 4th edit. i. 121 
gq.): on the contrary, Ribbing, 
Genet. Darst. d. plat. Ideenl. 11. 
129 sq., 103 sq., decides that the 
Euthyphro, Laches, Charmides, 
and Lysis, are genuine, while 
the Hippias Minor he considers 
to be spurious. Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 382 sq.) 
rejects the whole five dialogues. 
The latter is opposed by Bonitz 
in an exhaustive disquisition Zur 
Erkl. plat. Dialoge YSloriags ¥:)5 
429 .sq., specially with regard to 
the Laches. On the evidence of 
Aristotle vide p. 58, 31, 70; on 


the Euthyphro, Part i. p. 161, 1. 
100 On which ef. 54. | 
101 With this judgment as re- 

ards the Menexenus, whic 

—_ already put forward in my 

Platonic Stud. 144 sq., following 

Ast, most of those who have 

treated the question, besides Grote, 

have since Doslered themselves in 
agreement; the question is dis- 
cussed with particular thorough- 

ness by Steinhart (Plat. W.W. vi. 

372 sq.). I will refrain from en- 

tering upon it here, especially as 

the Menexenus is in no way an 
independent source for Platonic 
hilosophy; Plato's relation to 
hetoric can in no instance 
determined from this dialogue, 

‘and, in fact, even if genuine, its 

scope can only be conceived 

according to the explanations we 
give of other dialogues. 

102 Of, Ztschr. f. Alterthamsw., 
1851, p. 256 sq. Nor do I find any 
thing in Munk to contradict thi 
view. 


dates. 


tonis que feruntur epistolis. Utr. 
1864. 
__ 14 PL Werke, viii. 279 sq. PI. 
L., 98q. <A review of the earlier 
literature is given by the first of 
these passages, and by Karsten in 
the Introduction. 
This is the general opinion 
of earlier scholars. We may re- 
fer once for all to Brucker, 1, 659 
sq., who gives a thorough and 
i mvestigation of the 
reasons for this concealment and 
1¢ artifices employed ; and Tenne- 
nann, System d. Plat. 1, 128 sq. 
U4, 111, 126, 129. Ast, Plat. 
eb. un. Schr. 511, gives further 
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hus, Minos, Clitophon, and Epinomis, have been 
ightly abandoned almost unanimously by all modern 
‘itics with the exception of Grote, 
a moment to allow any genuineness to the Defini- 
tions; and Karsten’ and Steinhart,’ following the 
example of Meiners, Hermann, and others, have con- 
clusively shown that the Letters, as has so often hap- 
_ pened, were foisted upon their reputed author at various 


It is impossible 


It has indeed been questioned whether even the un- 
_ doubted works of Plato present a true picture of his 
system. According to some, partly to increase his own 
importance, partly as a precautionary measure, Plato 

designedly concealed in his writings the real sense and 
connection of his doctrines, and only disclosed this in 
secret to his more confidential pupils. This notion 
has been, however, since Schleiermacher ! justly and 
} almost universally abandoned.’” It can be supported 


106 Plato’s Werke, 1, 1, 11 sq. ; 
ef. Ritter, ii. 178 sq., and Socher, 
Pl. Schr, 392 sq. 

107 One of its last supporters is 
Weisse, in the notes to his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Physics (pp. 
271 8q.; 313, 329 sq. ; 403 sqq. ; 
437 sq.; 445 sq. ; 471 8q.), and de 
Anima, pp. 123-143. ermann 
Ueber Plato’s Schrifstell Motive. 

es. Abh. 281 sq.) comes rather 
close to it when he asserts that 
we must not look for the nucleus 
of Plato’s doctrine in his writings, 
and that his literary activity never 
aimed at establishing and develop- 
ing an organic system of philo- 
sophy. ermann would hardly 


say that Plato ignored or gave up 
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neither on Platonic nor Aristotelian evidence:! the 
assertions of later writers who transferred their concep- 


all philosophic scope in his writings. 
But, according to his view, the 
writings only contain incidental 
hints of the real principles of 
Plato’s system, the supra-sensuous 
doctrine of ideas. The application 
of the principles to questions and 
circumstances of the phenomenal 
world is given in the writings; the 
enunciation of the principles them- 
selves was reserved for oral dis- 
course. If, however, the inquiries 
of the Theztetus on the conception 
of knowledge, the discussions of 
the Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium, Phedo, Republic, and 
Timzeus on the nature of concep- 
tions, the intended exposition in 
the ‘Philosopher,’ and, in fact, all 
the passages from which we are 
now able to form s0 complete a 
representation of the doctrine of 
Ideas—if these were not meant to 
expound and establish the prin- 
ciples of the system, it becomes 
difficult to account for them. They 
may sometimes exhibit a connection 
with alien questions; but it would 
argue little acquaintance with 
Plato’s artistic method to con- 
clude from this that they were 
introduced only incidentally, And 
Plato—v. Phedrus, 274 B sqq.— 
makes no division between the 
rinciples and their application. 
ndeed, it would have been rather 
preposterous to communicate the 
application of philosophic prin- 
ciples, by means of his writings, 
to all the world, even beyond the 


limits of his school, while he with- 


held the principles themselves, 
without which the application 
could not fail to be misunderstood. 
Deberweg (Unters. plat. Schr, 65) 


brings forward in support of Her- 
mann the fact that the Timeus 
and other writings give merely 
brief references to many points of 
essential importance. But he adds 
that it is the doctrine of the 
elements of the ideal world and 
of the soul that is dismissed with 
these passing notices, rather than” 
the doctrine of ideas. And how do 
we know that at the time these 
treatises were written (there can be 
no question here, it must be remem- 
bered, of the Laws), the former 
doctrine had received its full de- 
velopment? Hermann eventually 
finds himself obliged to qualify 
considerably ; and, in fact, his for- 
mer assertions almost disappear. 
He allows, p. 298, that the Sophist 
and Parmenides, for instance, are 
concerned with philosophic prin- 
ciples; but he would account for 
this by referring them to an earlier 

eriod than the Pheedrus. This may 
be disputed ; and, at any rate, 18 
in itself no justification for saying 


‘that philosophic principles are only 


incidentally referred to in Plato's 
writings. On page 300 he makes 
a further concession: the writings 
of the Middle Period—the Sophist, 
&c.— ‘are directly motived by 
scientific instruction, and seek to 
expound systematically the philo- 
sopher’s fundamental opinions.’ 
Finally, he contents himself with 
saying of the later writings, ‘We 
cannot expect to find his highest 
principles enunciated here in broad 
unmistakable terms’ (no intelli- 
gent student would have any such 
expectations); ‘such enunciations 
were reserved for his oral dis- 
courses’ (which seems highly im- 


n, ‘these principles are so 
ped upon the dialogues, that 
né with eyes to seo can miss any 
nt of real importance ; and the 
gues may be used as trust- 
orthy authorities for his philo- 
phic system.’ In these words 
shave everything we could wish 
‘ granted. 
“The Pheedrus, 274 B sqq., 
nnot be quoted in support. Plato 
only showing there that the 
ig written is of no worth in 
f, but only in so far as it helps 
ollection of the thing spoken. 
1 does not say that the content 
“Of what is orally delivered should 
written down, but con- 
rsely, that that only should be 
| ritten which has passed in per- 
nal intercourse. The Timeus, 
C, is not more relevant; for, 
anted the impossibility of dis. 
ing ~ tony | except with per- 
ms of special knowledge, it does 
, follow that such discussion 
ay not be in written works. 
Ynitten works may be designed 
specialists, and composed so 
ut only they can understand 
In Ep. Plat. vii. 341 B sq. ; 
» 312 D sq., we find for the first 
ac something of the alleged 
iveness, in the assertion 
it no true philosopher entrusts 
eal thoughts to writing. But 
is only one more proof of the 
lousness ‘of the letters, and 
é is a great deal req 


uired to 
e that the seventh letter (with 
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‘But,’ continues Her- 
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| of the Pythagorean mystical doctrine to Plato,! 
equently prove nothing. It is besides utterly in- 
dible in itself that a philosopher like Plato should 
> spent a long life in literary labours, designed not 


Herm, loc. cit.) is just as authentic 
as anything that Plato tells us 
about Socrates. As to Aristotle’s 
frequent quotations from Plato’s 
oral discourses (vide subter, and 
p. 46, 5), several questions pre- 
sent themselves. First: How far 
do his accounts vary from the 
contents of the Platonic writings ? 
Secondly: Are these variations to 
be ascribed to Plato himself, or to 
ourinformant? And, thirdly: May 
they not be explained by sup- 
posing a real change in Plato’s 
way of thought or teaching? We 
shall discuss these points further 
on. 

109 E.g., the Platonic letters just 
quoted, which betray themselves at 
once by theit clumsy exaggerations. 
The second letter, by the way, 
gays that tho Platonic writings 
were the work of Socrates in 
his youth. Another instance is: 
Numenius apud Eusebium, Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, xiv. 5, 7 (ef. 
xiii. 5), who says that Plato wrote 
in a purposely obscure style, as a 
measure of precaution; Simpl. De 
Anim, 7, loc. cit. (of Plato and his 
pupilsy; é» daroppjros pdvots Trois 
alos wapadiddvres riy piiocoplay 
pos Tovs ddNovs Kia TOY UaOnmarix@y 
avriy émedelxvuv7o dvoudrwr; cf, 
Cicero De Universo, 2, who sup- 
poses Plato to say (in the Timeus, 
28 c), that it is not safe to speak 
openly of the Deity ; and Josephus 
contra Apionem, 11, 31, cf. Krische 
Forschungen, 183 sq. 
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to impart his views, but to hide them; a purpose far 
more effectually and simply carried out by silence 
Further he himself assigns the same content to th 
written as to the spoken word, when he makes the air 
of the one to be the reminding us of the other." Ani 
Aristotle could not have been aware of any essenti 
difference between Plato’s oral and written teaching 
otherwise he would not have based his own expositic 
and criticism equally on both, without ever drawin 
attention to the fact that the true sense of the writings 
could only be determined by the spoken commen 
of their author. Still less would he have taken th 
mythical or half mythical portions in a literal manne 
only possible to one who had never conceived the ide 
of a secret doctrine pervading them." Nor can th 
theory be brought into connection with Plato’s habit 
of indirectly hinting at his opinion and graduall 
arriving at it, instead of distinctly stating it whe 
formed; with his occasional pursuit, in pure capri 
as it might seem, of accidental digressions; with tl 
confessions of ignorance or the doubting questions the 
instead of a fixed unequivocal decision, conclude man, 
of the dialogues ; or with the method that in partic 
cases invests philosophic thoughts with the many 
coloured veil of the mythus. All this, it is true, 
found in Plato; and the reasons for such a method w: 
hereafter disclose themselves. . Meanwhile the form : 
the dialogues will offer no insuperable hindrance 
their comprehension by anyone who has penetrat 


S 


110 Pheedrus, 276 D; ef. preceding 11 Cf. on this my Plat, Stud. 
note. 201 sq. , q 
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im and plan, and learned to consider each in the 
of the whole, and as explicable only in its relation 
hers; nor again is there anything in this form to 
sn the belief’ that in the writings of Plato we 
2 trustworthy records of his philosophy.. If, lastly, 
nd in these writings, side by side with philosophic 
juiry, a considerable space allotted to historical de- 
iption and dramatic imagery, it is yet easy in some 
s to separate these elements, in others to recognise 
philosophic kernel which they themselves contain. 


"2 Cf, also Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. II. 157 sq., 161 sq. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE ORDER OF THE PLATONIC WRITINGS, 


Our historical comprehension of the Platonic philos 
phy would be greatly facilitated did we possess mo 
accurate knowledge of the dates of the several work 
and the circumstances which influenced or gave rise 
them. We should not only then understand mu 
that now in particular dialogues either escapes 0 
notice or remains a mystery, and be better inform 
as to their design and treatment, but we should a 
be in a position to judge with greater certainty of 

mutual relations of the several works, and to folle 
step by step the development of Plato’s system, so ! 
as it is reflected in his writings. Unfortunately, hor 
ever, we have not the means of accomplishing all th 
The scanty notices of ancient authors as to the de 
and purpose of certain works are sometimes so untrus 
worthy that we cannot at all depend upon them,” at 


1 This holds good of the assertion Plat. 3, that the Pheedrus 
(Diog. iii. 35, brought in by ¢ac?), Plato’s first written treatise (Ciet 
that Sccrates had heard the Lysis however, Orat. 13, 42 places 
read, aud Aristotle (ib. 37, acc. to later); of the statement of A 
Phavorinus) had heard the Phedo neus (xi. 505 E), that Gorg 
(presumably at its first publica- outlived the appearance of 
tion); of the supposition in Diog. dialogue named aiter him—of G 
iii, 88 (cf. ibid, 62), Olympiod. vy. lius (N. A. xiv. 3, 3) that X 
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times tell us nothing more than we might our- 
s have derived from the works. The information 
e obtained from these as to their interconnection, 
ign, and time of composition is necessarily of a 
limited character. For as they profess to be 
rds of Socratic dialogues, we find indeed in many 
hem the date and occasion of the alleged conversa- 
n either directly or indirectly given; but as to the ~ 
when they themselves were composed they are 
mt, anc we can only in a few cases discover from 
) setting of a dialogue or from one of those ana- 
pnisms which Plato allowed himself with so much 
tic license, the earliest date to which it can be 
igned, and with some probability that also of its 
position.’ It is likewise a consequence of their 


m composed his Cyropsdia in before n.c. 395 and 385 respec- 
sition to the firet two books of tively (for it is very improbable 
Republic, and of Plutarch (Sol. that the passage of the Meno can 
that Plato’s death prevented refer, as Susemilil believes, Jahrb. 
§ completion of the Critias. Cf. f. Philol. Ixxvii. 854, not to the 
sberweg, Plat. Schr. 210 sq. well-known event mentioned in 
Eg. Arist. Polit. ii. 6, beginn, Xen. Hell. iii. 5, but to some inci- 
1265, a. bs remarks that the dent which has remained unknown 
were composed later than the tous; we cannot suppose that this 
blic, and that Plato wished to incident, which clear 7 excited so 
Tribe in them a state approach- much attention, could have been 
nearer to actually existing twice repeated in the course of a 
8; but little by little it was few years; and, moreover, before 
ght round again to the ideal the successful attack of Agesilaus, 
-of the Republic. Persian politics had no occasion ta 
1 rs from the beginning make such sacrifices in order to gain 
he tus that this dialogue the goodwill of a Theban party- 
ot earlier than the campaign leader; both dialogues, however, 
st Corinth, in which Theste- seem to be not far distant from 
ook part; but what campaign these dates. As to the date of the 
was we do not learn (vide p. Menexenus, if it is really Platonic, 
). The Meno (acc. to p. 90, it must have been written after the 

i the Symposium (ace. to Peace of Antalcidas, and cannot by 
B) been composed any means be placed before that 


vt 


dramatic form, that the conversation should oft 
develope itself from apparently accidental circu 
stances, without any definite theme being proposed ; 
and even where there is such a theme, we still cann 
be sure that it is the sole, or even the ultimate, end 

the dialogue—the end by which we are to estimate 1 
relations to other works; for the reply to this main, 
question is often interwoven with further enquiries 
such importance and scope that it is impossible 
regard them as merely subsidiary to the solution : 
the more limited problem at first proposed.* The fin 

result also seems not unfrequently to be purely nega 
tive, consisting in the failure of all attempts to answe | 
some query;> and though we cannot with Grote 
conclude from this that Plato’s design never extende 
beyond the refutation of every dogmatic assertion, and 
the exposition of that elenchtic method by whic 


time ; the Parmenides, 126, B sq., 
pre-supposes that Plato’s half 
brother Pyrilampes, and conse- 
quently Plato himself, were no lon- 
ger very young when this dialogue 
was written, The Apology, Crito, 
and Pheedo, from what is implied in 
their contents, cannot come before 
the death of Socrates, nor the Eu- 
thyphro, 'Theetetus, Meno (accord- 
ing to 94 E), Gorgias (521 C), and 
Politicus (299 B) before the accu- 
sation of Socrates; how much later 
they are (except in the case of the 
Meno) cannot be determined by 
any historical data contained in the 
dialogues themselves. As regards 
the Republic, even if there were no 
other grounds for the supposition, 
Bk. ix. 577 A sq. makes it to a 
certain degree probable that this 
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dialogue is earlier than Plato 
first Sicilian visit. It no more fol 
lows from Bk. i. 336 A that the 
first book at least was written be 
fore the execution of Ismenias, B.¢ 
382 (Ueberweg, plat. Schr. 221), 
than that it was written before the 
death of Perdiccas and Xerxe 
Cf. on the foregoing points Uebe 
weg, loc. cit. 217-265. J 
4 .g. (besides the Sophist, Poli 
ticus, and Philebus), in the Repu 
lic, the working out of which go 
far beyond the problem propounded 
Bk. ii. 367 E. ~ 
5 Cf. Prot. 361 A; Charm. 170 
A sq.; Lach. 199 E; Lys. 223 B 
Hipp. Min. 376 C; Meno, 100 E 
Theset. 210 A sqq.; Parm. 166 C 
6 Plato i. 246, 269 sq.; 292, 5155 
ii. 278, 387 sq. ; 500, 550 sq. 
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utes confounded the fancied knowledge of his in- 
ocutors; and that his criticism and dialectics 
her rest on any positive conviction, nor even in- 
sctly lead to any;’ yet the positive element, that 
ich is wanted to complete the critical discussions, is 
i always so evident as to be unmistakable. Again, 
a dialogue relates to phenomena of the post-Socratic 
riod, and perhaps is partly occasioned by them, Plato 
only in the rarest instance® allow his Socrates 
lainly to speak of these phenomena; he is therefore 
restricted to hints, which were probably sufficiently 
uprehensible to the majority of his first readers, but 


It is of itself scarcely credi- 
2 that a philosopher who has 
ted such a perfect system as 
to should have composed a 
yhole series of writings, criticising 
Hien views, without at the same 
me wishing to do anything to- 
pwards the establishment of his own; 
arote’s assertion (i. 269, 292, ii. 
sq.) that the affirmative and 
egative currents of his speculation 
throughout independent of one 
other, each of them having its 
channel, and that in his posi- 
6 theories he pays as little re- 
las Socrates to difficulties and 
radictions, which he had de- 
ged in the details of polemical 
ussions, is the natural conse- 
ce of his presuppositions, but 
in contradiction to all psycho- 
| probability. Consideration 
rs that many scruples thrown 
in one dialogue receive in 
r the solution which Plato’s 
view admits; and if 
oes not always happen, if 


easily be overlooked or misinterpreted by us.° 
© same holds good with regard to the mutual inter- 


many objections which Plato main- 
tains against others might also be 
maintained against himself, this is 
simply a phenomenon which occurs 
in the case of Aristotle and many 
others as well, because it is genc- 
rally easier to criticise than to im- 
prove—to expose difficulties than 
to solve them; it does not, how- 
ever, follow that Plato in his 
dialectical discussions aimed at no 
positive result. “a 

* Pheedr. 278 E, about Isocrates, 
in the beginning of the Theetctus 
about Theetetus. 

® Part i. 214 sq. We found it 
probable that in the Sophist he re- 
ferred to the Megarians, Part i. p. 
248, 4, 252 sqq.; in the Theetetus, 
Sophist, Euthydemus to Antis- 
thenes, Part i. 303, 1; in the Phi- 
lebus to Aristippus, p. 84, 94: in 
the Euthydemus to Isucrates. Many 
such allusions may occur in the 
Platonic writings without being 
remarked, 
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dependence of the dialogues. There cannot be a dire 
allusion in one dialogue to another, unless the san 
persons appear in both :10 where this is not the cai 
the only way in which the later dialogue can point 1 
the earlier is by shortly summing up the results of 
former discussions, with the remark that the matte 
has been already considered. But here again it 
easy to make mistakes—to overlook the relation 
tween two dialogues, or to imagine one that does n 
exist ; and even when there is no doubt of such inte 
dependence, the question may still sometimes arise 
which of the writings is the earlier and which t 
later. There are thus many difficulties, not only 
the way of a decision respecting the motive, aim, ané 
plan of the several dialogues,!” but even of an enqui 
into their order, date, and interdependence. Are th 
go related to each other as to form one, or perha 
more than one, connected series, or ought we to rega 
them merely as isolated productions, in which Plato 
according as occasion or inclination prompted hi 
disclosed now one and now another fragment of | 
system, and brought his theories of life and of 
world to bear on various subjects, sometimes even @ 
those which had no direct reference to his philosophy: 


, 10 E.g. in the Thesetetus, Sophist 
and Politicus, the Republic, Ti- 
meus and Critias. ° 

11 In this way in all probability 
he refers in the Phzedo to the Meno 
(vide p. 83, 91), in the Philebus to 
the Parmenides (cf. 70, 56), in the 
Republic, vi. 505 B, to the Phile- 
bus, x. 611A eq., to the Phsedo 
(vide p. 532, 2nd edit.), vi. 50, 6 C, 
to the Meno (97 A, D sq.), in the 


Timeus (51 B sq.), and also in 
Symposium (202 A) to the 
(97 sq.) and the Thesetetus (20 | 
sq.), mm the Laws (v. 739 B & 
also iv. 713 E; ef. Repub. v. 
C), to the Republic and (iv. 7 
sq.) to the Politicus (vide 70, 5 

12 A question on which I can 
enter here. 

13 The: latter is the view 
Socher, p. 43 sq-, and essenti 


r were all these causes 


nould be ascribed partly 


ire we to decide on the 
several works ? 
pinions differ widely. 
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pposing the former alternative to be the case,—is 
connection of the writings the result of calculation 
design? Or did it evolve itself naturally in the 
arse of the author’s life and mental development ? 


simultaneously at work, so 


at the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings 


to the philosopher’s mental 


growth, partly to literary and artistic design, and partly 
‘also to accidental occasions? What influence again 
had each of these moments generally and particularly ? 
nd how, lastly, on either of the above presuppositions, 


date and succession of the 


On all these points, as is well known, 
Many of the ancient gramma- 


# rians and commentators divided the works of Plato into 


certain groups and classes, 


of Ast, p. 38 sqq., not to mention 
the older scholars, such as Tenne- 
jann, Plat. Phil. i. 137, 264. 

M We get a division according 
) form in Diog. iii. 49 sq., and 
*roleg. 17; the divisions are into 
ramatic, narrative, and mixed 
jalogues. Diog. himself, loc. cit., 
pproves of a division according to 
patter ; we have one like this given 
' Albinus, Isagoge in Plat. dial. 
. 3,6. Albinus divides the didac- 
s from the zetetic dialogues (ipn- 
yrixot from {nrnrixol), and sub- 
ivides the didactic into theoretic 
id practical; the zetetic into 
mnastic and agonistic. These 
rain have further subdivisions ; 
e theoretic dialogues into physi- 
l and logical, the practical dia- 
s into ethical and _ political. 
der the head of gymnastic dia- 
ues come the so-called maieutic 


“ according to the affinity of 


and peirastic; under that of ago- 
nistic the endeictic and anatreptic 
writings. Diogenes makes the 
same primary division into didac- 
tic and zetetic dialogues, but pro- 
ceeds to a triple subdivision, of the 
zetetic into physical, ethical (in- 
cluding political), and logical (ac- 
cording to the scheme of d:6acKaXla, 
mpaéiis, dmddecées), and of the didac- — 
tic into gymnastic (peirastic and 
maieutic), elenchtic, and agonistic 
(anatreptic). Aristophanes too in 
his determination of the trilogies, 
into which he divided a part of the 
Platonic dialogues (vide p. 51, 14), 
in correspondence with the con- 
nection which Plato himself has 
made between certain of them 
(Aristophanes’ first trilogy is that 
of the Republic, and this seems to 
have been the standard which 
occasicned his whole arrangement), 


H 
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their form or contents; and by this they apparentl; 
meant that they were following, at any rate partially 
the order observed by Plato himself. Their assump- 
tions are, however, so arbitrary; Platonic doctrines | 
are grouped from such un-Platonic points of view 
—the spirit and deeper reference of individual works 
are so little understood—the spurious is so greatly in- 
termingled with the genuine, that this first attempt to 
determine the order of the writings was rather deter= 


seems to have been directed partly 
by the relation of the contents of 
the dialogues, partly by referring 
to the supposed time of publication. 
The former, on the other hand, is 
the only starting point for Thra- 
syllus’ arrangement. This gram- 
marian (particulars about whom 
are given Part iii. a. 542, 3, 2nd 
edit., and in the authorities quoted 
there) divides the dialogues (acc. to 
Diog. iii. 56 sqq., Albin. Isag. 4) 
in one respect just as Diogenes, 
into physical, logical, ethical, poli- 
tical, maieutic, peirastic, endeictic, 
anatreptic. This division, and also 
the double titles of certain dialogues, 
taken from their contents (Paliwy 
H repli yuxijs and go forth), he either 
borrowed from some one else or 
was the first to introduce; but he 
further divides the whole of the 
Platonic writings into the nine fol- 
lowing  tetralogies i) Euthy- 
phro, Apology, Crito, Phado ; (2) 
Cratylus, Theatetus, Sophist, Poli- 
ticus ; (3) Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium, Pheedrus; (4) the two 
Alcibiades, Hipparchus, Anterastz, 
5) Theages, Charmides, Laches, 

ysis ; (6) Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Meno; (7) the two Hip- 
pie, Ion, Menexenus; (8) Clito- 


‘f 
phon, Republic, Timzus, Critias ; 
(9) Minos, Laws, Epinomis, Let- 
ters. The standard in this com- 
bination is unmistakably the con- 
tents of the writings; only in the 
first tetralogy the philosophical 
aims are not so much considered 
as the reference to the fate of 
Socrates personally. ‘The existence 
of aseries of different arrangements 
of the Platonic writings is proved” 
(as Nietzsche remarks, Beitr. 2.” 
Quellenkunde d. Diog. Laert., 
Basel, 1870, 18 sq.) by the fact 
that Diog. iii. 62 mentions no less 
than nine dialogues, which were 
placed by different writers at the 
beginning of their catalogues, 
among them the Republic and 
Euthyphro, with which Aristo- 
phanes and Thrasyllus had com- 
menced their lists respectively. 

15 According to Diogenes, ‘Thra- 
syllus maintained that Plato bim- 
self published the dialogues in 
tetralugies. The much-debated 

uestion as to the order in which 
they should be read is of itself, 
strictly speaking, a presumption 
that they were arranged on a defi- 
nite plan, Cf. Diog. 62, Albin. 
4 sqq. 
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t than encouraging ;'° and the same judgment must 
passed on those modern attempts which followed in 
» track of Thrasyllus and Albinus.’”7 Even Tenne- 
mms enquiries into the chronological order of the 
tonic works,'* useful as they were in their time, are 
merally superficial in their neglect of any fixed and 
cisive point of view. The notion of an arrangement 
1 upon the internal connection of the dialogues 
s first fully and satisfactorily carried out in Schleier- 
acher’s brilliant work. According to this author, 
lato, as he certainly considered written instruction 
ferior to spoken,” and yet continued writing to such 
extent even in old age, must have manifestly sought 
make his writings resemble conversation as much as 
sstble. Now the weak point of written teaching, as 
himself intimates, is this: that it must always re- 
in uncertain whether the reader has really appre- 
nded the thought of the writer; and that there.is no 
portunity for defence against objections, or for the 
noval of misunderstandings. In order, as far as 
ght be, to remedy these defects, Plato in his writings 
st have made it a rule so to conduct and plan every 
uiry that the reader should be driven either to the 
Origination of the required thought, or to the distinct 
sciousness of having missed it; and as the plan of 
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inst recent defenders of 248q.; Ast, 49 sq.; Hermann, 562. 
syllic tetralogies, cf. Herm. 18 Syst. d. plat. Phil. 1, 115 8qq. 
thrasyllo, Ind. lect. Gott. He and his followers up to Her- 
.13 = mann are mentioned by Ueberweg, 
‘4g. Serranus, Petit, Syden- Unters. d. plat. Schr. 7-111, 
hard, and Geddes. With = Loc. cit. p. 17 sqq. 
d to these, it will suffice to re. ™ Phedr. 274 B sqq. Cf. Pro- 
0 Schleiermacher, Pl. W, 1,1, tagoras, 329 A. 
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each separate dialogue clearly shows this design, ther 
arises a natural sequence and a necessary mutual refe 
rence in the dialogues collectively. Plato could mak 
no advance in any dialogue unless he presumed a cer 
tain effect to have been produced by its predecessor 
consequently that which formed the conclusion of on 
must be presupposed as the basis and commencement} 
of another. And as he regarded the various philoso 
phical sciences, not as many and separate, but as es=| 
sentially united and indivisible, there would resul 
from this not many parallel independent orders of Pla 
tonic dialogues, but one all-embracing order. In thi 
order, Schleiermacher proceeds to distinguish three divi 
sions:2! the elementary, the indirectly enquiring, an@) 
the expository or constructive dialogues. He does nob} 
maintain that the chronological succession of the work 
must necessarily and minutely correspond with this 
internal relation, nor that occasionally from some acc 
dental reason that which came earlier in order ¢ 
thought may not have appeared later in order of tim@ 
He claims only that his order should coincide in tl 
main with the chronological order.” He allows th | 
secondary works of comparatively less importance ai 
intermingled with the principal dialogues, and 
would also make room for those occasional writin; 
which do not lie at all within the sphere of philé 
sophy. ‘These concessions, however, do not affect h 
general canon.” 


= 


*1 Loe. cit. p. 44 sqq. first class of Plato’s writings, 
22 Loc. cit. p. 27 sq. ' Pheedrus, Protagoras, and Par 
3 38 sq. nides as chief works; the Ly 
24 Schleiermacher reckons, inthe Laches, Charmides, and Euthyp 


secondary works; the Apology 


sentially historical import, and 
er minor dialogues as probably 
nrious. In the second class he 
s the Gorgias and Theetetus, 
with the Meno as an appanage, and 
a further interval the Euthyde- 
us and Cratylus ; then come the 
dphist, Politicus, Symposinm, 
heedo, and Philebus. Some few 
lalogues are passed over as spu- 
us, or at Jeast doubtful. . His 
ird class contains the Republic, 
meus, and Critias; and the 
AWS, AGAIN as an appanage. 
* Socratic, in which the poetic 
dramatic clement predomi- 
ies; e.g. the Protagoras, Phe- 
8, Gorgias, and Pheedo; dialec- 
tie or Megarian, in which the poetic 
Clement is in the background 
Thezetetus, Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
ides, Cratylus); purely scien- 
¢, or Socratic-Platonic, in which 
poetic and dialectic clements 
iterpenetrate reciprocally (Phile- 
bus, Symposium, Republic, Timeeus, 
ritias’. All the rest he regards 
spurious. Cf. the criticisms of 
ndis, 1, a. 163. 
Toe, cit. p. 41 sqq., &e. 
Platonis vita, ingenio et 
tis (Dialogi selecti, 1827, 
i. 2 A; Opera, 1833, Tom. 
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Ast agrees with Schleiermacher in distinguishing 
se classes of dialogues ;” but differs from him con- 
iderably in his principle of classification, in his dis- 
ribution of particular dialogues among the three 
lasses, and in his judgment of their authenticity. 
shleiermacher is still more decidedly opposed by 
ocher** and Stallbaum*” in their attempt at a chro- 
ological order,” but neither of these writers fully 


i.) developed, and in some points 
modified, in the Introductions to 
single dialogues, and in numerous 
Dissertations. 

°*8 Socher assumes four periods in 
his writings. 1. Up to Socrates’ 
accusation and death: comprising 
the Theages, Laches, Hippias Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades, De Virtute, 
Meno, Cratylus, Euthyphro, Apo- 
logia, Crito, Phedo. 2. Up to the 
establishment of the peel in the 
Academy: comprising the Ion, 
Euthydemus, Hippias Major, Pro- 
tagoras, Thezetetus, Gorgias, Phi- 
lebus, 3. From that time to 
about the 55th or 60th year of 
Plato’s life, to which belong the 
Phzedrus, Menexenus, Symposium, 
Republic, and Timzus. 4. The 
period of old age, comprising the 
Laws. Stallbaum makes three 
periods: one, up to the time just 
after Socrates’ death, including 
the Lysis, two Hippize, Charmides, 
Inches, Enthydemus, Cratylus, 
1st Alcibiades, Meno, Protagoras, 
Euthyphro, Ion, Apology, Crito, 
Gorgias, Of these he dates the 
Charmides about B.c. 405, and 
the Laches soon after (Plat. Opp. 
v. i. 1834, p. 86, vi. 2, 1836, p. 
142); the hatepdormme 403 (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 63 sqq.)—Ol. 94, 1; 
Cratylus, Olympiad 94, 2 (lec. 
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established this order, or reduced it to a fixed prin 
ciple. Hermann was the first to controvert the conclu 
sions of Schleiermacher by a new theory, founded on 

definite view of the origin of the Platonic writings si 
for his predecessor Herbart, while seeking to prove the 
gradual transformation of the doctrine of ideas by the 
help of the dialogues,” had not applied this point of | 
view to our collection as a whole. Like Schleierma~ 

cher, Hermann is convinced that the Platonic writings, 
collectively, represent a living, organic development 

but he seeks the cause of this phenomenon, not i 

any design or calculation on the part of their author, 
but in the growth of his mind. They are not, in his 
opinion, a mere exposition of philosophic developmen 
for others, but a direct consequence of Plato’s indi 
vidual development. Plato, he thinks, ripened only 


Thest. 12 sqq., and Parm. 290} 
sq., Stallbaum had dated them tw 
soon after these th 


cit. v. 2, 26); Alcibiades, at 
the time when Anytus began his 


proceedings against Socrates (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 187); Meno, Olympiad 
94, 3 (loc. cit. vi. 2, 20); Prota- 
goras, Olympiad 94, 3 or 4 (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 2, 16; Opp. vi. 2, 142); 
Euthyphro, Olympiad 95, 1=B.c. 
399, at the beginuing of the prose- 
cution (loc. cit.) ; Ion same period 
(loc. cit. iv. 2, 289), and the 
remaining three, Olympiad 95, 1, 
soon after Socrates’ death (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 1, 24). His second period 
ranges between the first and second 
Sicilian journey, and comprises 
the Thesetetus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Parmenides, all four written 
Letween n.c. 399 and 388, and 
published immediately afterwards 
cf. Rep. pp. 28-45; previously, 
in his treatise De Arg. et Art. 


rears later) ; 


hedrus, followed by the Sym: 
posium, a little later than B.C. 
385 (Dial. Sel. iv. 1, xx. qq.) | 
then the Pheedo, Philebus, ant 
Republic, Olympiads 99-1001 
(Dial. Sel. iii. 1, Ixii. sq.). Th 
third period is between the secont 
Sicilian journey and Plato’s death 
including the Laws and the Cr 
tias; the latter begun before th 
Laws, but finished after. (Ch 
Opp. vii. 377.) 

2% Toc.cit.: cf. especially 346 sq.q 
384 sq., 489 sqq. 

20 In the treatise De Plat. Sy 
tematis fundamento, 1808 (Wk 
xii. 61 sqq.), but especially in t 
appendix (ibid. 88 sq..: cf. Uebe 
weg, loc. cit. 38 sq.) 
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lually, and under the influences of his time; the 
lia along his course are marked by the different 
ses of his writings. The two events of greatest 
nsequence in his mental history are, according to 
ermann, the death of Socrates, with its immediate 
ut, Plato’s withdrawal to Megara; and his own first 
urney, which acquainted him with the Pythagorean 
ctrine.*' While these indicate the chief periods of 
is intellectual life and literary activity, they also fur- 
ish us with three classes of dialogues—the Socratic 
t elementary; the dialectic or mediatising; the ex- 
pository or constructive. The dialogues of the first 
ass, written in part before the death of Socrates, in 
art immediately after, have a fragmentary, more ex- 
tlusively elenchtic and protreptic character, confine 
emselyes almost entirely to the Socratic manner, 
das yet go no deeper into the fundamental ques- 
ms of philosophy. The second class is distinguished 
y greater dryness, less liveliness, less carefulness of 
rm, and by that searching criticism (sometimes ap- 
oving, sometimes polemical) of the Megaro-Eleatic 
llosophy, which occupied the time of Plato’s sojourn 
Megara. In the third period, there is on the one 
id, as to style, a return to the freshness and fulness 
the first ;* while on the other, Plato’s horizon has 


" Hermann himself says, p. philosophic development. 
, ‘the return to his native city * Hermann accounts for this, 
the beginning of his career p- 397, as follows: ‘It was not 
acher in the Academy.’ But till his return to his native | 
hat follows he really assi that the reminiscences of his youth 
08 acquaintance with Pytha- could once more rise before his 
anism, acquired on his travels, soul.’ This would certainly be a 
» deciding motive in his remarkable effect of external cir- 


knowledge he there acquired of the Pytha; | 
sophy; and from the fusion of all these | //f 
get the most perfect expositions of his) | 
which the Socratic form receives the dee 
and thus attains its highest ideal. 1 
modern writers on this question fluctuate 
part between Schleiermacher and Herma: 
ample, Ritter * and Brandis,” and more 1 


cumstances on & character like 
Plato's; but scarcely more remark- 
able, perhaps, than the influence 
which Hermann ibid. suspects, of 
the separation—a separation of a 
few miles—from the metropolis of 


Greek classicality, in ees 
the crudities of the Megarian 


dialogues. 

33 Hermann gives a full disens- 
sion of the Lysis, as the type of 
the first class, which includes the 
Tesser Hippias, Ion, Ist Alci- 
biades, Charmides, Laches, and in 
completion the Protagoras and 
Euthydemus. The Apology, Crito, 
and Gorgias are a transition to 
the second class, and the Euthy- 
phro, Meno, and Hippias Major 
comes still nearer to it; but its 
_—— representatives are the 

heatetus, Sopbist, Politicus, and 
Parmenides. The third class is 
headed by the Phsedrus, as an 
inaugural Jecture at the opening 
of the Academy. Socher, 307 sq., 
and Stallbaum, Introd. Phe.l. iv. 1, 
xx. sq., had already conceived this 
to be the position of the Phedrus, 
The Menexecnus is an appendage to 
this, and the Symposium, Phedo, 
and Philebus are riper productions 


| | 

1a} | | 
of the same perio WPORie 
pleted by the Re wel 
and Critias. The Vit 
suggested by the ean 
the latter Sicilian 

8) Ritter, Gescl Titl 

attaches only a ¢ meaie 
tance to the enqui ; 
of the Platonic | , 
impugns the exis nie 
portant difference 
them, and does no | i 
Socratic period ir aun 
activity to the ex! Wa 
recognition is just Ved 
up all certainty Wid | 
hand, but is inctined’ wnk— 
agreeing with Schleiermacher’ 
three literary periods—that th 
Phedrus was written before th 
Protagoras (an inference from p 
275 ay compared with Prot. 329 
A., which does not seem decisiy 
to me), and before and after thes 
the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, Lache 
Charmides; then the Apology 
Crito, Euthyphro; next the Gorgia 
Parmenides, Thestetus, Sophist 
Politicus ; perhaps about the san 
time the Fethytonten Meno, an 
Cratylus; Jater on, the Phed 
Philebus, and Symposium; an 


the Republic, Timwus (Crit.) 
aws, 
# Brandis, ii. 152 sqq , defends 
leiermacher’s view with much 
» and acuteness against the 
cks of Hermann, without main- 
ning the former’s arrangement 
its details. He would assign 
Parmenides to the second lite- 
y period, and not place the 
0, Euthydemus, and Cratylus 
wveen the Theaetetus and Sophist. 
sets the Phedrus, however, 
the front rank, with Schleier- 
her, and next to it the Lysis, 
tagoras, Charmides, Laches, 
thyphro ; and assents generally 
the leading ideas of Schleier- 
cher’s arrangement. 
* Ribbing, in his ‘Genet. Dar- 
ung der plat. Ideenlehre’ (Leipz. 
1863), the second part of which is 
devoted to an examination into the 
uinencss and arrangement of 
writings, puts forward the 
othesis that the scientific con- 
nts and the scientific form of the 
vtonic writings must be the 
andari for their arrangement, 
l that the order arrived at from 
point of view must coincide 
their proper chronological 
d In accordance with this 
position he marks ont, in 
vent with Schleiermacher, 
ee classes, among which he 
les the particular dialogues in 
) following way: (1) Socratic 
logues, i.e. such as particulariy 
p to the Socratic method of phi- 
izing, and are connected with 
Platonic system propsedeuti- 
; rus, Protagoras, Char- 
(ace. to 


. 131 sq. also 
is), Laches, Kat ms 


hyphro, Apo- 
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y,** follow Schleiermacher in the main; Schweg- 
* and Steinhart ally themselves with Hermann; *® 


logy, Crito, and as a transition to 
the second class, Gorgias. (2) Dia- 
lectico-theoretic dialogues: Thee- 
tetus, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, 
Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides. (3) 
Synthetic and progressive dialogues : 
Symposium, Phedo, Philebus, Re- 
— with which (p. 117 sq.) the 

imeus, together with the Critias 
and the doubtful Hermocrates, must 


.be connected, though not inti- 


mately, on account of their expo- 
sition of peculiar views. ‘The re- 
maining writings, and amongst 
these the Laws, Ribbing considers 
spurious. 
7 Hist. of Phil., 3rd edit. p. 43 sq. 
% Steinhart arranges the dia- 
logues as follows: 1st, Purely So- 
cratic: Ion, Hippias Major and Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades (before Alci- 
biades’ second banishment, B.c.406), 
Lysis, Charmides (at the beginning 
of the rule of the Thirty, n.c. 
404), Laches, Protagoras. Socratic, 
transitional to the doctrine of Ideas : 
Enuthydemus, p.c. 402 ; Meno, 399; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, same 
year ; Gorgias, soon after the be. 
ginning of the sojourn at Megara ; 
Cratylus, somewhat later. 2nd, Dia- 
lectical : Thesetetus, pc. 393, com- 
osed perhaps at Cyrene ; Parmen- 
ides, probably between the Egyptian 
and Sicilian journey ; Sophist and 
Politicus, same time or perhaps 
during the Italian journey. 3rd, 
Works belonging to Plato’s matu- 
rity, after his travels in Italy and 
more exact acquaintance with Py- 
thagorean philosophy: the Phaedrus, 
B.C. 388 ; Symposium, 385 ; Pheedo, 
Philebus, Republic, about 367 ; 
Timeeus, Laws. In his Life of Plato, 
however (301, 2, 232 sq.), the Meno 
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Susemihl tries to reconcile both,® and similarly Uebe 
weg,*° holding that the view of Plato’s works, as evin 
cing a gradual development of his philosophy, has 1 
less historical justification than the other view of a 
methodical design determining the order of the work: 
demands that the two principles should be to some 
extent the limit, and to some extent the complement 
one of the other. He ultimately inclines very muc 
to the side of Schleiermacher, placing, however, th 
commencement of Plato’s literary career much late! 
than Schleiermacher does, and differing considerably) 
from all his predecessors with regard to the order 0 


the several writings“! The theories of Munk an 


is placed in the time after So- 
crates’ death; and the Philebus, 
with Ueberweg in Plato's last 
period, between the Timeus and 
the Laws. 

°° He agrees with Hermann in 
saying that at the beginning of 
his literary career Plato bad not 
his whole system already mapped 
out, But he does not agree with 
Hermann’s further theory, viz., 
that Plato was unacquainted with 
earlier philosophies in Socrates’ 
lifetime, and that therefore the 
>= shown with Eleatic 
and Pythagorean doctrines is a 
decisive criterion of the date of 
any work. His arrangement, ac- 
cordingly, is slightly different from 
his predecessor's: the first series 
comprises Socratic or propeedeutic 
ethical dialogues,—Hippias Minor, 
Lysis, Charmides, Laches, Prota- 
goras, Meno (399 B.c.), Apology, 
Crito, Gorgias (soon after Socrates’ 
death), Euthyphro (rather later). 
The 2ud series, dialectic dialogues 


of indirect teaching: Euthydemr 
Cratylus \ perhaps written a 
Megara), Theztetus (after 394 am 
the visit to Cyrene), Pheedr 
(389-8), Sophist, Politicus, Pa 


menides, Symposium (383-4) 
Phedo. Third series, constructiy 
dialogues: Philebus, Republi 


(between 380 and 370), Timeeus 
Critias, Laws. 

40 Enqniry into the Platcni 
writings, 89-111, 74 sq., 81. 

41 In the above-mentioned work 
(p. 100 sq. 293) with regard to thi 
Protagoras, Lesser Hippias, Lysis 
Charmides, and Laches, Ueberwe: 
considers it probable that the; 
were composed in Socrates’ life 
{ime, while the Apology and Crit 
(p. 246 sq.) were composed imm 
diately after his death. To th 
same period he thinks the Gorgia 
must belong (p. 249); the Pheedru 
on the contrary (252 sq., 101) t 
the years 377-5 b.c. ; that the Sym 
posium must have been writt 
385-4 (219 sq.), not long after th 


edrus; the Euthydemus (258, 
5), between the Phedrus and the 
edo, the Republic and the 
eus, and still earlier before the 
eco the Meno (281 sq.). The 
etetus Ueberweg (227 sq.) 
ces in the year 368, or there- 
ts; the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philebus (p. 204 aq., 275, 171, 290 
|), as also the Laws, in Plato’s 
it years (p. ei, 171). .The 
’armenides he considers spurious 
@upra 82, 86). These views are 
‘Pimodified in the treatise ‘ Ueber den 
i@Gegensatz zwischen Methodikern 
“Mund Genetikern,’ Ztschr. f. Philos. 
¥. evii. 1870, p. 55 sq.: ef. 
andr. i, 121, 4th edit. (besides 
> statements about the Sophist, 
liticus, and Meno, quoted pp. 82, 
3 83, 90). Ueberweg row thinks 
likely that Plato’s writings as a 
ole belong to the period after 
) founding of the school in the 
demy; and further, as a neces- 
7 consequence of this supposi- 
1, he deduces the sequence of all 
writings without exception 
1 & deliberate and systematic 
1; and, finally, in harmony 
this, he places the Protagoras 
1 the kindred dialogues between 


ymposium and the blic. 
In his treatise : ‘The Natural 
gement of the Platonic 
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isse stand almost alone. 
ce Schleiermacher have based their enquiry into the 
ler of the Platonic books chiefly on the contents, 
se two writers pay much more attention to the form; 
mk taking his criterion of earlier or later author- 
ip from the date to which each dialogue is internally 
igned,*” and Weisse from the distinction of direct 
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While most commentators 


i narrated dialogues.* A few other authors, who 


Writings’ (cf. especially p. 25 sq.) 
Munk goes on the supposition that 
Plato wished to give in the main 
body of his writings—‘in the 
Socratic cycle’—not so much an 
exposition of his own system, as a 
complete, detailed, and idealised 
picture of the life of the true 
philosopher, Socrates; and as that 
presupposes a plan in accordance 
with Phich he determined the ex- 
ternal investiture of the dialognes, 
so the times of publication show 
the order in which Plato intended 
them to be read, and on the whole 
also that in which they were com- 
posed. In particular Munk makes 
the dialogues of the Socratic cycle 
follow one another thus, in three 
divisions: (1) Parmenides, Prota- 
goras, Charmides, Laches, Gorgias, 
Ton, Hippias Major, Cratylus, 
Euthydemus, Symposium; ( 2 ) 
Phedrus, Philebus, Republic, 
Timeeus, Critias; (3) Meno, The- 
ztetus, Sophist, Politicus, Euthy- 
phro, Apology, Crito, Phedo. 
Ontside the cycle come the dia- 
logues which were composed be- 
fore Socrates’ death, or on special 
occasions, such as on the one hand 
Alcibiades I., Lysis, and Hippias 
II., on the other the Laws and the 
Menexenus. 

*® Schine (on Plato’s Protagoras, 
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have never sought definitely to establish their theories, 
can only be shortly mentioned in this place. 


1862, p. 8 sq.) wishes to make this 
distinction the ground of an en- 
quiry into the chronological order 
of Plato’s writings. He appeals to 
the passage in the Republic, ii. 
392 C sq., where Plato banishes 
the drama from his state, and to- 
gether with lyric poetry allows 
only narrative poetry, and that too 
under fixed and limited conditions. 
With him he combines as standards 
for judgment, the ssthetic and 
stylistic points of view, because the 
style of the particular writings is 
a more universal and trustworthy 
criterion of their genuineness and 
date than their subject matter, and 
the affinity of style will be very 
closely connected with the time of 
production. According to this point 
of view, as be remarks, the Pla- 
tonic works will arrange them- 
selves somewhat as follows: (1) 
Laws, Cratylus, Thesetetus, So- 
phist, Politicus, Philebus, ‘Timeeus, 
Critias, Meno, Phedrus: (2) Men- 
exenus, Apology, Crito, Gorgias, 
Laches, Charmides, Protagoras, 
aw ae Parmenides, Republic, 
Pheedo: the direct dialogues are— 
Gorgias, Cratylus, Critias, Crito, 
Laches, Meno, Laws, Phedrus, 
Philebus, Politicus, Sophist, The- 
eetetus, Timeeus ; the indirect are— 
Charmides, Parmenides, Pheedo, 
Protagoras, Republic, Symposium. 
The Apology is related to the 
direct, the Menexenus to the in- 
direct — The writings not 
mentioned here Schéne apparently 
does not allow to be Plato’s. 
He says, however, in his preface 
that he is indebted to a lecture of 
Weisse for his fundamental concep- 
tions as to the Platonic question, 
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and also for many details in h 
treatise. i. 

44 Suckow, Form.d. Plat. Schri 
508 sq., supposes with Schleie 
macher ‘an arrangement a 
sequence of the Platonic dialogu 
according to deliberate and speci 
aims.’ iis arrangement, howeve 
widely deviating from Schleie 
macher is as follows: (1) Parmenide 
Protagoras, Symposium, Phaedrt 
(2) Republic and Timeeus ; 3) Phil 
bus, Thezetetus, Sophist, Apolog; 
Pheedo. (The Politicus and tl 
Laws he considers spurious: as 1 
gards the remaining dialogues 
expresses no opinion.) Stein (Sie 
Biicher z. Gesch. d. Plat. 1. 80 sq, 


particular elements, Et 
Protagoras, Charmides, Lache 
Euthyphro, Futhydemus), Scien 
(Theztetus), the theory of tl 
Good (Gorgias and Philebus), t 
theory of Ideas (Parmenides, 
phist, and Politicus), Psycholo 
(Phado) ;—(3) the dialogues whi 
construct the State and the sy 
tem of Nature — Time 
Critias, Laws). He regards 

supplementary the Apology, Crit 
Menexenus, the two Hippie, 
Alcibiades I., and Cratylus. T 
relation of this division to t 


J. 


Ce 


I., Euthyphro, Laches, 
Charmides, two Hippie, ] 
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I we would gain a sure standard for this enquiry, 
ostensible date of the dialogues and the historical 
ition which Socrates occupies in them must not be 
en into account; for we have no proof at all that 
order which would thus result is the order in 
ch they were composed, or that Plato ever in- 
aded to portray his master in a continuous, bio- 
uphical manner. Indeed, this assumption is refuted, 
i only by the indications given in several of the 

orks as to the time when they were written,” but 
alsc by the circumstance that the Socrates of Plato 
discourses of philosophy ** in exactly the same manner, 
age and in youth; and during the last years of his 
ie pursues enquiries which formed the elementary 
groundwork of dialogues purporting to be earlier.” The 
Fact that Plato in the Theetetus explicitly makes 
thoice of the direct dramatic form of conversation to 
roid the inconveniences of second-hand repetition,** 


i} 


8, Gorgias, Meno, Theetetus, 
ophist, Cratylus, Parmenides, 
dliticus, Phedrus, Symposium, 
edo, Republic, Timeeus, Critias, 
hilebus, — Epinomis, and as 
to’s last work a letter composed 
ur 7th and 8th Platonic letters, 
itten Olymp. 107, 1. Alcibiades 
. and Theages, if they are 
wuine, precede the Protagoras. 
© According to this the Meno, 
1 probably also the Thesetetus, 
ust be earlier than the Symposium 
d the ‘Timeeus: vide supra 93, 3; 
11. According to Munk they 
later. 
For ee in the Euthyde- 
Where he is 457 mpeoBvrepos 
2 B), his philosophic method 


resembles that in the Protagoras, 
where he is a young man; and in 
the Kuthyphro, a short time before 
his death, it resembles that in the 
Charmides (p.c. 482) and the 
Laches (420 B.c.): of. Grote, i. 191. 

“ Cf. e.g. the relation of the 
Thesetetus to the Parmenides, of 
the Republic to the 'Timeeus, of the 
Politicus, Gorgias, Meno, and 
Euthyphro to the Republic, of the 
Pheedrus to the Symposium. Munk 
perverts these rides in a very 
unsatisfactory way. Cf. also Suse- 
mihl’s thorough criticism of Munk’s 
work. Jahrb, fiir Philol. Ixxvii. 
829 sq. 

# Page 143 B. sq., a passage 
which can only be explained on 
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and that he elsewhere more than once connects, eith 
expressly or by an unmistakable reference, a dire 
dialogue with an indirect one preceding it,” would 
itself suffice to rebut the theory of Weisse; for the 
suppositions that are necessary to countervail th | 
evidence ® go much farther than is permissible te) 
pure conjecture. Nor have we any right to suppose 
that Plato gave unconditional preference to the re 
peated dialogue, except in cases where it was important 
for the attainment of the required end—to describe with 
some minuteness the persons, motives, and accompany- 


| 
a 
| 


ing circumstances of the conversation ;°' he doubtless 
during his whole literary career, employed both forms} 
indifferently, as occasion offered. 
more important clues by which we can to some exten 
determine the chronological order of the writings, an¢ 


the supposition that the Thesetetus 
was 
dialogues (as the Lysis, Charmides, 
and Protagoras). 

49 The Timeeus and the Laws to 
the Republic, the Philebus (supra, 
70, 56) to the Parmenides. 

50 That the introduction of the 
Thesetetus is not genuine, that the 
Republic in an earlier recension 
had the form of a direct dialogue, 
that the Laws (in spite of the 
evidences and proofs mentioned 
supra, pp. 93, 2; 96, 11) were 
written before the Republic, but 
were only acknowledged after 
Plato’s death ; Schine, p. 6 sq. 

51 For the passage in the Re- 
public which refers only to dramatic, 
epic, and lyric poetry, allows no 
reasoning from analogy as to Plato’s 
procedure in writings which serve 
quite another aim, the philosophie- 


preceded by other narrated. 


There are other ant 


didactic. Here the question is no 
about the imitation of different 
characters, but about the exposition 
of philosophic views. Should, how~ 
ever, that inference be drawn, wey 
fail to see what advantage th 
narrated dialogues had in tsi 
respect over the direct, inasmuch 
as the expressions of the Sophist 
and like persons, at the represen | 
tion of whom offence might have 
been taken, in the one just as muc 
as in the other were related it 
direct speech, consequently 6 
puphoews and not ardvAg denyio 
(Rep. 392 D). The most unworthy 
traits which Plato represents, suc 
as the obstinacy and buffoonery o 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, a 

described by Socrates, just as muck 
as the bluntness of Thrasymachu 
in Rep. i. 336 B, 


: 
: 
: 
; 
: 
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the question whether or not that order arises from 
cious design. Such are the references in various 
ogues to events in Plato’s lifetime: they are, how- 
, but few in number, and point only to the date 
re, and not after, which a dialogue could not have 
a written.” While, therefore, much valuable infor- 
tion of a particular kind is to be gained from them, 
y do not nearly suffice for the arrangement of the 
tks asa whole. <A further criterion might be found 
he development of Plato’s literary art. But though 
t attempts, as a rule, are wont to betray themselves 
certain amount of awkwardness, it does not follow 
i the artistic excellence of an author’s works keeps 
pace with his years. For liveliness of mimetic 
ription and dramatic movement, even delicacy of 
® and sensitiveness to form, are with most persons, 
ra certain age, on the decline; and even before 
period, artistic form may be kept in the back- 
und by the exigences of strictly scientific enquiry ; 
mood of an author, the circumstances in which he 
9s, the purpose for which particular works were 
iposed, may determine the amount of care bestowed 
of finish attained, without affording us a clue as to | 
relative dates; and again, that which Plato in- 
ed for the narrow circle of his personal disciples 
ld probably be less ornate as to style than writings 
ned to awaken scientific interest in a large and 
d number of readers, and to give them their first 
action to philosophy. On similar grounds, 


‘supra, 93, 3. this on p. 80 (as to the genuineness 
he remark in reference to of the writings), finds an analogous 
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however, the scientific method in each later work is 1 
necessarily more perfect than in the earlier, though, 
the whole, the fluctuations may be slighter and 

progress more steady and continuous. Althoug 
therefore, in considering the mutual relation of t 
dialogues, this point of view ought not to be dis: 
garded, in many cases the question cannot be decid 
by reference to it alone. ‘The philosophic content 
the various writings affords a safer test. But here al 
we must begin by enquiring to what extent and und 
what conditions the relative dates of the dialogues m 
be inferred from differences in their contents ; and wha 
are the characteristics which show whether an expo 
tion really belongs to an earlier stage of its authe 
development or was purposely carried less far. Plat 
own statements give us no information on this pout 
In a much criticised passage of the Phedrus (274 
sqq.) he objects to written expositions on the gro 
that they are not restricted to persons who are capa 
of understanding them, but come into the hands 
every one alike, and are therefore liable to all kinds 


— 


application to the order of compo- 
sition. Even in the case of poets 
and artists, the supposition that 
their more complete works are 
always their latest would lead to 
mistakes without end; and though 
in many of them of course the 
epochs of their development are 
shown by marked stylistic peculiar- 
ities, still it would be exceedingly 
difficult for us in most cases to de- 
termine these epochs precisely, and 
to assign to them their proper 


works, if, as in the case of P. 
we had preserved to us only 
works themselves, and not aD 
trustworthy accounts about 
time of their origin as well. 

difficulty is still greater in dea 
with a writer to whom the a 
artistic form of his works is not® 
independent and separate obj 
but only the means to other at 
which themselves limit the - 
ditions and direction of its a 
cation. — 
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isconception and unfounded abuse; he would have 
1 regarded in the light of a mere pastime, useful 
eed for reminding those already instructed of what 
after years they may have forgotten, but far less 
luable than personal influence, by which others are 
ientifically educated and led to right moral con- 
ictions. However important this passage may be 
| another connection, it affords us no help in de- 
ining the order, date, and interdependence of the 

latonic writings. We cannot conclude from it, as 
Schleiermacher does, that Plato in each of the dialogues 
ust have assumed the result of an earlier one—unless 
it be previously shown that there existed among the 
lalogues a single inter-connected order; for particular 
Halogues could serve very well for a reminder of oral 
discourse, and the thoughts engendered by it, even were 
there no such connection among them. Nor can we 
presuppose, with Socher * and his followers, that Plato 
yuld only have expressed himself in this manner at 
> time when he had commenced, or was about to 
mmence, his school in the Academy ; for, in the first 
ace, there was nothing to hinder his exercising that 
Intellectual influence on others—the planting of words 
m souls fitted for them—of which he here speaks, even 
fore the establishment of regular teaching in the 
demy; and, secondly, it is quite possible that in 
is passage he is not contrasting his literary activity 
h that kind of instruction which, as a matter of 


Plato’s Schriften, 307. Like- 286; and further references), Ue- 
Stallbaum, Hermann, Stein- berweg (Plat. Schr, 252, 128), 
, Susemihl (Genet. Entwick. i. 


I 
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fact, he employed, but with the kind he desired 
and, according to the Socratic precedent, kept before 
him as his ideal. Still less can the quotation frox 
the Phedrus lend support to the theory that the com= | 
pilation of all the dialogues was bound up with Plato's 
instructions in the Academy ;** for, understand it as we | 
will, it only expresses the opinion of the author at that 
particular time, and we do not know how early it was 
adopted or how long retained, ‘That in his more 
comprehensive works at least, he entered upon subjects. 
which in his oral teaching he either passed over, oF 
dealt with more slightly, is in itself likely, and is con- 
firmed by the citations of Aristotle.” If, however, it 
is impossible, even from this passage, to discover eithe: 
the principles followed by Plato in the arrangement ol 
his writings, or the time when these were composed 
the scientific contents themselves contain evidences by 
which we can distinguish, with more or less certaint 
the earlier from the later works. It cannot, indeed 
be expected that Plato should expound his whol 
system in each individual work: it is, on the contrary 
sufficiently clear that he often starts in a preliminar 
and tentative manner from presuppositions of whicl 
he is himself certain. But in all the strictly philo 
sophic writings, the state of his own scientific convictio 
ig sure to be somehow betrayed: he either direct: 
enunciates it, if only by isolated hints, when he 
designedly confining an enquiry to a subordinate an¢ 


65 In the Protagoras also (347 E, ence. Cf. too the Pheedrus. 
329 A), which most critics rightly 56 Ueberweg, Ztschr. f. Philo 
place far earlier (387 3.c.), he con- lvii. 64. 
trasts the songs of poets, and books ™ Cf, page 74, 
generally, with personal confer- 
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srely preparatory stage; or he allows it to be in- 
irectly perceived in ordering the whole course of the 
rgument towards a higher aim, and foreshadows in 
le statement of problems their solution in the spirit 
his system. If, therefore, out of a number of works, 
herwise related to one another, we find some that 
re wanting in certain fundamental determinations of 
Platonism, and do not even indirectly require them; 
while in others these very determinations unmistak- 
ubly appear—we must conclude that at the time when 
the former were written, these points were not clearly 
established in Plato’s own mind, or at any rate not so 
clearly as when he wrote the latter. If, again, two 
writings essentially presuppose the same scientific 
Stand-point, but in one of them it is more definitely 
Stated and more fully evolved; if that which in the 
‘one case is only prepared for indirectly, or generally 
established, in the other is distinctly maintained and 
“carried out into particulars, it is probable that the 
reparatory and less advanced exposition was purposely 

heant to precede the more perfect and more systemati- 
“tally developed. The same holds good of Plato’s re- 
erences to the pre-Socratic doctrines. He may indeed 
7 have been acquainted with these doctrines to a greater 
or less extent, without expressly touching on them ; but 
as we find him in the majority of his works either 
ypenly concerned with the most important, or at any 
te unmistakably pointing to them, while in others he 
ilently passes them by—it is at least highly probable 
nat the latter, generally speaking, date from a time 
nen he did not bestow much attention on those 
12 


| 
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doctrines, or was much less influenced by them than 
he afterwards became. Even if we suppose that he 
purposely abstained from mentioning them, we must 
still, in the absence of any internal proof to the con- 
trary, consider those writings as the earlier in which 
such mention does not occur; for in that case the most 
probable assumption would be that his silence proceeded 
from a desire to ground his readers thoroughly on a | 
Socratic foundation, before introducing them to the : 
pre-Socratic science. 

Lastly, great weight must be allowed to the 
allusions of one dialogue to another. These allusions 
indeed, as before remarked,** can very seldom take the 
form of direct citation; yet there are often clear indi-7| 
cations that the author intended to bring one of his 
works into close connection with some other. If in a 
particular dialogue an enquiry is taken up at a point 
where in another it is broken off; if thoughts which in 
the one case are stated problematically or vaguely 
suggested, in the other are definitely announced and 
scientifically established ; or if, conversely, conceptions 
and theories are in one place attained only after long | 
search, and are elsewhere treated as acknowledged 
truths, everything favours the supposition that the one 
dialogue must be later in date than the other, and in- 
tended as the application of its results. The author 
may either, in the composition of the earlier dialogue, 
have had the later one in view, or he may himself only 
have attained to the more advanced stand-point in the 
interval of time between them. In certain cases it) 

8 Pp, 95, 96. 
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ay still be doubtful whether a discussion is related to 
mother as preparatory groundwork or complementary 
aperstructure: in general, however, further enquiry 
rill decide. 
If then we attempt to apply these principles to 
the question before us, we shall find, as might be 
| expected, that none of the theories we have been 
considering can be rigidly carried out; that the 
order of the Platonic writings cannot depend wholly 
either on design and calculation to the exclusion of 
all the influences arising from external circumstances 
and Plato’s own development; or on the gradual 
growth of Plato's mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior 
plan; or, still less, on particular moods, occasions, 
and impulses. We shall not press the assumptions 
of Schleiermacher to the extent of supposing that 
Plato’s whole system of philosophy and the writings 
in which it is contained stood from the first moment 
4 his literary activity complete before his mind, 
and that during the fifty years or more over whined 
that activity extended he was merely executing the 
design thus formed in his youth. Even Schleiermacher 
did not go so far as this; and though he con- 
stantly refers the order of the Platonic works too ex- 
clusively to conscious design, we shall not very greatly 
7 diverge from his real opinion if we suppose that when 
Plato began to write, he was indeed clear about the 
fundamental points of his system, and had traced out 
the general plan by which he meant to unfold it in his 
writings; that this plan, however, was not at once 
completed in its details, but that the grand outlines 
which alone in the commencement floated before him 
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“were afterwards gradually filled in—perhaps, also, 
sometimes in compliance with special circumstances 
altered and enlarged, according to the growth of his 


knowledge and the recognition of more definite scien- — 


tific necessities.’ On the other hand Hermann’s point 
of view does not involve the conclusion, though he 
himself seems to arrive at it—that Plato put together 
his system from outside, mechanically joining piece to 
piece, and expounding it in writings farther and farther, 
according as he became acquainted with this or that 
older school. The same principle of interpretation 
applies equally on the supposition that he developed 
the Socratic doctrine from within; and that, instead of 


his acquaintance with another system of philosophy . 


being the cause of his advance to another stage of his 
philosophic development, the progress of his own philo- 
sophic conviction was in fact the cause of increased 
attention to his predecessors. Lastly, if, in explaining 
the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings, we 
chiefly rely on external circumstances and personal 
moods, even then we need not, with Grote, pro- 
nounce the whole question hopeless, we can still 
enquire whether the contents of the works do not 
prove a gradual change in their author's stand-point, 
or the relation of one dialogue to another. This 
whole matter, however, is not to be decided on @ 


6 So Brandis, i. a. 160, defin- clear and precise from the first, 
ing more precisely Hermann’s ob- their innate strength attained a 
jections (p. 351) to Schleiermacher’s gradual and regular development.’ 
view: ‘Plato’s creative geniusearly © Cf. p. 96. 
evolved from the Socratic doctrines © Plato, i. 186 sq. 
the outlines of his future system ; 
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jovi grounds, but only by careful consideration of the 
tonic writings themselves. 
Among these writings, then, there are certainly 
al which not only make passing allusion to pheno- 
ena of the time, but are only comprehensible in relation 
definite historical events. The chief purpose of the 
pology is to give the speech of Socrates in his own 
lefence ; that of the Crito, to explain the reasons by 
hich he was deterred from flight out of, prison ;” the 
uthyphro seems to have been occasioned by the in- 
ictment of Socrates, in conjunction with another con- 
urrent incident ;* the Euthydemus by the appearance 
f Antisthenes together with that of Isocrates, and the 
arges brought by both against Plato.“* But even in 
uch works as these, which, strictly speaking, are to be 
msidered as occasional, the stand-point of the author 
so clearly manifest that we can without difficulty 
ssign them to a particular period of his life. The 
ain purpose, however, of the great majority of the 
ialogues, be their outer motive what it may, is the 
epresentation and establishment of the Platonic phi- 
losophy: it is therefore all the more to be expected 
at we should in some measure be able to trace in 
} them how far Plato at the time of their composition 
had either himself advanced in the formation of his 
ystem, or to what point he then desired to conduct the 
sader; and on what grounds he assumes that his 
tem might be known to the reader from earlier 


ree 


—_ 


® And at the same time in the 6 Part i. 161, 1. 
ce of his friends against the © Of. p. 84, 94. 
nours intimated 44 B, 
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writings. Now we can discover in one part of thesé 
writings, nothing that carries us essentially beyond th 
Socratic stand-point. In the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology 
Crito, there is as yet not a hint of that doctrine whicl 
marks the fundamental distinction between the Platonic 
and Socratic conceptional Philosophy: the doctrine of 
the independent existence of ideas, above and beside 

that of phenomena.” Neither do they contain any 
discussions on Natural Science or Anthropology ;“ the 
belief in immortality is but doubtfully touched on in” 
the Apology ;” and the Crito (54 B) only presuppose: 
the popular notions about Hades, without a reference 
to the more philosophic belief, or to the Pythagorean 


myths, which later on are hardly ever left unnoticed i 
passages treating of future retribution. 
these dialogues does Socrates occupy himself with any 
thing beyond those ethical enquiries, in which, accord 


65 Socrates’ desire in the Euthy- 
phro,.5 D, 6 D, to hear, not merely 
of some particular Savoy, ddd’ éxetvo 
aird 70 eldos, @ mavra Ta boud éort, 
and his explanation pig liéa rd Te 
dvéota dvéora eivac kal Ta bora dove 
(cf. Ritter, ii. 208; Steinhart, ii. 
195; Susemihl, i. 122), must not be 
made to prove too much. Socrates 
had, indeed, already insisted on the 
constancy of universal ideas: the 
separate existence of genera is not, 
however, hinted at in the Eutby- 
phro. We cannot draw any in- 
ferences from the names eldos aud 
lééa: whereas in Xenophon univer- 
sal concepts are called yévn. Plato 
can express them in the Socratic 
acceptation by wéa or efdos, which 


In none of 


after all means merely method or 
form. Plato in fact is-standing on 
the threshold of the Socratic doc- 
trine of ideas, but has not yet 
stepped beyond it. Still less car 
be inferred from the Lysis, 217 
C sq.; and even if with Steinhart, 
i. 232 s8q., we discover here the 
dawn of the doctrine of separate 
Ideas, we must still allow that the 
passage, as universally understood, 
oes not pass out of the circle o 
Socratic tenets. - ' 7 
6 E.g.: that the Platonic divi 
sion of the soul is intimated ir 
the Protagoras, 352 B; on which 
point I cannot agree with Ritter. 
67 Vide Part 1. 149. 
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g to history, the real Socrates was entirely absorbed ; 
none does he exhibit more intimate knowledge of 
) earlier systems,—in none does he cope with other 
lversaries than those who actually did oppose him, 
2 Sophists. The doctrine of virtue has still the older 
figinally Socratic stamp: the virtue of the wise is 
one regarded as virtue, and all particular virtues are 
educed to knowledge, without the recognition of an 
aphilosophical virtue side by side with the philosoph- 
al, or the admission of a plurality of virtues, such as 
e afterwards find.* A certain crudity of method is 
Iso evident in all these dialogues. The amount of 
metic by-play bears no proportion to the meagreness 
(the philosophic contents: throughout the dramatic 
escription is lively, while the scientific conversation 
proceeds laboriously and interruptedly with elemen- 
ry determinations. Even the Protagoras, with all 
3 artistic excellence, is not free from discussions of 
fatiguing prolixity, and the explanation of the verse of 
imonides (338 E sqq.) especially disturbs the trans- 
weney of its plan, and looks very like a piece of 
ithful ostentation, Finally, if we compare the 
gument of the Gorgias (495 sqq.) against the identity 
the good and pleasure, with that of the Protagoras 
391 B sqq.), which leaves this identity still as a hypo- 
esis, it is clear that the latter must be earlier than 
ie former, and consequently than all the dialogues 
eceeding it.” Separately all these indications may 


* As regards the division be- Crito are to be excepted, which 
n philosophic and ordinary are not concerned with philosophi- 

ue, Meno, 96 D sq. cal enquiries. 

» Only the Apology and the The opposite view is main- 


i fF = ae ee a a. 
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be inconclusive; collectively, they certainly warrant) 
the opinion, that at the time of his composing the above-: 
named works, Plato, as regards the scientific form, was) 
less skilled in the art of developing conceptions ; and) 
as regards the contents, was still essentially limited to} 
the scope and results of the Socratic teaching.” This 


tained by Schine, Plat. Prot. 88 sq. 
He wishes to make out that the 
advance is rather on the side of 
the Protagoras. He says that 
whereas the Gorgias identified the 
dyaddv and the wPpédyuov, which is, 
however, nothing else than the 
continued e@ Bidvar of the Protago- 
ras, it contents itself with a mere 
apparent difference between d-yaov 
and #30; the Protagoras on the 
other hand abolishes this appear- 
ance, and draws out in outspoken 
eudemonism the consequence of 
the Socratic stand-point. However, 
supposing eudsemonism were really 
this consequence (wehaveexamined 
this, Part i. 124 sq.), are we to 
believe that Plato recognised it as 
such? According to our subse- 
quent knowledge of his Ethics, cer- 
tainly not. And is it correct to 
say that the Gorgias by wPédmor, 
which is identified with the good, 
means merely the same as the 
ed (qv of the Protagoras (351 B), 
viz, Hdéws Bidvac continued to the 
end of life? Surely the discussion 
with Polus, 474 C sq., refutes this 
supposition ; for although it shows 
that the right is, indeed, not more 
agreeable, but more profitable than 
the wrong, yet it seeks this profit 
exclusively in the health of the 
soul (477 A sqq.). Further on, 
495 A, the position that 750 and 
dyabov are the same, and that 
all pleasure as such is good, and 
therefore the very supposition 
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believe, that after making Socrates 


acted upon by Socrates in his 
whole argument Protag. 351 ©, is 
fundamentally contested. I cannot 


refute a principle so decidedly in 
this passage, in the Republic, in 
the Philebus, and elsewhere, Plato 
should, in a later dialogue, make 
him repeat the same _principlé 
without the slightest modification ; | 
and the same must, I think, hold 
good in a still greater degree of the 
Philebus, which Schéne, following 
Weisse’s theory (supra, p. 107, 
43), likewise considers later than 
the Protagoras. . 

71 The above holds good also, if 
we suppose that the object of the 
Protagoras and the kindred dia 
logues was not co much the ex 
position of philosophic theories ag 
the painting of the character of 
Socrates. For as in this cas@ 
aes out of the question the 

pology and the Crito) the ques- 
tion is still not about historical 


e.g. the Symposium and Phedo 
and it would be very difficult 

bring forward any sufficient reaso 
for this, if Plato himself as a philoso 
pher took just the same stand-poin 
there as he does here. The truth is 
the two sides, the depicting of th 
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t doubtless have been the case while he remained 
' the personal influence of Socrates, and we might 
efore be inclined to place all these dialogues in 
period before or immediately after the death of 
rates.” But there are many to which this theory 
ld not be extended without ascribing to the youthful 
to an improbable amount of creative skill in the use 
ihe philosophic dialogue, an artistic form which he 
himself introduced ; and even if we restrict it to 
works already named, it may still be asked” 
ether Plato, while his master was still alive, and 
ryone might listen to his discourses, would have as- 
bed to him other discourses of his own invention. 
is, however, does not make it impossible that Plato 
have attempted to compose Socratic dialogues, 
m in the lifetime of Socrates, and may perhaps have 
ten them down, without allowing them to go 
ond the circle of his intimate friends; but it is 
Jety unlikely that he should at that time have pro- 
ed so elaborate a work as the Protagoras, which, by 
whole plan and design, was evidently meant for the 
lic. ‘This may more properly perhaps be assigned 
h the Apology and Crito™ to the interval between 


ine philosopher and the ex- 
tion of a philosophic system, 
ot be divided in Plato: he 
3 Socrates for us in such 
ay, that he at the same 
leaves to him the develo 

which to his mind was the 
tic, that is, the true philoso- 


) Hermann, Ste‘nhart, Suse- 
varlier also Ueberweg, supra, 
, 106. 


* Cf. Schine, Pl. Protag. 72; 
Grote, Plato, i. 196 sq. (who brings 
forward my view with Jess anthori- 
tative grounds); with him, Ueber- 
weg agrees in what follows, supra, 
p. 106, 41. 

* The Hippias may be such 
an earlier literary experiment: cf. 
pp. 85, 86. 

*® It is probable that the-Apolo- 
gy was published immediately after 
Socrates’ death, perhaps written 
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the death of Socrates and 
Egyptian journey ;“° and 


down even before, inasmuch as a 
faithful report of the speech which 
Socrates delivered before the tribu- 
nal must have been the more easy 
to Plato, the fresher it was in his 
remembrance. And indeed it was 
then that he had the most pressing 
summens to set right the ideas of 
his fellow-citizens about his teacher 
by a narrative of the facts. The 
latter reason, however, would lead 
us to place the Crito not much 
later, the more so because here the 
interest intimated in the Crito 
itself is added, namely, to defend 
the friends of Socrates against the 
appearance of having done nothing 
at all to save him. It might cer- 
tainly appear that Plato could not 
have spoken of the preparations 
for Socrates’ escape, immediately 
after his death, without endanger- 
ing the safety of the parties in- 
volved therein. But it is question- 
able whether, on the whole, the 
discovery of a plan which remained 
unaccomplished could have led to 
prosecutions, and whether the plan 
was not already known even be- 
fore the appearance of the Crito; 
again, we do not know how lorg 
Crito out-lived Socrates, and 
whether Plato does not wish to de- 
fend the dead against unfavourable 
judgments: moreover, if Crito was 
no longer living, he had greater 
{freedom in referring to him; yet 
besides Crito, he mentions by name 
none of the persons implicated (p. 
45 B), such as the Thebans Sim- 
mias and Cebes, who without 
doubt had already returned home. 
76 A more precise arrangement 
is impossible from the fact that 
the particulars of this period of 
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the commencement of tht 
in conjunction with 


But it has been already remark 
p- 17 8q., that we have no rig 


mann does, 
and Megaric dialogues. 


chronology he finds a +e exter) 
nal support in the fact t 
crates (Bus. 5), six years al 
Socrates’ death, reproaches fl 
rhetorician Polycrates: "Axed 
€5wxas abrg (Socr.) wadnrhy, dv Um 
éxelvov pev ovdels 7 aero macde 
pevoy, which, after the appearat 
of the Protagoras, could no lor 
have been said. But if this as 
tion is not mere imagination (al 
certainly in the Busiris, wh 

pays little regard ‘to histor 
truth, we may very well expéet 
this from Isocrates), it cannot mé 

to deny the intercourse of Alg 
biades with Socrates, but off 
to deny, what Xenophon a 
Mem. i. 2, 12 sq. refutes, that | 
opinions and conduct were 1 
tived by the Socratic teaclit 
That on the other hand he » 
connected with Socrates fur a ¢ 
siderable length of time must ¢ 
be universally known from % 
loc. cit. This result, however® 
also obtained from the Protago 
Alcibiades is not here represer 
as madevouevos Ud ZwKpdrous, 


rates; but they also 


mw Cf. p. 85. 
§ The fact, however, that the 
y of Plato’s literary activity 
eloped above makes him begin, 
with epoch-making works, 
hich give a glimpse of all that is 
follow, but with essays of 
mailer scientific pretensions (as 
bbing, Plato’s Ideenl. ii. 76 sq. 
ects), can hardly be construed to 
is prejudice. The same is the 
se (to say nothing of our great 
ets) with Kant, Leibnitz, Schel- 
and many others. Before 
0 had discovered in the theory 
Ideas the peculiar principle 
his system, which could only 
» happened after long pre- 
tion, he was of necessity li- 
i to the setting forth the 
atic philosophy in detail. That 
was need of some practice in 
literary form which was first 
by him can cause us no sur- 
: seeing, however, that, so soon 
the first experiments, he was 
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1es, Charmides, and Lysis, may have been intended 
a portrayal of Socrates and his philosophy, which, 
ough full of poetic freedom and invention, was in the 
un true to nature, and might therefore be used by 
istotle as historical evidence.” About the same date, 
i rather earlier than the Apology, the Euthyphro 
y have been written with a similar design: unless 
leed it belongs to the time of Socrates’ trial.” 
‘It is otherwise with the Gorgias, Meno, Thes- 
bus, and Euthydemus. These four dialogues, judging 
rom the references in them to contemporary events, 
ust not only be later, and for the most part many 
“ears later, than the Protagoras and the death of 


in their scientific content 


able to produce such a work of 
art as the Protagoras, we have no 

reason to look in vain for traits of 
his high genius even in the essays 
of this period; on the other hand 

we can hardly imagine how, after 

the Phedrus, he could have writ- 

ten a Lysis, a Laches, and a Char. 

mides, and also in the Protagoras 

how he could so entirely have re- 

frained from any reference to the 

theories which separate his stand- 

point from the Socratie. 

Tt has been already shown, 
p. 93, 8; 18, 31; pp. 83, 84; 
that the Meno cannot have been 
written before 395, nor the Theste- 
tus before 394 B.c.; and the Euthy- 
demus gives evidence of the 
activity of Antisthenes in Athens, 
and his attacks upon Plato, as 
well as the attack of Isocrates on 
the Sophists (cf. on this point 
also p. 132, 94). Even apart from 
the obvious allusions, Gorg. 486 A, 


508 C sq., 521 B sq., we must 
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point unmistakably to a time when Plato had alre 
laid the corner stone of his system in the theory 
ideas,’ when he had appropriated the Pythagore 
notions of the transmigration of souls and a retril 
tion after death,*! and connected them by means of t 
doctrine of Anamnesis with that theory ;* with whi 


suppose the Gorgias to have been 
written not before Socrates’ death : 
this, however, does not help us 


much. 

80 In the Euthydemus, 301 A, 
kana mpdypara are érepa avrov ye 
Too Kadod’ mdpeore pévror éexdory 
atrav Kéddos vt. In these words I 
see not merely, with Steinhart, 
‘a close approximation to the 
doctrine of Ideas,’ but the actual 
enunciation of this doctrine. The 
avroxaov, the ideally fair, which, 
separate from individual things 
that are fair, gives them their 
fuirness by its present indwelling, 
is actually the léea of the xaddv. 
This enunciation is immediatel 
followed by an objection which 
Antisthenes appears to have used 
against the participation of Things 
in the Ideas: v. Part i. p. 255, 2. 
The words of the Theztetus, 
176 E, are even clearer: mapa- 
decyudrwv év TQ bere éorwrwv—cl. 
175 C—is a plain assertion of the 
doctrine, which is expressed in the 
Parmenides, 132 D, in almost the 
same words. The ‘Here’ as the 
dwelling-place of evil, and the 
‘There’ to which we are told 
to flee in the Theeetetus, 176 A, 
is another decisive example of 
Plato’s idealism being already 
formed. 

& These Pythagorean doctrines 
are seen clearly, not only in the 
Meno (v. following note), but in 
the Gorgias. 508 A of the latter 
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(cf. vol. i. 380, 3) shows its author] 
acquaintance with Pythagoreis 
Gorgias, 393 A, D, Plato empl 
Philolaus’ comparison of the o@ 
toa ofa (v. vol. i. 388, 5), and in 


creon’s, given in Bergk’s Po 
Lyrici, p. 941; and the addition 
*Iradtxds points to the Italian Phi 
sophers, and in particular to Ph 
Jaus of Tarentum. The refere 
is not quite so clear, 523 A sqq 
where the ordinary notions abe 
the judges of the dead, the isla 
of the blessed, and Hades, are givel 
But the belief in immortal 
appears unequivocally here, as 
the Thestetus, 177 A, and F 
524 B is connected with the sa 
thoughts as meet us afterwards 7 
the Pheedo,64C,80C. The Gorgiat 
525 B sqq., distinguishes betw 
curable and incurable sins, te 
poral and eternal punishments 
the future world ; just as later 
the Republic, x. 615 D sq., do 
following Pythagorean doctrin 
So we cannot doubt that at ft 
time he wrote the Gorgias, Plat 
views of a future state were in 
main settled. 

82 Vide the well-known passa 
in the Meno, which will be noticet 
further in a subsequent place, 81 

. The reference in this to 
Pythagorean doctrine of me 


chosis is perfectly plain, though 
fo (with Philolaus, v. Pt. i. 
i, 1) only: appeals to Pindar 
i the Orphic tradition; the 
jof, as is well known, is in a 
t of the Pythagorean Mathe- 
ities—the Pythagorean funda- 
ital theory, And it seems 
ally clear to me that the doc- 
> of Reminiscence (dvduvyocs) 
ally presupposes that of the 
s. The objects of reminis- 
ice can only be the universal 
septs (ddnfela Trav Svrwv)—the 
suous forms of which meet us 
individual things — not in- 
idual presentations which we 
@ experienced in our former 
res: v. Meno, 86 A; cf. Pheedo, 
'E. Plato expresses himself as 
if the latter were his meaning, but 

8 is merely the same mythical 
form of exposition which we find 
Isewhere ; he states in the Phiedo, 
2 E sqq., with unmistakable 

rence to the Meno, the par- 
lar way in which he wishes 
be understood. I cannot, any 
@ than Ribbing (PI. Ideenl. 1. 
B eq.) or Steger (Pl. Stud. i. 
), agree with Steinhart (loc. cit. 
1, 96 ; iv. 85, 383, 416) and Suse- 

(Genet. Entw. i. 85 sq.) in 
ing in the Meno an earlier and 
€ immature form of the theory 
Reminiscence than in the 
8, nor with Schaarschmidt 
oml, d. plat. Schr. 356 8q.), 
» avails himself of the passage 
uestion as evidence for the 
lousness of the Meno. The 
) says, 81 C, that the soul has 
,everything,inasmuch as it has 
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d the whole belief in immortality as he under- 
1 it was so bound up that both must have arisen 
ost simultaneously.® Since therefore these dia- 


seen xal ra évOade xai ra év “Adov 
kal mdvra xpiyara. Similarly in 
the Republic and the Timeus : in 
the former (x. 614 E), the souls 
alter their wanderings through the 
world above and the world beneath 
are represented as narrating to one 
another what they have seen in 
both; in the latter (41 D), each of 
them before entering into human 
existence is placed on a planet, in 
the revolutions of which it con- 
templates the universe; with the 
last description, the Phedrus 
agrees on the whole, although 
in it the ideas stand for that 
which the souls see during their 
journey round the world. The 
Meno again reckons moral and 
mathematical truths amongst the 
things which the soul knows from 
its pre-existence, 81 C, 82 A sq. 
Further on (p. 85 E sq.) we are met 
by the fallacy: If the soul were 
in possession of knowledge, 6v dy 
i xpovoy Kai bv dv wh 7 dvOpwros, it 
must always be in possession of 
knowledge. I will not undertake 
to defend the validity of this con- 
clusion. J would rather ask where 
is the valid conclusion, by which 
pre-existence is proved, and 
whether, for example, the method 
of proof in the Pheedo, 70 C sq., 
has in this respect any ap 
over that of the Meno? n 
point of fact, our ‘fallacy’ is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Phedo, 
72 KE, as a well-known Socratic 
evidence for the immortality of 


| § Plato himself gives his 
opinions on- this connection in 


‘the soul. 
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logues occupy themselves quite disproportionately wit 
elementary enquiries into the most universal moré 
principles, concerning the oneness and teachableness ¢ 
virtue, the conception of knowledge, and the like; th 
reason cannot be that Plato had not himself advance 
essentially beyond the Socratic stand-point and tl 
earliest beginnings of his own system,—it must lie 
methodical calculation. The author here intentional 
confines himself to what is elementary, because he want 
first to establish this on all sides, to secure the founda 
tion of his building, before raising it higher. H 
method in the Cratylus, Sophist, Politicus, and Pat 
menides must be criticised from a similar point 
view. These dialogues decidedly presuppose tt 
doctrine of ideas:™ in the Politicus Plato, beside 
laying down his theory of government, also gives e3 
pression to several important determinations of h 
natural philosophy,® betraying Pythagorean influenc 


the Phedo, 76 D sq. If there is, 
he says, a beautiful, a good, &c., 
and generally if there are ideas, 
the soul must have already been 
in existence before birth; if we 
deny the former position, we can- 
not grant the latter. He says this 
in reference to the dvdurnors, 
which is indeed really a recol- 
lection of the ideas. The same, 
however, holds good of the later 
proofs for the immortality of the 
soul’s nature (Pheedo, 100 B sq.) ; 
as throughout he gocs upon the 
relation in which the soul stands 
to the iden of life; and the con- 
ception of the soul in the Pheedrus 
as dpxh kuwioews (245 C sq.), all 
along presupposes the separation 
of the eternal and essential from 


the external appearance, whic 
with Plato, is closely connect¢ 
with the theory of the absola 
reality of the Ideas; the soul? 
its higher a lives upon thi 
intuition of the Ideas (247 1 
248 B). 

84 Jt will be shown later on how 
the Sophist and Parmenides esta 
lish and carry out this doctriu 
For the Cratylus, cf. 439 C 
(where the expression dvecpirre 
can at most only mean that the de 
trine is new to the readers, not th 
it has occurred to Plato only tl 
for the first time) 386 D, 389 B, 
390 E, 423 E; and the Politic 
285 E sq., 269 D. 4 

% Polit. 269 D ‘sq., we fi 
the opposition of the immutat 
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ot only in these, but in other more distinct references 
) that school of his predecessors.** Consequently it 
nnot be supposed that at the date of these dialogues 
© had not yet perfected his philosophic principle, nor 
yecupied himself with the Pythagoreans; and though, 
3 to contents and method, he is here most nearly 
llied with the Eleatic-Megarian philosophy, this merely 
roves that he desired to lead his readers onward from 
hat starting point, not that he himself had not already 
} passed it. Ae | 
As little are we compelled, on account of the definite 
\" rominence in the Phedrus of the doctrine of ideas, 
9 and the changing existences of the soul, to consider 
‘that dialogue as later than the Sophist, Statesman, and 
Parmenides,” or even than the Gorgias, Meno, Euthy- 
‘demus, Cratylus, and Theeetetus.* It is quite as pos- 
: 


‘divine existence and the mutable a reference to Pythagoreism. The 
‘Corporeul world, and, as a con- Sophist, 252 B, gives us the 
equence, the assumption of perio- Pythagorean opposition of the Li- 
dical changes in mundane affairs. tited and Unlimited, which mect 
©% And in 272 D sq., 271 B sq., we us again in the Parmenides, 137 D, 
get, in connection with this, the 143 D sq., 144 E, 158 B sqq., with 
loctrine that each soul in cach the addition of a contrast be- 
mundane period has torun through tween Odd and Even, One and 
} fixed number of earthly bodies, Many; and, ibid. 143 D sq., the 
‘unless previously transferred to a derivation of numbers is a reminis- 
cher a In 273 B, D, the cence of the Pythagoreans, In the 
‘doctrine of the Timseus on matter is Politicus, we have the Pythagorean 
early anticipated. tenets of the Mean, 284 E sq., and 
n the Cratylus, 400 B sq., the doctrine of the Unlimited, 
@ find Philolaus’ comparison of 273 D. 
ya and ofua, which occurred © So Hermann and Steinhart: 
efore in the Gorgias. We are vide supra, pp. 103, 104; 105, 38. 
ther told that this life isastate © As Susemihl: vide supra. 
purification. In 405 D, we Deuschle (The Platonic Politicus, 
2 the Pythagorean World Har- p, 4) puts the Phedrus rather 
ny; in 403 KE, the Platonic earlier, between the Euthydemus 
etrine of immortality, which is and Cratylus. 


K 
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sible that Plato here mythically foretells convictions 
which were already in his mind during the writing of 
those dialogues, but which, for the sake of the sys- 
tematic evolution of his doctrines, he had for the present 
set aside; that the Pheedrus may thus be the introduc- 


tion to a longer series of writings, designed from its 
position to afford the reader a preliminary view of the 
goal, hereafter to be frequently hidden from his eyes 
as he presses towards it by the long and tortuous 
road of methodical enquiry. This possibility rises 
into probability if we take into consideration all those 
traces of youthfulness which others have observed ;* 
if we remark that some important points of doctrine 
are in this work, as in the glow of a first discovery, 


still wanting in the closer 
afterwards obliged to give 


® In Diog. iii. 38, Olympiodoras 
$ (vide p. 92, 1), it is declared to 
be Plato's first written treatise, by 
reference to the pepaxiddes of its 
subject—the dithyrambic character 
of the exposition. Schleiermacher, 
Pl. W. 1 a. 69 8q., gives a more 
thorough exposition of the youth- 
ful character recognisable ‘in the 
whole texture and colour’ of the 
Phedrus. He calls attention to 
the tendency io writing for dis- 
play, and the exhibition of the 
author’s own superiority, which is 
discernible throughout; to the 
proud lavishness of material seen 
in the second and third refutation 
of the dialectic adversary, each of 
which outdoes its predecessor, only 
to result in the declaration that 
his whole literary production, and 
these speeches with it, are merely 
play. The Rhetors are discom- 


limitation which Plato was 
them ;* if we note how, in 


is imparted to the tone. e 
some of the points noticed by 
Schleiermacher ; and to these we 


themes ; it is indeed so signally 
different from the matured lucidity 
of the Symposium, that we can 
scarcely suppose there are only a 
few years between them. 

® Courage and Desire, which, 
according to the Timsus, 42 A, 
69 C sq. (cf. Polit. 309 C ; Rep. x 


if, in fine, we compare the 


611 B sqq.), compose the mortal 
ul which only comes into being 
at the union with the body, are 
here, 246 A sq., transferred to the 
re-existent state, and in 249 D 
6q. we find the Love which is the 
“main theme of the Pheedrus con- 
sived only in general terms as the 
iving after the Ideal, awakened 
y the action of beauty. Not till 
we come to the Symposium do 
e find the addition, that Love is 
oncerned with production in the 
sphere of beauty. 
2 Pp. 290 C; also Cratylus, 
390 C; Soph. 253 D sq.; Polit. 
85 D, 287 A. 
#2 YP, 265 C sqq. Dialectic is 
e described on its former logical 
ide only ; and [ cannot agree with 
einhart (P}. W. iii. 459) in re- 
arding the representation given 
it as more matare than that 
the Sophist, where, loc. cit., the 
ogical problem of Dialectic is based 
. the doctrine of the community 
f concepts. Stallbaum’s attempt 
De Art. Dial. in Pheedro doctr. 
. 1853, p. 13) to reconcile the 
mentary description of Dialectic 
the Phedrus with the later 
ciation does not satis’y me. 
» says that the Phedrus only 
8 to represent Dialectic as the 
e artof Love. Even if this were 
it would not follow that it 
yuld be treated as something 
vy, the very name of which has 
be enquired. But there is no 
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he second part, the elements of the scientific method 
‘e as if for the first time laid down, and the name and 
nception of Dialectic, already familiar to us in the 
luthydemus,” are introduced as something new ;” 


remarks on rhetoric in the 


Pheedrus with those in the Gorgias:® and the judg- 


justification in the dialogue itself 
for thus narrowing down the scope 
of its second part. 

The Phedrus, 260 E sqq, 
shows that Rhetoric is not an art 
at all, but only a rpi8h drexvos, and 
we find the same in the Gorgias, 463 
A sqq. But the former not only 
takes no exception to the general 
description of Rhetoric as having 
only persuasion for its object (how- 
ever little this may have been. 
Plato’s own view), but makes this 
description the basis of its argu- 
ment. The latter contradicts this 
flatly, 458 E, 504 D sqq., and gives 
the Rhetor the higher aim of amend- 
ing and teaching his audience ; and 
because Rhetoric does not satisfy 
these requirements, it is, in the The- 
setetus, 201 A, Politicus, 304 C, 
allowed only a subordinate value, 
compared with Philosophy; though 
the Pheedrus does not clearly divide 
the respective methods of the two. 
In face of these facts (which 
Ueberweg’s remarks, Plat. Schr. 
294, fail to display in any other 
light) I cannot allow much im- 
portance either to the criticism of 
the Pheedrus on single Rhctors 
ani their theories (Steinhart, iv. 
43), nor to the cireumstance which 
Hermann alone (Plat. 517) regards 
as decisive, viz. that the Phzedrus 
270 A passes a judgment on 
Pericles so much more favourable 
than the Gorgias 515 C sq. 519 A, 
The former praises him as 4 
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ment on Isocrates with that of the Euthydemus.” 
The opinion therefore seems justifiable that Plato up 
to the death of Socrates remained generally true to the 
Socratic manner of philosophy, and therefore in the— 
writings of this period did not essentially advance 
beyond his teacher; but that in the years immediately 


speaker of genius and scientific 
culture ; the latter blames him as 
a statesman. Both this praise and 
blame are quite compatible (as 
Krische has already remarked, 
Plat. Phedr. 114 eq.), at any rate 
just as much as e.g. the praise of 
Homer and other poets, Symp. 209 
D, is compatible with expressions 
such as Gorg. 502 B sq. ; Rep. il. 
377 C sq. ; x. 598 D sq. ; and even 
supposing it were otherwise, the 
question +till remains whether the 
unfavourable judgment is the 
earlier or the later one: the judg- 
ment of the Gorgias is repeated 
in the Politicus, 303 B sq.; and as 
Plato always considered democracy 
to be bad, we cannot see how he 
ever could have arrived at a dif- 
ferent view as regards the states- 
man who most decidedly had paved 
the way for it. 

% In the Euthydemus, without 
mentioning Isocrates, yet with dis- 
tinct reference to him, his depreci- 
atory judgments as regards the 
Philosophers | or as he calls them 
the Eristics, the Sophists) are de- 
cidedly rebutted, and the middle 
position which he himself aimed 
at between a philosopher and a 
statesman is shown to be unten- 
able. The Pheedrus, on the con- 
trary, 278 E sq., represents Socrates 
as expressing a hope that Isocrates 
by virtue of the philosophic ten- 
dency of his mind will not merely 
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leave all other orators far behind, 
but perhaps himself also turn to 
hilosophy. Spengel (Isocrates uv. 
laton. Abh. d. Miinchner Akad, 
philos.-philol. KJ. vii. 1855, p. 
729-769 ; cf. espec. 762 sq.) is cer- 
tainly right in believing that the 
Phedrus must have been written 
before the character of Isocrates 
had developed in that particular 
direction which Plato’s defence in 
the Euthydemus challenges—before 
the hope of still winning him over 
to the side of philosophy had 
vanished—and before he = pub- 
lished that series of attacks on the 

hilosophers of his time (including 

lato, though neither he nor any 
other is named) which we have 
in the speeches against the 
Sophists, Hel. 1-7, Panath. 26-32, 
mw. dvridéo. 195, 258 sq. Philipp. 
12. As Isocrates was born 3.c 
436, supposing the Phedrus to 
have been composed 38{ n.c., he 
had already, at the time of it 
composition, attained an age té 
which this condition clearly 
longer applied. The remark o 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 181 sq., ir 
tended to meet this conclusion, 
fails to carry conviction with i 
as he finally supports his positio 
with the mere assumption tha 
neither was Plato in the Euthy 
demus aang of Isocrates, no 
Isocrates of Plato in the speec' 
against the Sophists. F 
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1cceeding that event, he discovered in the doctrine of 
deas and belief in the soul’s immortality the central 
oint of his system, and thenceforward began, accord- 
ng to the announcement in the Phzedrus, to develope 
his convictions in methodical progression. That these 
convictions became in course of time more clearly 

defined and more distinctly apprehended—that the 
horizon of the philosopher gradually enlarged, and his 
method and form of expression to some extent altered— 
that his relation to the older schools was not throughout 
‘the same—that it was long before his political, and 
far longer before his cosmical theories were completed 
“as to detail; all this we shall probably find, even if 
the traces of such a development should be less marked 
in his writings than it was in fact; but the essential 
‘stand-point and general outlines of his doctrine must 
have been certain to him from the date indicated by 

the Pheedrus, Gorgias, Meno, and Thesetetus. 
| It can hardly be doubted that the Symposium and 
Pheedo are later than the Pheedrus, and belong to a 
time when the philosophy of Plato, and also his ar- 
tistic power, had reached full maturity ;* the Philebus, 
j00, can scarcely be assigned to an earlier period. But 
the difficulty of determining the order of these dia- 
togues with regard to one another, and the exact date 
reach, is so great that we cannot be surprised if 
1e views of critics differ widely on these questions, 
etween those dialogues which definitely bring forward 


® Ast and Socher would place _ this supposition, however, has been 
> Pheedo immediately after So- sufficiently refuted, supra. 
es’ death (supra, 101, 25, 28) ; . 
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the doctrine of ideas and the eternal life of the soul, 
and those from which it is absent, there must be a 
considerable interval; and if the former were for the 
most part not written till after the death of Socrates, 
we cannot venture to place either of the latter in the 
period closely succeeding that event. 

We may reasonably suppose that the dialogues 
primarily concerned with the delineation of Socrates 
and the Socratic philosophy, as Plato then apprehended 
it, may have been written’ partly in Megara, partly 
after his return thence to Athens; that he then went 
to Egypt and Cyrene; that: during this journey or 
immediately after it he formed the views which led 
him decidedly beyond the Socratic stand-point,—at any 
rate then first resolved to proclaim them by his mas- 
ter’s mouth; and thus this second epoch of his literary 
activity might commence about four or five years after 
Socrates’ death. But all this is mere conjecture, and 
cannot be substantiated. 


Among the writings of this time the Phedrus seems — 


to be the earliest.* The Gorgias and Meno may have fol- 
lowed ; their subject and treatment allying them, more 
than any dialogues of this class, to the Protagoras.” 


e e . i 
From the well-known anachronism in the Meno,” it: 


would appear that this work was published not much later 
than 495 B.c. The Thesetetus is connected with the 


% My own arguments in favour expressly called 6 viv vewori eldn- 
of this suppositic1 nare given p. 130 gas 7a HoAvxpdrous xpjuara, w hich 


sq.: ef. 112 sq. in this case can only be said from 
% The Enthydemus is omitted, the stand-point of the author, not 
for the SS pes on p. 84. of Socrates; on the other hand, if 
8 Cf. p. 9 the incident was still recent, and 


9 On hy ~ hand Ismenias is Plato’s indignation at it still fresh, 


| 
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no by its subject-matter; the Meno (89 C sq. 96 D 
14.) reduces the question of the teachableness of virtue 
) the preliminary question, ‘ Is virtue knowledge ?’ but 
t the same time recognises that virtuous conduct can 
30 spring from right opinion; the Theetetus enquires 
to the conception of knowledge, and its relation to 
ight opinion. In point of date also, the Thesetetus 
ems to approximate to the Meno. For if it was not 
itten at the time of the Corinthian war, we cannot 
place it much earlier than 368 B.c.! It is, however, 
‘Yery unlikely that Plato should at so late a period have 
hought so elementary an enquiry to be necessary, for 
ve find him in other dialogues treating the distinc- 
ion of knowledge and opinion as a thing universally 
acknowledged, and of which it was sufficient merely to 
remind his readers. Yet if, on the other hand, we 
'] place the Theztetus later than 368 B.c., the greater 
} number of Plato’s most comprehensive and important 
rorks must be crowded into the two last decades of 
his life: this is in itself not probable, and it becomes 
till less so when we remember that in these twenty 
years occurred the two Sicilian journeys, and the 
Iteration in the Platonic philosophy spoken of by 
Aristotle; which latter is so entirely untraceable in 
he writings of Plato that we are forced to assign it to 
a later date."’ It is therefore almost certain that the 
can easily be imagined how he gether with émorjun, 3éta and 
ane to allow this remarkable atsdyo.s appear, plainly the two 
chronism. concepts, the separation of which 
100 Cf. p. 18, 31. from Knowledge is the subject of 
101 ‘Tim. 51 D sq.; Rep. v. 477 enquiry in the Theeetetus. 


E; vii. 533 E; Symp. 202 A; The Laws form an exception: 
so Parmen. 155 D, where, to- considering their general attitude 
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Thesetetus must have been written a short time after | 
the Meno; most likely between 392 and 390: ac” 
The Sophist is connected with the Thezetetus in a. 


manner which seems to show that Plato not only meant 


in the former to refer his readers expressly to the — 


latter, but also to prepare the way, in the conclusion 
of the Thesetetus, for a further enquiry of a like 
nature: The Politicus, too, is immediately connected 
with the Sophist ;1 and there is in both dialogues the 
announcement of a third discussion on the conception 
of a philosopher; a promise which Plato, for some 


reason unknown to us, never fulfilled. If this is not | 


sufficient to prove that all these dialogues were com- 
posed in direct sequence, without the interruption of 


we cannot expect them to touch 
upon the metaphysics of Plato’s 
later doctrines. 

108 The point which Ueberweg, 
Plat. Schrift. 227 sqq., lays stress 
upon in support of ie own and 
Munk’s supposition that the Thee- 
tetus was written before 368, seems 
to me much too uncertain to prove 
anything. On the contrary, it 
harmonizes very well with the 
common view, that Euclid and 
Theodorus play a part in the 
Theetetus; and with them, not 
long before the time assigned for 
ihe composition of the dialogue, 
Plato had had friendly intercourse. 
Cf. p. 18, 31. 

14 In the Theztetus, after it has 
been shown that of the different 
definitions of Knowledge, ércornun, 
as alcOnots, S6fa adrnOys, dbéa 
adnOhs pera A&you, NO one is sa- 
tisfactory (210 A); Socrates says 
in conclusion that he must now 


depart to the court; &wHer de, & 
Oewdwpe, Sedpo wdhw dwravra@per. 
In reference to this, the Sophist 
opens with the words of Theo- 
dorus: xara Thy» x0és oporoyiar, 
& Lewxpares, Hxouevr. It is true, 
the concluding words of the Thee- 
tetus would not certainly esta- 
blish any design of a continua- 
tion in further dialogues (Bonitz, 
Plat. Stud. IL, 41 in reference to 
the end of the Laches and Prota- 
goras); but if Plato has connected 
them with such a continuation, 
we - in this case certainly sup- 
pose that he refers to them in 
it; and, again, the beginning of ° 
the Sophist would have been unin- | 
telligible to his readers if it- was | 
separated from the Theastetus by 
a very great interval and by a_ 
series of other dialogues. 
105 Pyliticus, init, ; Sophist, 216 
Csqe: . il ; 
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3 her works, it is at any rate clear that Plato when he 
7 ertook the Sophist had already planned the Politi- 


O 


~ ™% Ueberweg, Plat. ‘Schrift. 275 
, following Munk’s example, 
ves the Theetetus trilogy far 
er. His chief evidence lies 
| the observation that the move- 
nt in the Ideas maintained 
the Sophist (vide on this 
int, supra, note 42) must belong 
a later form of the doctrine 
the view of their abso- 
® immutability which is im- 
igned therein. Still, however, 
-jthe question remains whether the 
view attacked here is that known 
to us as Plato’s from writings 
the Phedo, the Timeus, 
(cf. p. 215 sq.), and whether 
le view of the Ideas as moving 
i animated, sinks into the 
ickgronnd in the remaining dia- 

8 besides the Sophist (that it 
not quite wanting was shown 
cit.), because he had not yet 
i it ont, or because it lay too 
out of the dominant tendency 
his thoughts, and the difficulty 
inging it into harmony with 
er more important designs was 
great to allow him to follow it 
further; or whether we have 
he Sophist really a later form 
» doctrine of Ideas, and not 

an attempt (subsequently 
idoned) to inclnde motion in 


as, and he probably allowed himself no great delay in 
execution of his design. 
out the Thestetus; but it is unlikely that many 
rs can have intervened between this dialogue and 
he Sophist ; and thus there is some ground for believ- 
ig that the Sophist and Politicus also were composed 


We cannot be so certain 


efore the first Sicilian journey, or about that time.! 


the concept of the Ideas. The 
last supposition, besides the other 
reasons alleged for the priority of 
the Sophist to the Parmenides and 
of the Politicus to the Republic, 
at once falls to the ground when 
we consider that in the account of 
the theory of Ideas known to us 
from Aristotle the characteristic 
of motion is wanting throughout, 
and moreover this deficiency is 
expressly made an objection to the 
doctrine (cf. Part ii. b. 220, 2nd 
edit.) ; so that the Sophist cannot 
be considered as an exposition of 
the Ideas in their latest form, but 
merely as the transition to it. 
Ueberweg further (p. 290 4) 
thinks that he discerns in the 
Politicus, as well as in the Phsdo, 
anthropological views which must 
be later than those of the Timzus. 
The incorrectness of this remark 
will be proved later on (in chap- 
ter viii.). Finally Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrift. 239 0.) 
endeavours to point. out in the 
same dialogue a whole series of 
imitations of the Laws, but I 
cannot enter upon the theory here 
in detail; I have, however, not 
found one out of all the passages 
which he quotes, which contradicts 
the [supposition that the Politicus 
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The Parmenides refers to the Sophist,’” the Philebus 
to the Parmenides ;'% and both the Philebus and the) 


Politicus ! are presupposed by the Republic.’ 
dialogues must therefore have succeeded one another) 
in the above order.!!! The precise date of each, and 
where the Euthydemus and Cratylus came in among 
them, cannot be ascertained ; the Symposium was pro- | 


is one of Plato’s works which pre- 
ceded the Laws. 

17 | have endeavoured to show 
the probability of this (in Plat. 
Stud. 186 sq. 192 sq.) by a com- 
parison of Parm. 128 E sq. with 
Soph. 253 D, 251 A; Parm. 143 
A B, 145 A with Soph. 244 B sq., 
254 D sq.; Parm. 133 C with 
Soph. 255 C. 

108 Supra, 70, 56. 

10 With regard to the latter I 
shall content myself with referring 
to Snsemibl, Genet. Entw. ii. 303 
sq. and chapter viii. of this volume, 
and with the remark that there 
seems to me to be no occasion 
for the conjecture that we have it 
not in its original shape, but in a 
second elaboration (Alberti, Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Suppl. N. F. 1, 166°sq.) 

10 When it is said, Rep. vi. 
505 B: a\d\a phy rbd ye olo6a, 
Sre Trois pev woddots Hdovyn Soxet 
clvac 7d dyaboy, Trois 6€ KoWordépas 
gpdvnors, When the question which 
forms the subject of the Philebus 
is thus discussed here as if it were 
a well-known one, and the two 
theories there criticised at length 
are dismissed with a few remarks, 
we cannot help seeing here in the 
Repub. a direct allusion to the 
Philebus, just as in the above-cited 
passages of the latter we find an 
allusion to the Parmenides ; in the 
Pheedo, 72 E supra, p. 83, 91), to 


These: 


the Meno; in the Laws, v. 739 Fl 
sq. (cf. Plat. Stud. 16 sq.) to th 
Republic. ¥ 
1 Ueberweg, p. 204 sq., ob- 

serves correctly dat in the So} 
hist, and in a still higher degree 
in the Philebus (to which the 
present work refers later on, im 
chapter vi.), there are manyy 
-_ of agreement with the late 
orm of the doctrine of Idea 
as represented by Aristotle. Bu 
it does not follow that these dia 
logues are later than all those in 
which these points of agreement dé 
not appear in the same way. A 
soon as the theory of Ideas arrive: 
at a definite completion it must have 
also comprehended those views wil 
which its later form was connected 
but Plato would only have had oe 
casion to bring these views int 
prominence if the doctrine of Ideag 
as such had been propounded wit 
the object of a dialectical discus 
sion; while in expositions like tl 
Republic and the 'Timeeus, the chi 
object of which is the applicati 
of the theory of Ideas to the wor 
of morality and the world of natuz 
they would not be mentioned. 
berweg, however, himself rema 
of the Timeus that the constru 
tion of the world-soul goes on 
same lines as that in the Sep 
and Philebus. Cf. also p. 137, 10 
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ly written in 384 z.c.,!” but this fact gives us little 
as to the chronology of the other works, since 
cannot with certainty determine the place of the 
posium among the Platonic writings. Possibly 
may have been prevented by his first Sicilian 
tmey from completing the Trilogy of the Sophist,!* 
l after the dialectical labour of the Parmenides he 
ay have set aside his intended enquiry concerning the 
I philosopher, and produced instead in the Sym- 
sium and the Phzdo those matchless descriptions 
yiwhich show us in the one the wise man enjoying his 
ife, and in the other drawing near to death." The 
w#hilebus forms the most direct preparation for the 
public and the Timeus, and therefore we may sup- 
® that in order of time, too, it immediately preceded 
em. These two dialogues must certainly be assigned 
Plato's maturity :' the only approximation we can 


| 
IR 


7 


2 The mention (Symp. 193 A) 
readian dcocxeouds, which, 
ording to Diodor. xv. 12, took 
e in the autumn of Olyinp. 98, 
85 .c.), is probably to be ex- 
ined by supposing Plato to have 
n induced by the recent impres- 
of that event to commit an 
aronism tolerable only in the 
ith of Aristophanes, and under 
: influence of his overflowing 


8 Supra, p. 137. 

It will be shown later on (in 
. ix.) that we have no reason 
considering, with Ueberweg, 
; the Pheedo was later than the 


> The seventh. Platonic letter 
Pp. 17, 30) does actually 
k as if Plato had written the 


Republic before his first Sicilian’ 
journey; and in modern times 
there have been many scholars of 
note to support the assumption 
that Aristophanes in the Ecclesi- 
azuse (Ol. 97, 1, B.c. 391) satirised 
the Platonic state, getting his ma- 
terials either from the Republic or 
from orally delivered doctrines to 
the same effect. We may name 
Morgenstern, Spengcel, Bergk, Mei- 
neke, Tchorzewski, and others ; 
vide the references apud Schnitzer 
(Aristoph, Werke x. 1264 a 
Susemihl, loc. cit. ii 296. But 
such a doubtful source as the 
seventh letter cannot le allowed 
much weight; and with regard to 
Aristophanes, I can only agree with 
Susemihl (to whom I content my- 
self with referring, as he gives the 
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make to a more precise date is through the fact tha 
the Critias has not only been handed down to us in @ 
unfinished state, but was apparently never anythin; 
else than a fragment." This phenomenon argue 
some external hindrance which prevented the con 
pletion of the work, and we are thus led to think o 


views of his predecessors in full) 
that the Platonic Republic is not 
contemplated in the Ecclesiazusz. 
If the attack was aimed at some 
definite person, the poet, to make 
himself intelligible to the mass of 
his audience, would undoubtedly 
have marked out this person (in 
spite of the new laws against 
ridiculing people on the stage, 
which still did not restrain others 
from personalities against Plato, 
supra, p. 36, 82), as clearly as he 
hal done in a hundred other cases. 
This is not done; and in verse 578 
he says explicitly that ‘these pro- 
jects,’ which have been supposed 
to parody Plato, ‘have never yet 
been set on foot.’ Nor do the con- 
tents of the play necessitate any 
reminiscence of Plato; broadly 
speaking, it is concerned, as the 
poet repeats and asserts beyond 
possibility of mistake, with the 
same moral and political cireum- 
stances as the Knights, Wasps, 
Lysistrata, and ‘Thesmophoriazuse, 
in which there had been no altera- 
tion since Thrasybulus was re- 
stored. The community of women 
and goods is brought on the stage 
as a democratic extreme, not as the 
mere fancy of an aristocratic doc- 
trinaire. ‘The resemblance to Plato 
in some particular traits, e.g. verse 
590 sq., 635 sq., in my opinion 
(which differs from Susemihl’s 
ii. 297) is not so special as to pre- 
clude the possibility of these traits 
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having arisen quite independentl, 
from the supposition of such - 
community existing on Greek soil 
Such particular instances must nol 
be pressed too far, or we shall get 
last a connection between Ecclesia 
zuse, 670, qv 8 dwodtn y' aba 
dace, and the corresponding Gosp 
precept. There is nothin ne |) 
said for the supposition (Ueberweg 
Plat. Schr. 212 sq.) that Aristo 
phanes had in his eye Plato’s ore 
teaching, for in this case we shoul 
all the more expect something t 
point out that Praxagora was i 
debted to Plato for her knowledge 
or at least (if Aristophanes hat 
suddenly become too cautious to 
venture what others had venture 
and could venture without any dar 
ger) to the Philosophers: it 1 
moreover, very ‘improbable , : 


. 
: 


Plato had at that time so far 
veloped his theory of the State as 
to require community of wives an 
the participation of the women 1 
war and government. Besides 
there is the fact that Ucberweg! 
(loc. cit. 128) plainly makes Plato's} 
activity as a teacher begin 34 
years, at earliest, after the represen 
tation of the Ecclesiazuse. Agair 
Rep. v. 452 A, 456 C, througho 
contains no allusions to any pled 
santries which the comedians ha 
already indulged in at the expens 
of his proposals, 
6 Supra, 49, 9. 


! 
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two last Sicilian journeys and the troubles they 
tailed.” Even independently of this, we could 
rdly place the Republic and the Timeeus later than 
he years in which those troubles occurred, or there 
yould not have been time for Plato to write the Laws 
d to modify his system, as Aristotle tells us he did. 
pposing the Republic to have been finished before 
e second Sicilian journey, therefore in 370-368 z.c., 
d the Critias to have been interrupted by the third 
lourney in 361~2 B.c.,!* there would then be an interval 
ufficient for a comprehensive, thoughtful and artistic 
work like the former; for studies preparatory to the 
imeeus, Which despite its deficiencies in natural 
sience, and the help derived from Philolaus and other 
redecessors, must doubtless have occupied a consider- 
tble time;''® and sufficient also to account for the 
striking difference in tone and style between the two 
lialogues—a difference not so entirely dependent 
m the diversity of their contents, as to make a 
irther explanation, from the more advanced age of 
he author, unwelcome.’”' Plato's experiences in Syra- 
7 Susemibl, Genet. Entw. ii. 


03, agrees with this. 
M8 On the chronology cf. p. 32 


20 To which alone Susemihl 
would here suppose a reference. 

121 The solemn dogmatic tone of 
the Timeus is partly connected 
with purposed avoidance of a dia- 
lectical treatment, partly with the 
adoption of the Pythagorean Phy- 
sics and the writings of Philo- 
laus. Still, however, we cannot 


 ™° Before writing the Republic, 
to could not have entered upon 
e studies, at least if at that 
ne he had not yet conceived the 
1 of the Timeeus : and that this 


really so is likely from the fact 
_ the Republic contains no 
asion to the persons who appear 
the beginning of the Timzus, 
to the dialogue carried on with 


maintain that these reasons ren- 
dered a lucid exposition through- 
out impossible; and as, on the 
other hand, in spite of the difference 
of subject, similar traits are met 
with in the Laws, we may con- 
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cuse may have led him to abandon the further repre: 
sentation of the ideal state, begun in the Critias ant 
designed for Hermocrates; and in its stead, after hi 
own practical failure, to give account to himself anc 
to the world, of the principles which must guide the 
philosopher in such enterprises; and also to enquire 
what means under existing circumstances are at his 
disposal. That this work -is later than the Republic 
and belongs to Plato’s old age is beyond question ;#}} 
that he devoted much time to it is also evident, n 
only because of its compass, which is greater than any 


other of his works, but from the mass of legislative} 
The Republic too may have occt 
pied him for several years, and it is possible that th 
different parts may have appeared separately, but this} 
theory has no trustworthy evidence to support it. 


detail it contains. 


jecture that they were in_ some 
degrve at least owing to Plato’s 
advancing years and inereasing 
inclination to Pythagorean specu- 
lations, 

12 We shall speak with greater 
detail on this point later.on (in 
chap. xi.). Provisionally may be 
compared, besides the statements 
quoted pp. 138, 110; 93, 2, the 
assertion (in Diog. iii, 37, Suid. 
Pirdcopos. Wpodeydueva r. TAdr. 
Piroc, c. 24) that Philippus of 
Opus published the Laws from a 
rough draft of Plato’s. 

13 Its only authority is in the 
’ agsertion quoted p. 92, 1, in Gel- 
lius, that Xenophon composed the 
Cyropeedia in opposition to the 
Platonic State, lectis ex eo duobus 
fere libris 


a primi in volgus 
exierant,. 


t this anonymous 


statement not only lacks authen-] 
licity, but carries with it its ow 
refutation. Neither at the en 
of the second book of the Ki 
ublic nor in any other passage 

tween the beginning of the firs 
and the end of the third is ther 
a single paragraph which cou 
justify the supposition of a speci 
publication of the part so fi 
finished, and so much at least mus 
have appeared to induce Xenopho ! 
~ write the as Gelliu , 
1owever, openly presupposes our 
division of the y alrea 
familiar to Thrasyllus (Diog. il 
57). Compare on these questioi 
Suserribl, Genet, Entw. ii. 8 
sq., whose judgment is more ca 
= thau Ueberweg's, Plat. Sch 
12, . . 


. 
. 


evidence favours the 


e contrary.!*® 


According to Diog. iii. 37 
yphorio and ‘Panaotins reported : 
TOANKts Corpaupevyy ebpjabac Thy 
Xnv Tis wodirelas. Dionys, De 
mp. verb. p. 208 f. R; and 
Quintil. viii. 6, 64, says more pre- 
ly: the first four (or according 
Dion the first eight) words of the 
public were written in many 
erent arrangements, on a tablet 
md after Plato’s death. But from 
f we cannot with Dionysius, 
foc. cit., go so far as to conclude 
Shat Plato was engaged in polishing 
j writings up to the time of his 
ath; we plainly have here to do 
her with an experiment befure 
ublication to see how the opening 
ds would look in different posi- 
ns. Still less must wo magnify 
ese corrections of style into a 
arate revision of the whuvle 


* It was, as is well known, Her- 
m, Plat. i. 537 sq., who put 
ard the assertion that the first 
: Was originally a separate and 

endent work of Plato's first 
Socratic period, and was after- 
¢ ~~ as an introduction 

e Republic, and that the tenth 
was only added after a longer 
Also that the 5th, 6th, 


» 
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r is there any proof or likelihood that he recast the 
logue a second time.!*4 
avoured to separate the first and last book from the 
of the work, but neither tradition nor valid inter- 


Modern critics have en- 


supposition; while on the 


her hand the artistic and essential unity which 
pears throughout is an unanswerable argument to 


and 7th books “were inserted be- 
tween the 4th and the 8th book by 
way of a supplement. However, 
he has not shown much care in sub- 
stantiating this sweeping assertion. 
I will not here enter into particu. 
lars, because Hermann’s assump- 
tion has already been tested, with 
especial reference to the first book, 
by Steinhart, Pl. W. v. 67 sq., 
675 sq., and Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 65 sqqg. 1 would only 
point out that the end (x. 608 
C sq.) is already prepared for in 
the mtroduction (i. 330 D). The 
discussion on Justice, to which 
the whole of Ethics and Pulitics is 
subordinated, starts from the re- 
mark, that only the just man 
awaits the life in the world to 
come with tranquillity ; and at the 
end if returns, after settling all 
the intermediate questions, to the 
starting point, to find its sublime 
conclusion in the contemplation of 
reward in the world tocome, ‘This 
framework at once proves that we 
have to deal with a single self- 
consistent work, which, with all its 
freedom in working out the details 
and additions during the process 
of elaboration, is still designed in 
accordance with a definite plan, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE CHARACTER, METHOD, mh eee OF THE 
PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY, 


THE Platonic philosophy is onthe one side the con 
pletion of the Socratic; but on the other, an extension 
and an advance upon it. As Socrates in his philosophi 
enquiries concerned himself with the moral quite 
much as with the intellectual life—as with him rigl 
action was inseparably united with right cognitio 
philosophy with morality and religion, being indeed 
one and the same thing—so is it in Plato; and as t 
aim of the one philosopher was to ground intelligenee 
and conduct on conceptual knowledge, so to the other 
the standard of all action and of all convictions is tl 
contemplation_of universal ideas, Plato's views co: 
cerning the problem and principle of philosophy th 
rest entirely on a Socratic basis. But that which hi 
been with Socrates only a universal axiom became wi 
Plato a system; that which the former had laid doy 
as the principle of knowledge was announced | 
the latter as the principle of metaphysics. Soera 
had sought that conceptual knowledge for which — 
claimed existence, but he had only reduced to th 
primary concept particular activities and phenome 


I i eee iin 


=, 
—— 
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1 connection with the given case. He had never 
ittempted to gain a whole from scientifically combined 
oncepts, and thus to explain the totality of the Real. 
He confined himself on principle to ethical enquiries, 
nd even these he pursued, not systematically, but- in 
merely inductory manner. It was Plato who first 
xpanded the Socratic philosophy into a system, com- 
bined its ethics with the earlier natural philosophy, 
and founded both in dialectics, or the pure science of 
But the necessity immediately became apparent 
of a principle not only to guide thought in the scien- 
tific method, but also to interpret material things in 
their essence and existence. Plato, in transcending 
the Socratic ethics, transcends also the Socratic accep- 
tation of conceptual knowledge. The cognition of 
ideas, Socrates had said, is the condition of-all true 
knowledge and right action. ‘Therefore, concludes 
Plato, logical thought is alone true knowledge. All 
other ways of knowing—presentation, envisagement— 
afford no scientific certainty of conviction. But if the 
knowledge of the idea is alone real knowledge, this 
can only be, according to Plato, because that alone 
is a knowledge of the Real; because true Being be- 
longs exclusively to the essence of things presented 
in the idea, and to all else, in proportion only as it 
participates in the idea. Thus the idealizing of the 
concept, which with Socrates had been a logical postu- 
ate involving a certain scientific dexterity, dialectical 
impulse, and dialectical art, was now raised to the 
jective contemplation of the world, and perfected 


poh L 
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This, however, was impossible without introducin 

a sharper discrimination between intellectual and mora 
activity. Their direct and unconditional unity, whic 

Socrates had demanded, can only be maintained so 
long as no advance is made beyond his general view of 
the two-sided problems. The moment we proceed to 
particulars—either, on the one hand, examining the con- 
ditions of scientific thought, and directing that thought 
to subjects of no immediate moral import ; or, on the 
other, fixing the attention more steadily on that which 
is peculiar to moral activities and their various mani- 
festations—we can no longer conceal from ourselves 
that there is a difference, as well as a connection, be- 
tween knowledge and action. It will be shown here- 
after that this difference forced itself upon Plato too: 
herein, however, as in his whole conception of philo- 
sophy, he is far less widely separated than Aristotle 
from his master. He distinguishes more sharply than 
the one between the moral direction of the will and 
scientific cognition, but does not therefore, like the 
other, make philosophy an exclusively theoretical ac- 
tivity. He completes the Socratic ethics not onl) 
with dialectical but with physical investigations: the 
latter, however, never prosper in his hands ; and what- 
ever may be the obligations of this branch of en- 
quiry to Plato, it is certain that his genius and 
zeal for natural science were far inferior to those of 
Aristotle, and that his achievements in this department 
bear no comparison with those of his scholar, either in 
extent of knowledge, acuteness of observation, exact- 
ness of interpretation, or fruitfulness of result. He 


Vee 
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ives to concepts, as separate substances, the reality 
of Ideas; but in holding Ideas to be the only reality, 
1€ ne. ial things, as such, to be devoid of essence, 
id non-existent, he makes impossible to himself the _ 
xplanation of the phenomenal ¥ world. He perfects the 
conceptual philosophy into a system, but is not im- 
delled, like his successor, to enter deeply into par- 
bi a? to him the idea only is the true object of 
hought; the individual phenomenon possesses no in- 
erest. He can indeed make use of it to bring to light 
he idea in which it participates, but that thorough 
ompleteness with which Aristotle works his way through 
mipirical data is not his concern. ‘The study of par- 
ticulars seems to him scarcely more than an intellectual 
pastime, and if he has for a while occupied himself with 
he olways returns, as if wearied out, to the contem- 
= of pure ide ideas. In this respect also, he stands 
| midway between Socrates and Aristotle ; between the 
| philosopher who first taught the derticyeeend of the 
: ‘concept from presentation or envisagement, and him 
} who more completely than any other Greek thinker has 
carried it into all the spheres of actual existence. In 
the same proportion, however, that Plato advanced 
beyond Socrates, it was inevitable that he should go 
back to the pre-Socratic doctrines, and regard as his 
o-disciples those who were then seeking to apply those 
7 theories to the perfecting of the Socratic doctrine. To 
what an extent he did both is well known. Plato is 
he first of the Greek philosophers who not merely 
new and made use of his predecessors, but_consciously 
mmpleted their principles by means of each other, and 


| 
iz 
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bound them all together in one higher principle. What 
i! Socrates had taught with regard to the concept of | 
kuowledge; Parmenides and Heraclitus, the Megarians | | 
; Hi and Cynics, on the difference between ixscorindigns and | } 
i/ opinion ; Heraclitus, Zeno, and the Sophists, on the 
// subjectivity of sense gmcaglion—all this he built up 
into a developed theory of knowledge. The Hleatic 
'principle of Being, and the Heraclitean of Becoming, 
the doctrine of the unity and that of the multiplicity 
of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, quite as 
much blended as opposed ; while at the same time he has 
perfected both by means of the Anaxagorean conception 
of Spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception of the Good, 
and the idealised Pythagorean numbers. These latter, 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the World- 
soul, and the mathematical laws, as the mediating ele= 
ment between the idea and the world of sense, ‘Their 
one element, the concept of the Unlimited, hel 
absolutely and combined with the Heraclitean view 
of the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition 
of Matter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean 
system is repeated in Plato's conception of the uni- 
verse: while in his theory of the elements and of 
physics proper, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more 
distantly the Atomistic and older Ionic natural philo- 
sophies, find their echoes. His psychology is deeply 
coloured with the teaching of Anaxagoras on the 
immaterial nature of mind, and with that of Pytha-_ 
goras on immortality. In his ethics, the Socratic basi 
can as little be mistaken as, in his politics, his sym- 
pathy with the Pythagorean aristocracy. Yet Plato 
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1either the envious imitator that calumny has called 
im, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed it to 
favouring circumstances that what was scattered about 
m earlier systems united in him to form a harmonious 
hole. We may say more truly that this blending of 
he rays of hitherto isolated genius into one focus is the 
vork of his originality and the fruit of his philosophic 
principle. The Socratic conceptual philosophy is from 
‘the outset directed to the contemplation of things in 
all their aspects, the dialectic combination of those 
various definitions of which now one, and now another, 
s mistaken by a one-sided apprehension for the whole— 
‘to the reduction of the multiplicity of experience to 
its permanent base.! Plato applies this method uni- 
yersally, seeking not merely the essential nature of 
‘| moral activities, but the essential nature of the Real, 
| He is thus inevitably directed towards the assumptions 
§ of his predecessors, which had all started from some 
true perception ; but while these assumptions had re- 
} lated entirely and exclusively to one another, Plato’s. 
scientific principles required that he should fuse them 
all into a higher and more comprehensive theory of 
! the world. As therefore Plato’s knowledge of the 
earlier doctrines gave him the most decided impulse 
in the development of the Socratic teaching, it was 
conversely that development which alone enabled 
him to use the combined achievements of the other 
yhilosophers for his own system. The Socratic con-. 
eptual philosophy was transplanted by him into the 
ruitful and well-tilled soil of the previous natural 


1 Cf, Part i, page 93, 95 sqq. 
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philosophy, thence to appropriate to itself all kindred 
matter; and in thus permeating the older speculation 
with the spirit of Socrates, purifying and reforming it| 
by dialectic, which was itself extended to metaphysical |} 
speculation,—in thus perfecting ethics by natural phi-| 
losophy, and natural philosophy by ethics—Plato has 
_ accomplished one of the greatest intellectual creations: 
ever known. Philosophy could not indeed permanently | 
remain in the form then given to it. Aristotle soon 
made very essential alterations in the theories of his 
master; the older Academy itself could not maintai , 
them in their purity, and the later systems that thought | 
to reproduce the system of Plato were self-deceived. | 
But this is precisely Plato’s greatness,—that he was 
able to give the progress of Philosophy an impulse 
powerful, so far transcending the limits of his own | 
system, and to proclaim the deepest principle of all | 
right speculation—the Idealism of thought—with such — 
energy, such freshness of youthful enthusiasm, that to ) 
him, despite all his scientific deficiencies, belongs the 
honour of for ever conferring philosophic consecration 
on those in whom that principle lives. 
In Plato’s scientific method, also, we recognise the 
deepening, the purification and the progress of the So 
cratic philosophy. From the principle of conceptual 
knowledge arises, as its immediate consequence, that dia- 
lectic of which Socrates must be considered the author.?— 
But while Socrates contented himself with developing 


* The dialectic of Zeno and the dialectic as a real agent in defining 
Sophists differs in being concerned the concept. 
with refutation only: Socrates uses 
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he concept out of mere envisagement, Plato further de- 
manded that conceptual science should be drawn out by 
methodical classification into a system ; while Socrates, 
in forming concepts, starts from the contingencies of the 
given case, and never goes beyond the particular, Plato 
requires that thought shall rise, by continued analysis, 
from conditioned to unconditioned, from the phenome- 
non to the idea, from particular ideas to the highest and 
most universal. The Socratic dialectic only set itself 
| to gain the art of right thinking for the immediate use 
of individuals to purify their crude presentations into 
concepts: the practice of dialectic was therefore at the 
same time education ; intellectual and moral activity 
coincided, as much for the work of the philosopher in 
itself as for its effect on others. The Platonic dialectic, 
on the other hand, was subservient to the formation of a 
system : it has, therefore, as compared with the Socratic, 
larger outlines and a more fixed form. What in the one 
was a matter of personal discipline, in the other becomes 
conscious method reduced to general rules; whereas 
the former aimed at educating individuals by true con- 
cepts, the latter seeks out the nature and connection 
of concepts in themselves: it enquires not merely into 
moral problems and activities, but into the essential 
“nature of the Real, proposing as its end a scientific 
representation of the universe. But Plato does not go 
so far in this direction as Aristotle; the technicalities 
of logic were not formed by him, as by his pupil, into 
an exact, minutely particularising theory; neither for 
the derivation nor for the systematic application of 
concepts does he summon to his aid such a mass of 
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experimental material. He cares far less for that equal. 
spread of scientific knowledge into all departments 
which Aristotle desired, than for the contemplation of | 
the idea as such. He regards the Empirical partly as" 
a mere help to the attainment of the Idea—a ladder to 
be left behind if we would gain the heights of thought ; 
partly as a type of the nature and inherent force. 
of the ideas—a world of shadows. to which the Philo- 
sopher only temporarily descends, forthwith to return — 
into the region of light and of pure being.? Whereas, 
therefore, Socrates in the main confines himself to a 
search for concepts, the cognition of which is for him 
moral education; whereas Aristotle extends induction — 
and demonstration, purely in the interests of science, 
over al] the Actual,—the special peculiarity of Plato 
is that“moral education, intellectual teaching, and, in 
science itself, the formation of concepts and _ their 
_ development, in spite of partial separation, are yet, 
with him, internally held together and united by 
their common aim, both leading to that contempla- 
tion of the idea, which is at the same time life in 
_ the idea.* This position is not indeed invariable. We 
see, in the dialogues, Socratic induction at first de- 
cidedly predominating over the constructive element, 
then both internringling, and, lastly, inductive prepara- 
tion receding before systematic deduction ; correspond- 
ing to which there is also a gradual change from the 
- form of conversation to that of continued exposition. 
But the fundamental character of the method is never 


3 Vide especially Rep. vi. 511 4 Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 23 sq. 
A sq.; vii. 514 A sqq. 
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ved ; and however deeply Plato may sometimes go 
to particulars, his ultimate design is only to exhibit 
ith all possible clearness and directness the Idea 
ining through the phenomenon; to point out its 
flection in the finite; to fill with its light not only 
he intellect, but the vhidle man, en) 
This speciality in the philosophy of Plato explains | | 
he form which he selected for its communication. 
An artistic nature was indispensable for the produc- 
tion of such a philosophy; conversely, this philo- 
yphy would infallibly demand to be informed artis- 
leally, The phenomenon, placed in such direct rela- 
jon to the idea, becomes a beautiful phenomenon ; 
‘the perception of the idea in the phenomenon an 
esthetic perception.® Where science and life so com- 
pletely interpenetrate one another, as with Plato, 
Science can only impart itself in lively description ; 
and as the communicating medium is ideal, this de- 
Scription will necessarily be poetical. At the same 
time, however, the exposition must be dialectical, 
if it is to correspond with the subject matter of 
conceptual philosophy. Plato satisfies both these re- 
quirements in the philosophic dialogue, by means of 
which he occupies a middle position between the per- 
sonal converse of Socrates and the purely scientific con- 
tinuous exposition of Aristotle.6 The Socratic conver- 
sation is here idealised, the contingency of its motives 


5 Tt is thus (says Plato him- 6 Aristotle chose the dialogue 
fin the Pheedras, 250 B, D; form only for popular writings, and 
p. 206 D) that the philo- apparently only in his Platonic 
op ic idea first dawns upon the — 
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: 
and conduct is corrected by a stricter Seoul 
defects of personalities are covered by artistic trea 
ment. Yet the speciality of verbal intercourse, the 
reciprocal kindling of thought, is still retained. Phi 
‘losophy is set forth, not merely as a doctrine, but 
as a living power, in the person of the true philo- 
sopher, and a moral and artistic effect is thus pro- 
duced, of a kind that would have been impossible to 
| bare scientific enquiry. Unbroken discourse is doubt 
less better suited to the latter ; and Plato himself shows 
this, for in proportion as his scientific discussions gain 
in depth and scope, they lose in freedom of conversa 
‘tional movement. In the earlier works, this freedom 
not unfrequently disturbs the clearness of the logie, 
while in the dialectical dialogues of the middle order 
it is more and more subordinated to the logical deve- 
lopment of thought. In the later writings, dialogue is 
indeed employed with the accustomed skill for intro- 
ductory discussions or personal delineations ;’ but s 
far as the exposition of the system is concerned it 
sinks into a mere form, and in the Timeeus is discarded 
at the very commencement.® We need not, with Her- 
-mann,® conclude from this that the form of dialogue — 
chad for Plato a merely external value; that, in fact, it 
‘was like some favourite and traditional fashion of dress 


7 E.g. in the a Pheedo, adapted for dialogic exposition. 
and first two books of the Re- ‘This does not really contradict 
public. what has been observed above. 

8 Cf, on Plato’s oral instruction, Even where dialogue is employed 

p. 25-2, and Hermann, Plat. 352, 
Steinhart (Plat. W. vi. 44) explains open to the same objection. 
the withdrawal of thedialogue form §® Loe, cit. 352, 354 sq. Ges, 
in the Timseus and Critias by say- Abhdl. 285 sqq. . 
ing that their subject was not 


(jo 


10 Vide vol. i. page 362 sqq. 
) 2 Cf pages, note 11. 

12 Zeno, Sophron, and Alexa- 
menus of Teos are named as pre- 
decessors of Plato, It is hardly 
| probable, however, that Zeno used 

the dialogue form (vide vol. i. page 
| 494); the Prolegomena, c. 5, end, 
/ name Parmenides with him: an 
| addition no doubt due to the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides. Of Sophron, 

Whom Diogenes (iii. 18) says he 

copied, Aristotle remarks (Pvetics, 
- €.1, 1447,b. 9): oddév yap av Exomer 

dvondoat Kowdv robs Dwppoves Kai 
—Bevdpxov uluovs cal rods Dwxparc- 
Kos Aéyous. ‘These mimes may 
‘indeed have been written in prose 
(Arist. ap. Athen. xi. 505 C), but 


are no proof of the existence of 
‘ 
itn 


jhilosophic dialogues, Finally, 
nus may have. written 
Socratic conversations ;’ but they 
st have been very unlike the 
latonic dialogues, as Aristotle 
(ap. Athen. loc. cit.) classes them 
with Sophron’s mimes as prose 
. tales, Né-you kal pymhoers (cf, on the 
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therited from his predecessors, adopted in his first 
ttempts as a Socratic pupil, and then adhered to out 
piety and loyal attachment, in opposition to general 
sage. He certainly had an external motive for the 
hoice of this form in the conversations of his master, 
da pattern for its artistic treatment in dramatic 
‘poetry, especially such as dealt with reflections, morals, 
and manners, like that of Hpicharmus,!? Sophron," and 
juripides ; but it cannot be proved?” that before his 
‘time dialogue was already much in vogue for philoso- 
phic exposition ; and even if it could, we might still 
be sure that Plato, independent and creative as he 
was, and endowed with rare artistic feeling, would 


passage Suckow’s Form. d. Plat. 
Schr. p. 50 sq.). And this solitary 
instance of dialogue being used 
before Plato by a writer so little 
known and so unimportant cannot 
go far to prove that the dialogic 
treatment of philosophic material 
was ‘established and popular.’ 
Indeed, it only became s0 through 
the Socratic school, in which the 
dialogue fourm was common enough. 
Vide Part i. pp. 198, 1; 204, 3; 
205, 8; 206, 1; 207, 2; 242, 7; 
not to speak of the Memorabilia 
(with regard to the Diatribes of 
Aristippus, we do not know whe- 
ther they were composed in dia- 
logue form; and we are equally 
ignorant whether his twenty-five 
dialogues were genuine : v. p. 298). 
It is plain that the prevalence of 
dialogue in the Socratic school was 
due to its master, Perhaps, how- 
ever, when Plato wrote his first 

ieces, there were not, as yet, many 
Socratic dialogues extant. Xen, 
Mem. iv. 3, 2, cannot be alleged to 


prove the opposite. 
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never on such purely external grounds have held to a 
form all his life long, even when it was most irksome 
to him; that mere antiquity would not have deter- 
mined him in its choice, nor custom in its persistent 
employment, unless there had been the closest internal 
connection between that form and his whole concep- 
tion of philosophy. What this connection was Plato 
himself points out,!® when in the Pheedrus (275 D) 
he censures writing, as compared with speech, with 
its inability to defend itself, and its openness to all 
attacks and misconceptions; for if this censure holds 
good of written exposition in general, Plato must have 
been conscious that even his dialogues could not en- 
tirely escape it. Yet, on the other hand, his convic- 
tion of the adyantages of speech presupposes the de- 
sign of appropriating as far as possible those advantages 
to his writing, that ‘image of the living and animated 
word ;’‘* and if those advantages, in Plato’s opinion, 
depend upon the art of scientific dialogue,” we may 


: 


13 Cf. Schleicrmacher, Plat. W. 
j. a. 17. sqq.; Brandis, Gr.-rom. 
Phil. vi. a, 154, 158 sqq. 

14 Pheedrus, 276 A. 

15 Phedrus, 276 E: wond 8’ ofuar, 
Kadrlwy orovdy mepl abra yiyvera, 
drav ris TH diadexTixy TéExYN XPW- 
pevos AaBov yYuxhvy mpoorjKovoav 
gurevn Te Kal omelpyn per émiory- 
pens Noyous, &c. Dialectic is first 
defined by Plato (Phedr. 266 

_B) only as the art of forming 
logical concepts and of making 
divisions. Its most suitable form 
was dialogue, as we may see from 
the explanation of diadexrixy as the 
art of scientific question and an- 
swer (Rep. vii. 531 E, 534 B, D; 


Cratylus, 390 C), from the etymo- 
logy given in Philebus, 57 E; Rep. 
vil. 582 A; vi. 511. B (against 
which the derivation ap. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 5, 12, proves nothing), 
and from the opposition between 
dialectic and rhetoric, in the 
Pheedrus, loc. cit. . And this is 
expressly affirmed in the Prota- 
goras, p. 328 E sqq., where people 
are censured for purely continuous 
discourse, because, like books, they 
cannot either answer or ask ques- 
tions, and are therefore deficient 
in those advantages which the 
Pheedrus ascribes to oral instrue- 
tion (Hermann’s infelicitous con- 
jecture, ovx domep B:BXia, com- 
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“Yeasonably derive from this his own application of that 
But the dialogues themselves manifest beyond | 
sibility of mistake the design of compelling the 
ader, by their peculiar form, to the independent: 
‘igination of thoughts. ‘Why should there so often’ 
‘be found in them, after the destruction of imaginary 
nowledge by the essentially Socratic method of proy- 
ng ignorance, only isolated and apparently uncon- 
ected lines of enquiry ? why should some of these be 
hidden by others? why should the argument at last 
resolve itself in apparent contradictions? unless Plato 
presupposes his reader to be capable of completing 
y his own active participation what is wanting in 
any given enquiry, of discovering the central point 
in that enquiry, and of subordinating all the rest to 
that one point—presupposes also that only such a 
reader will attain any conviction of having understood 
at all.’ The above-named peculiarities are un- 
favourable to the systematic objective development of 
Science. Since, therefore, Plato has employed them 
With the most consummate art and the most deliberate 
intention, he must have had a special reason for it, 
and this can only be that he considered objective expo- 
Sition as generally insufficient, and sought instead for 
Some other manner which should stimulate the reader 
to possess knowledge as a self-generated thing, in which 
ol jective instruction should be conditioned by previous \ 


ely misses the sense of the to the Sophistic declamations: cf. 
sage). The dialogue is accord- 334 C sqq. 
igty recommended (348 C) as the 16 A quotation from Brandis, 
medium of instruction, and loc. cit. 159 sqq., with which I 
* retention of the dialogue form fully agree. 
(eq ly insisted on, as opposed 


t 
. 
) 
| 
| 
| 


for his writings. 
‘of the soul with itself;!” philosophic communica- 


element is therefore essentially dialogical. 
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subjective culture. If this were the design of Plato, § 
and he were at the same time convinced that the form }} 
of dialogue suited it better than continuous discourse, 
it naturally follows that he would select that form 
Thought is to him a conversation | 


tion, an engendering of truth in another; the logical 
His writ- 
ings, too, were probably in the first instance designed, 
not for the general public,!* but for his friends, to whom 
he himself would have imparted them: they were in- | 
tended to remind those friends of the substance of the 
scientific conversations he was accustomed to carry on | 
with them, or perhaps as a substitute for these.“ 
What therefore could be more natural than that he 
should adopt the form of their usual intercourse—that 
of the Socratic dialogue?’ Stricter science, in the 
sequel, wisely abandoned this form; but for Plato it 
was according to nature, and he stands alone and un- 
approached among all writers of philosophic dialogues 
17 Sophist, 263 E: édvoa pév 


kal Néyos ravrév' why 6 perv évrds 
THS WuxXIs pds abrhnv diddNoyos dvev 


Pwvis yevouevos robr’ abrd jyiv 
érwvoudcOn didvoa .. 7d 5é y’ ar’ 
exelyns peta dia Tod orduaros lov 
pera, POSyyou KéxAnra Néyos. Cf, 
Theet. 189 E. 

18 There was as yet no book- 
selling in our sense of the term, 
although the first beginnings of it 
seem to come in that period. The 


usual method of making a work 


known was by means of recitation, 
which method Plato would have 
employed (vide p. 27, 56). The 
question arises whether Plato’s 


event, Hermodorus is taxed with 
having made a trade of selling 
Plato’s writings ; cf. the passag 
quoted in chapter xiv, 

19 Vide p. 112. 

*© From their original determina- 
tion in this form we can partly ex 

lain the freedom with which Plate 
in his dialogues makes use of ant 
characterises living personages 
his acquaintance, e.g. his brothers 
in the Republic, and in the intros 
duction to the Parmenides. 
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tore and after him, because in the case of no other 
writer did the conditions under which his dialogues 
ere produced exist in similar measure—in his person 
lat rare combination of intellectual and artistic gifts, 
his philosophy that equal perfection and inner fusion 
' the theoretical and practical, of the philosophic 
ros, and of dialectic. 

The central point of the dialogues is Socrates. Not 
nly does he appear in most of them as the leader in 
jconversation, in the rest as an acute and important 
listener and occasional speaker, but his personality is 
it re-eminently the bond which artistically unites the 
sveral pieces ; and some of the most: powerful and most 
delightful of the dialogues are devoted quite as much 
to the painting of this personality as to the philosophic 
}development of doctrine.” This trait is primarily a 
tribute of gratitude and veneration offered by the dis- 
iple to his master. Plato is conscious that he owes 
9 Socrates what is best in his spiritual life, and, under 
this conviction, gives back to him in his writings the ~ 
noblest fruits of the borrowed seed as his own. ‘That 
socrates should be brought forward was necessary, too, 
mm artistic grounds; for the unity of the Platonic doc-! 
rine, and the intimate connection of all the writings 
devoted to it, could in no way be more artistically re- 
presented than by their association with one and the 
same personality ; and that the personality of Socrates 
was far more suitable than any other; that a nobler, 
asanter picture—a picture more capable of idealisa- 
Socrates is only omitted in and the omission is but one of its 


Laws, the last of Plato’s works; peculiarities. 


reason, rooted in the foundations of his manner ¢ 


‘nected with another trait, by which Plato’s literat 
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tion—resulted from Plato’s placing his opinions in t 
mouth of Socrates, instead of enunciating them hini 
self, needs no proof. 

His procedure has doubtless another and a deepe 


thought. Philosophy, according to his acceptatior 
being not merely a set of doctrines but the perfecting 
of the whole spiritual life; and science, not a finished | 
communicable system, apart from the person that knows 
but personal activity and mental development,—tru 
philosophy could only be represented in the perfec 
philosopher, in the personality, words, und demeanou 
of Socrates.2 This view of philosophy is closely com 


individuality is marked with special clearness, This 1 
his employment of myths, which he loves to com bit 
with philosophic enquiry, and especially to bring for 
ward for the opening or conclusion of a discussion. 


* Cf. the striking observations 
of Baur, in his ‘Socrates and 
Christ,’ Tubingen Journal, 1837, 
3, 97-121. 

23 | subjoin for convenience sake 
a list of all that properly belongs to 
this class: Protagoras, 320 C sqq., 
on Prometheus and Epimetheus 
and the origin of political virtue, 


erhaps from some writing of 


rotagoras ; v. vol. i, page 575 
sq. ;—Politicus, 269 C sqq., the 
changing world-periods : x the 
Laws, iv. 713, 13 sq., for a short 
mythic picture of the Golden Age ; 
—Timeus, 21 A sq., and Critias,the 
cosmic revolutions, the Atlantides, 
and Athenians ;—Symposium, 189 
D sq., Aristophanes’ tale of how 
the difference In sex arose ;—Ibid. 


203 A sq., the begetting of Ero 
Republic, iti, 414 D sqq., trip 
classification of men Bleed 
246 A sqq.; Meno, 81° A sqq. 
Corgias, 523 A _sqq.; Phedo, 11 
B sqq.; Republic, x. 614 B sq, 
Timeus, 41 A sqq., the Soul, it 
pre-existence, wanderings, its cor 
dition hereafter, its recollection 
previous perceptions. The who 
investitare of the Timzus is & 
mythic—the Demiurgus, toget 
with the subordinate gods, and 4 
the history of the creation of | 
world; so is the Name-giver 
the Cratylus. I shall go more 
length into the import of the 
myths in their proper place 
The short narratives of the Cieac 
and of Theuth have no esotel 
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ere, however, another motive comes into play. On 
ue one side, the mythus is the expression of the re- 
gious and poetical character of the Platonic philo- 
hy.* Plato makes use of the traditions of the ’ 
opular faith and of the mysteries (in which beneath‘ ‘ 
he veil of fable he divines a deeper meaning) for the 
whistic representation of his ideas; he also extends and 
nultiplies them by original inventions, which rise from 
he transparent personification of philosophic concep- 
tions, into lively epic description fully and exuberantly 
‘drawn out. But, on the other side, the mythus is not 
a mere garment, thrown over a thought that had pre- 
jously existed in a purely scientific shape; in many (2) 
cases it is for Plato a positive necessity, and his 
masterly use of it is a consequence of the fact, that he\| 
does not turn back upon the path of reflection to seek 
a picture for his thought, but that from the very out- 
Set, like a creative artist, he thinks in pictures: that | 
the mythus does not reiterate that which the author 
has elsewhere dialectically expressed, but seizes by 
anticipation, as with a presentiment, that for which 
logical expression is still wanting. The Platonic 
myths, in short, almost always point to a gap in 
cientific knowledge: they are introduced where some- 
thing has to be set forth, which the philosopher indeed 
cknowledges as true, but which he has no means of 


erence to philosophic doctrines. of which a myth could be con- 
edr. 259 Asq. 274 Csq. The structed, but the narrative form is 
end of Gyges, Rep. xi. 359 D wanting. 

is used by Plato for the elu- ™ On the religious signification 
ation of a position, but is not of the Platonic myths, ef. Baur, 
roduced in his own name. Rep. loc. cit. 91 sqq.; Theol. Stud. u. 
. 514 sqq. is an allegory, out Krit. 1837, 3, 552 sqq. | 


M 
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establishing scientifically.” 


in two cases: (1) when it is required to explain the 
origin of material things, the methodical derivation 
of which is impossible, according to the presupposi 
-tions of Plato’s system ;** and (2) when circumstances 
are to be described which have no analogy with ou 
present experience, and which cannot be more exactly 
delineated. ‘The first is found in the mythologica 
cosmogony of the Timeus ;” the second in the nar 
rations concerning the future life and the primeval 
history of man; for the essential purport of these 
latter is also the determination of the state in which 
human society would find itself under altered, ideal 
When Plato in these cases adopts the! 
mythical representation, he indirectly confesses that 
his ordinary style would be impossible to him. His 
myths are consequently not only a proof of his ar 
tistic ability, and an effect of the intimate relation 
still subsisting between his philosophy and his poetry, 
but they also betray the boundaries of his methodica 
However admirable in themselves, therefore, 
they are, in a scientific point of view, rather a sign © 


conditions. 


thought. 


25 Plato himself shows this in 
his eschatologic myths: Phedo, 
114 D; Gorg. 523 A, 527 A; and 
Timzus, 29 D, 59 C, he speaks of 
the elxws pidos. Stumpf. (Verh. 
d. Plat. Gott. z. idee d. Gut. 37) 
confounds the myth with allegory 
in asserting (though. he retracts 
the assertion virtually, p. 100) 
that ‘the myth excludes proba- 
bility, because, if taken literally, it 
could only be false, while it could 
only be true if understood in its 
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This takes place chiefly 


general sense.’ This cannot be 
ot out of Plato’s words, anc 
is in itself mistaken. The signi 
fication of a myth is simply what 
ever the author wishes to expre: 
by it: but must this be invariably 
true? é | 
26 Ag will be shown in its prope 
place. 
” ‘The Name-giver of the Craty 
lus and the @uroupyés Tis KAlvns ¢ 
Republic, x. 597 Sem. belong | 
this class. - . 


; of,,28 


8 Cf. Hegel’s remarks, History 
Philosophy, ii. 163 sqq. A. 
nhn (Dissertatio Platonica, Bern, 
839, p. 20 sqq.) has rather 
rengthened than refuted Hegel’s 
position, though his perverse philo- 
sophic assumptions have done much 
» obscure the simple understand- 
ing of the case; e.g. the arbitrary 
ind unsatisfactory division of the 
myths (ibid. 31 sq.) into theological, 
psychological, cosmogonical, and 
physical—a division that reminds 
us of Sallust’s de Mundo, c. 4. 
Deuschle (Plat. Sprachphil. 38 sqq. ; 
Ueber plat. Mythen, 3 sqq.) is much 
more satisfactory on the nature and 

port of Plato’s myths; and Suse- 
mihl (Genet. Entw. i. 228, 283 
8q.) aud Steinhart (Pl. W. vi. 73) 
in the main agree with him. He 
Shows that the Platonic envisage- 
ment of the world, and the method 
of its development, was essentially 
ontological, not genetic ; and that, 
therefore, Platonic philosophy was 
not concerned, even if it had been 
able, to explain the genesis of the 
Existent. The Become, hosyever, 

ed itself into consideration ; 

d some form had io be found at 
once capable of a speculative con- 
tent, and demonstrating by its un- 
lhilosophic stamp the nothingness 
of the experiential substratum. 
‘his form was the mythus, ‘the 
alue and charm of which’ (as 
teinhart says, loc. cit.) ‘lie in 

mysterious union of Being 
d Becoming, which, unattainable 
cognition, may only be grasped 
imagination and feeling;’ the 


MYTHS. 
akness than of stiength : 
lich it becomes evident that as yet he cannot be 
wholly a philosopher, because he is still too much of a 
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they indicate the point at 


essential import of which is ‘to 
give a pictorial envisagement, 
where pure thought can no longer 
help us, of the transition of the 
Idea into phenomena,’ We may, 
therefore, expect a mythical re- 
resentation ‘wherever’ (Deuschle, 

lat. M. 10) ‘ Plato’s doctrine in- 
volves a difficulty between trus 
Being and a process of Becoming : 
the former belongs to intellectual 
investigation ; the latter has to ba 
brought before us by an envisage- 
ment which fills up its outlines.’ 
While acknowledging the ingenuity 
of these deductions, fa preventel 
by the following reasons from 
giving full adhesion to the theory. 
First, I cannot concede that Plato 
uses mythic representation only 
when he has to explain a process 
of Becoming. For (even to pass 
over Pheedr. 259 A sq., 274 CO 5q., 
and 247 C, 250 B; Rep. x. 597 iy 
where the Ideas themselves are 
thus treated) the myths in the 
Symposium and Politicus (as will 
be shown further on) are not con- 
cerned with the explanation of 
anything Become; in the former 
the object is to give a description 
of Eros—a definition through con- 
cepts—which might just as well 
have been given in purely dialectic 
form. But artistic considerations 
decided Plato to clothe his thought 
in the light and transparent en- 
velopment of the mythus. In the 
Politicus, he merely follows out 
the position that the reduction of 
statecraft to the pastoral art is at 
most applicable only to the golden 
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Plato’s more comprehensive and methodical de- 
velopment of philosophy necessitates also a clearer 
distinction of its several branches with him than with 
Yet the dividing lines are not 
so sharply drawn in his writings as in those of Aris- 
totle; nor is the precise determination of each branch 
quite certain.” Modern writers have not unfrequently 
ascribed to Plato classifications which are manifestly 
alien to him ;*° and the same is true of the previously 


earlier philosophers. 


age, and that, applied to our own 
times, it is wrong and overlooks 
the real distinction between the 
two. ll tlie philosophic opinions 
contained in the myth of the States- 
man might have been dispensed 
with as far as its immediate object 
is concerned. Again, the myth of 
Rep. iii. docs not stand in the 
place of an explanation. On this 
account then I cannot concede to 
Deuschle (Plat. M. 12) that a myth 
like that of the Symposium is 
necessary on philosophic grounds, 
Siengh entirely acknowledge its 
artistic propriety. Generally speak- 
ing, we shall find it best not to 
press the philosophical construc- 
tion too much, not to confine too 
strictly poetical invention. As 
regards. the scientific worth of 
the Platonic myths, I do not 
think my judgment on them 
overthrown by the remark (Plat. 
Sprach. phil. 38) that this exposi- 
tion was necessary to Plato from 
his point of view. This I have 
endeavoured to prove mysell; and 
the assertion that the deficiencies 
of Plato’s scientific procedure 
come into prominence in this 
very need of a mythical expo- 
sition is no contradiction. Deu- 
schle, plat. M. 4, virtually admits 
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- ji, 244 sqq. 


this, Fuller enqniries into the 
Platonic myths are given in Alb. 
Fischer De Mythis Plat. (Kénigsb. 
1865), 27 sq.; Ueberweg, Grundr. | 
ij. 129. To these must now be 
added Volquardsen on the Platonic | 
myths, Schlesw. 1871. Fischer’s— 
classification of the myths into 
poetical and philosophical (loc. cit.) 
is inexact, because, if we under- 
stand by the first the purely poeti- 
cal (for they are all poetical on the 
whole, else they would not be’ 
myths) this class must be limited 
to the Pheedr. 259 (of the Cicadas) ; 
Pheedr. 274 C sq. (about Theuth) | 
is a didactic narrative, though 
without any philosophic content. ~ 
Of the other instances placed by 
Fischer in this class, Rep. ii. 359 
D sq, is no myth at all, while 
Prot, 230 C sqq., and Symp. 189 
D sqq., express definite philosophic 
suppositions. The further division 
of the philosophic myths into on- 
tological, methodic, cosmological, 
psychological, and political, is at 
once useless and inaccurate, inas- 
much as not unfrequently several 
of these elements are treated in 
the same myth. 

2 Cf. on what follows Ritter, 


0 Eg. the division into a general 
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entioned attempts* of the old grammarians to arrange 


is works according to their contents. 


Though the ex- 


more to be said for the theory that he divided the 
vhole subject matter of philosophy into three parts : 


; 

ral evidence in its favour is insufficient,® there is 
: > 

. 


Jialectics (or Logic), Physics, and Ethics.** 


For not 


'} only is this distribution presupposed by Aristotle * 
‘| and employed by Xenocrates,® but the most im- 


'} portant of the dialogues, 
‘subject, fall into three corresponding groups; though 


in regard to their main 


| searcely one dialogue is wholly contained in either. 


and an applied part: (Marbach, 
‘fT Gesch. d. Phil. i. 215, who further 
) bdivides the latter into Physics 
‘f and Ethics; similarly Schleierma- 
‘ff cher, Gesch. d. Phil. 98, speaks 
of a ‘twofold direction of cogni- 
‘tion to unity and totality, and in 
the latter to Physics and Ethics ;’ 
fo Plato himself is attributed 
merely the threefold division into 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics) ; 
& distinction which nowhere oc- 
curs. Nor again do we find 
® distinction between theoretical 
and practical philosophy; (Krug, 
Gesch. d, alt. Phil. 209; Buhle, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 70 sq.; and 
Termemann, Plat. Phil. i, 240 qq., 
add as a third division Logic 
or Dialectics, by which, however, 
they only understand the theory of 
cognition). Van Heusde’s distinc- 
tion of a philosophia puleri, veri 
et justi, is entirely modern and 
mn latonic. 
t P. 97, 14 
~* See preceding note, . The 
clectic Antiochus is not an original 
ource in questions of the Platonic 
hilosophy ; and this is true with- 
it exception of the writers of the 


second and third century of the 
Christian era. 

33 Cic. Acad. i. 5, 19, who, ace. 
toc. 4, 14 (cf. Fin. v. 3, 8, 4, 9), 
follows Antiochus in this instance. 
Diog. iii. 56: to Physics Socrates 
added Ethics, and Plato Dialectics 
(more correctly Apul. Dogm., Plat. 
3: he had Ethics and Dialectics 
from Socrates). Atticus ap. Euseb. 
pr. Ev. xi. 2, 2 sqq., Apul. loc. cit., 
both of whom, however, show their 
untrustworthiness, in ranging Theo- 
logy and the doctrine of Ideas under 
Physics; so also Aristocl. apud 
Euseb, loc. cit. 3, 6, and Alcinous 
Isag. c. 7, who mentions the three 
divisions of dialectical, theoretical, 
and practical philosophy, Sextus 
Math. vii. 16, after detailing the 
three parts of philosophy, says far 
more circumspectly: dy duvdee 
péev Tikdrwy éoriv dpxnyos.... 
pnrérara Sé ol wept roy Revoxpdrn 
kai ol dd rot weperarou Eri 5é ol 
ard THs crods Exovrat rijcde Tis 
Sreupécess. : 
~* Tep. i, 14, 105, bs 19; ef. 
Anal. Post. i. 33, end. 

- % See note 33, 


/| 
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The Timzeus, and, so far as Anthropology may be — 
classed under Physics, the Pheedo also, is physical as 
to contents; the Republic, Politicus, Philebus, Gor- 
gias, ethical: the Theeetetus, Sophist and Parmenides, 
\dialectical. We may therefore venture to derive this 
division from Plato, though it is never brought for- 
ward in his writings,*® and at any rate cannot be 
proved in the case of his oral discourses. But, 
however applicable it may be, it does not exhaust — 
the philosophic content of the dialogues. It has 
already been pointed out that in these the Socratic 
induction,—discussion for scientific preparation and 
moral education,—is combined with systematic deve- 
lopment of doctrine, and at first even asserts itself 
to a far greater extent. What place, then, is to 
be assigned to such arguments? Where are we to 
arrange all those refutations of popular opinion and 
of customary virtue, of the Sophists and their Eudee- 
monistic theories—all those passages which treat of 
the conception and the method of knowledge, the one- 
ness of virtue, and the relation of knowledge to moral 
action, of philosophic love and the stages of its deve- 
lopment? It is usual to place one part of them 
under Dialectic, another under Ethics. But by this 


procedure, either the coherent exposition of these 
ce 


83 By Dialectic Plato under- 
stands Philosophy generally, as 
will be shown more thoroughly 
later on. He acknowledges a 
strictly scientific procedure only 
where pure concepts are dealt 
with; and, therefore, the limi- 
tation of Dialectic to the doc- 


trine of true existences is not 
opposed to his views. He does 
not know the names Physics and 
Ethics. Instead of the latter he 
would rather say Politics : ef. Polit. 
303 KE, 305 KE, 259 B; and Euthy- 
dem. 291 C sqq.; Gorg. 464 B. 
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iences is interrupted by elementary discussions which 
to, even where he introduces them, has left far 
shind—or the enquiries concerning true knowledge 
right action, always in him so closely inter- 
ningled, are forced widely apart. To renounce an 
tticulate division of the exposition based on the 
ontents, and to adhere only to the conjectural ar- 
angement of the dialogues,” seems unadvisable; for 
we thus gain a true representation of the order 
which Plato propounded his thoughts, we get 
hone of their internal connection; and it is evident 
from the frequent discussion in widely distant dialogues 
sf one and the same thought, that the two orders do 
not necessarily coincide. Unless we would follow Plato 
even in his repetitions—in the want of perfect syste- 
matic clearness inseparable from his manner of explana- 
tion—we must, in considering dialogues which are the 
stronghold of any particular doctrine, adduce all parallel 
instances from among the other dialogues. But if in 
this manner the order of the writings be once aban- 
doned, we have no longer any reason for adhering to it 
at all; the problem will rather be to place ourselves at 
the inner source and centre of the Platonic system, and 
to rally round this nucleus the elements of that system, 
according to their internal relation in the mind of their 
author. On this subject Plato himself (Rep. vi. 511 B) 


% A commencement may be these remarks I do not dispa- 
und in Brandis, ef. loc. cit. p. rage the worth of investigations 
82, 192: afterwards, however, he into the sequence gnd respective 
eturns to an arrangement accord- relations of the Platonic dia- 

; to matter, which in the main logues, or accede to the sweeping 
rees with the ordinary one. sentence of Hegel against such 
% I need not protest that. in enquiries (Gesch. d. Phil. xi. 156), 
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gives usa pregnant hint. The highest division of the’ 
thinkable, he says, and the proper object of philosophy 
is this: ‘ What the reason as such attains by means of | 
the dialectic faculty, using the hypotheses not as first” 
principles, but merely as hypotheses, like steps and | 
points of departure, in order to reach out from them 
to the unconditioned, the first principle of all things 5 
and laying hold of this, and then of that which follows’ 
from it, it again descends to the last step; so that it 
nowhere makes use of any sensible object, but proceeds 
wholly from ideas, through ideas, to ideas, In this 
passage, and also in a noteworthy passage of Aris- 
totle,“® a double way is clearly traced out for thought : 
the way from beneath, upward; and that from above,” 
‘downward: the inductive ascent to the idea, effected 
“by the cancelling of final hypotheses, and the syste- 
/matic descent from the idea to the particular. Now 
we already know that these two ways correspond with 
the two elements united in the doctrine of Plato, and 
also distinguishable from each other in his literary 
exposition. We therefore pursue this indication, con- 


superficially reiterated by Mar- 
bach (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 198). 
These investigations are in their 
rare place of the highest value, 
ut, in an exposition of the 
Platonic system, merely literary 
points must be subordinated to 
questions of the philosophic con- 
nection. 

89 Properly, ‘onsets,’ dpual. but 
here the word ,scems to signify not 
so much the actual onset, as the 
starting point. Similarly Symp. 
211 C: womrep éravaBabpois xpw- 
pevov [Trois woAdols Kadois]. 


40 Eth. N. i. 2, 1095 a. 32: 
eb yap xal IINdrwv qréper Tcdro Kal 
éfnres, woTEpov ard Ta dpyay, 7 éml 
Tas apxas éoriv 7 850s, domrep ev TH 
oradiw dard Tv aO\oberav eri 7d 
wépas } dvdmadiv. This expression 
seems to refer to Plato’s procedure 
in oral instruction, The words 
qmope. Kal éfyree are suitable 
neither to the passage in the 
Republic nor to the analogous 
(though not coincident) passage in 
the Pheedo, 101 D. Cf. the refer. 
ence later on from Pheedr. 265 D 


8qq-- 


It needs ro proof to show that 
se three divisions could onl 

e been arranged in the order 
en above, and the reverse order 
pted by Freis, Gesch. d. Phil. 
| 58 sqq., requires as little re- 
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ing in the following pages, first the propeedeutic 
ndwork, and then the systematic construction of 


Platonic theory. This latter, again, may be divided 
 Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics.*! 


futation as his assertion (loc. cit, 
p- 288) that Plato, as a true So- 
cratic, was occupied entirely with 
practical philosophy, and in his 
method did not go beyond the 
epagogic process, 
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CHAPTER VY. 


THE PROPADEUTIC GROUNDWORK OF THE PLATONIC 
DOCTRINE, 


) 
; 
, 


SPEAKING generally, Plato’s Propzdeutic consists in 
applying destructive criticism to the unphilosophica 
point of view, and demonstrating the necessity of true 
philosophy. In particular, three stages may be dis 
_ tinguished in this process. Ordinary consciousness 
forms the point of departure. By the dialectical 
analysis of the presuppositions, which were regarded 
by ordinary consciousness as primary and _ certain 
truths, we next arrive at the negative result of the 
Sophists." When this has been surmounted, and not 
till then, the philosophic point of view can be positively 
evolved. 

Plato has refuted the position of ordinary conscious 
ness both on its theoretical and on its practical side 
In theory, ordinary consciousness may be generalh 
defined as the Envisaging Consciousness (Vorstellende 
Bewusstsein) ; or, more exactly to discriminate its ele 
ments, it apprehends truth partly as Sensuous Percey 
tion, and partly as Envisagement (Vorstellen) in th 


1 Grote’s objections (Plato, i. 259 sq.) have been answered, Parti. p. 157 
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ower sense—Opinion, or what a man conceives 
, 4 a). 
In opposition to this, Plato shows in the Theetetus 
Knowledge (ér:orjun) is something different from 
ception (sensation, ale@narc) and Right Opinion, 
‘ception is not Knowledge, for (Theat. 151 E) Per- 
ption is only the manner in which things appear to us 
(4 avrasia): if, therefore, Knowledge consisted in Per- 
ption, it would follow that for each man that must 
be true which appears to him true—the principle of 
the Sophists, the refutation of which we shall presently 
nsider. Perception shows us the self-same object in 
the most contradictory manner: at one time great, at 
a jother small; now hard, now soft ; now straight, now 
}erooked : how then can it be regarded as equally true 
ith thought, which abolishes these contradictions ?* 
But even Right Opinion is not Knowledge ; inasmuch as 
‘nowledge is to be sought in the activity of the soul as 
ich, and not in yielding ourselves to external im- 
essions*—Opinion is inadequate to the problem of 
nowledge. If Right Opinion (this by way of indirect 
proof) were indeed Knowledge, the possibility of False 
Ypinion would be inexplicable. For in the first place, 
‘alse Opinion could relate neither to what is known nor 
what is unknown: of the former we have Right Opi- 
, of the latter (if Knowledge and Opinion be really 


+ CF. ~~ v. 475 E sqq., on Syrew abriy (rhy émorihunr) év 
es to be presently cited. alaOjoe Td mapdway, GAN’ év éxelow 
ep. ni. 523 E sq.; x. 602 rg dvduars, bre wor’ tye 7 yuxt 
brav airh kal’ abrhy rpayparednrat 
et, 187 A: Suws 5¢ ro- wepl rd bvra. 

y ye mpoBeBixaper, Sore pi ; 
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identical) none at all.® Further, if we suppose False 
Opinion to be an opinion corresponding to no object 
this would presuppose that the non-existent might be'} 
conceived ; but that is impossible, since every notion is 
a notion of something that exists. If it be made tof 
consist in the mistaking of one notion for another 
(aAXodoéla), it is equally inconceivable that a man 
should mistake one thing that he knows, by virtue of 
his very knowledge, for some other thing that he knows, 
or even for something he does not know.® That is to 
say, Knowledge and Right Opinion cannot be the sama, 
for Right Opinion does not exclude the possibility of 
False, and Knowledge does exclude it ;7 Opinion can be 


5 Vide 187 C sq. 

6 Vide 189 b-200 D; and 
specially the end of this section. 
Briefly, the drift of the whole—in 
particular of the elaborate com- 
parisons of the soul to a wax- 
tablet and to a dove-cot—is to 
show that in supposing the identity 
of Knowledge and Right Opinion 
there is an incorrect combination 
of an opinion with a perception, 
not a confusion of the concepts 
themselves; and that, therefore, 
such a supposition is incorrect. 
In refuting what is false, Plato 
generally gives hints of the truth ; 
and we find a series of acute and 
striking remarks in the course of 
his demonstration, specially in the 
distinction (afterwards so produc- 
tive in Aristotle’s hands) between 
actual and petential knowledge, 
and in the dictum that error 
is based, not in our particular 
opinions about or envisagements of 
things, but in an incorrect com- 
bination of these; in.the case of 
sensible things, an incorrect com- 


bination of the pictures our 
memory makes with our percep 
tions: 190 B sq.. Steinhart (Pl 
W. iii. 44, 93 sq.) lays such stres 
on this positive side of the dialog 
as to assert that ‘the gencti 
development of the process 
thought’ is to be recognised in i 
as well as the refutation of erro 
as to the nature of Knowledge 
I cannot agree with, him here: 
there is no investigation into th 
genesis of Knowledge ; and ever 
its nature is only indirectly hinte 
at in separating it from Perceptior 
and Opinion. 

7 On the other hand, Bonit 
(Plat. Stud. i. 69 sq.) thinks that 
the question at 187 B, 200 C, is 
not as to the possibility of error, 
but the explanation of what goe 
on in the soul when error arises 
To me the point seems to lie in th 
demonstration that if 66a dd? 
coincided with émoriun, 608 
Wevdhs would be inexplicable ; s¢ 
Thesetetus’ definition of émoriu 
as dé¢a ddnOys is refuted apago 
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ie or false—Knowledge only true: we cannot know 
ely, but only know or not know.’ This diversity 
also be proved by experience, for Knowledge is 
y produced by instruction ; Right Opinion, on the 
itrary, not unfrequently, as by rhetoricians, through 
ere persuasion. Knowledge, therefore, cannot lie in 
© sphere of Opinion, but must belong to some specifi- 
ally different activity.’ For the same reason, it cannot 
> defined’’ as Right Opinion along with an explana- 
on (Adyoc) ; for whatever may be comprehended in the 
planation, if this itself does not start from a cogni- 
ion, but only from a right envisagement, its addition 
n never transmute Opinion into Knowledge."! The 


leally. This view, in my opinion, 
favoured by the fact that it, 
and it alone, can bring the section 
ve are discussing into harmony 
vith the theme of the whole dia- 
logue. Regarded in any other 
light, this section becomes an un- 
notived episode of disproportion- 
ite length, interrupting the en- 
quiry into the concept of émieriuy. 
d the subsequent progress of 
the dialogue confirms my explana- 
ion. The difficulties with which 
ithe explanation of False Opinion 
has to contend come back tinally 
» the contradiction: ‘what I 
now I must at the same time not 
ow, or must confound with 
iething else ;’ cf. p. 199 C sq. ; 
BC a alibi. But the — 
ction disappears as soon as the 
position nf 187 C (that the 
ite of 54ga Wevdhs,d6Ea adyOhs, 
ncides with émorjun) is given 
- Right Opinion (dsga dns) 
y (as Plato says in the Meno, 
1; Tim. 51 E) pass into error ; 
owledge (€mier}un) cannot. 


® This is directly enunciated by 
the Gorgias, 454 D: dp’ gore res— 
miaris Yevdns Kal ddnOhs; palns dv, 
ws éyw otua. Nal: ri dé; émiorjun 
éorl Wevdhs cal ad7Ojs; Ovdauds, 
Ajj\ov yap ab Sri 6b raidréy ecru. 
Iliorts is here equivalent to the 
56a of other passages; cf. Rep. iii, 
534 A sq. (infra, note 14), where 
that part of 5é¢a which relates to 
Reality as distinguished from mere 
pictures of things is called wioris ; 
and ibid. v. 477 E: dpodédyes wh 
70 a’ro elvac Cmiorhuny re kai 
ddéav. Tlds yap ay &pn, rb ye 
dvapdpryjroy Ty ph dvapapriry 
ravrov woré Tis voov Exuv TiHely ; 

9 Cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
Werke, ii. 1, 176. 

10 With Antisthenes, y, Part i. 
Ran. 

MV. 201 C-210. I cannot here 
go into the details of the argu- 
ment; v. Susemihl, i. 199 s5q.; 
Steinhart, ii. 81 sq. Hermann’s 
opinion (Plat. 498, 659, repeated 
by Alberti, z. Dialektik d. Pl., 
Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl., New Series, 


I 


> 
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Meno tells!” us wherein they differ: Opinion lacks i 
telligent insight into the necessity of the thing: it 
consequently, even if true, an uncertain and varia 
possession. Knowledge alone, by supplying this wa 
guarantees abiding cognition of truth. And summit 
up all previous discussions, the Timeeus (51 E) decla 
that Knowledge is implanted in us by instruction, Rig 
Opinion by persuasion ;!* the one is always accompani 
by true reason, the other is without reason; the one is 
not to be moved by persuasion, the other may be 
moved ; and lastly, every man may be said to partici | 
pate in Right Opinion, but in Reason only the gods, and: 
very few men. The Republic,“ in a more objecti 
manner, proves the inferior worth of Opinion, in tha 
Knowledge has pure Being for its subject matter, Op 
nion only something intermediate between Being a 
Non-Being: consequently Opinion must itself be inte 
mediate between Knowledge and Ignorance. ‘This ex 


i. 123, and favoured by Susemihl, 533 E sq., the domain of the Visil 
p. 207, and Steinhart, p. 85) that and of Becoming is ‘assigned 
the position apparently disputed Opinion, that of the Intellectu 
really contains Plato’s own view, and of Being to Knowledge. TI 
contradicts the obvious sense of the further subdivision of 6éga im 
passage. Right Opinion, according opinion about (or envisagement 0} 
to Plato, becomes Knowledge, not real things on the one hand (miore 
through any explanation in An- and their mere pictures on tl 
tisthenes’ sense, but through cog- other (efxagia) is made to paral 
nition of causes (alrlas Noyocpy, the subdivision of Knowledge ini 
Meno, 98 A). symbolic and pure Knowledge : 

12.97 gq.; cf Symp. 202 A; p. 510 D. In other places Ph 
Rep. vi. 506 C. The same cha- puts alc@yois side by side wit 
racteristic —o réxvn from dééa, e.g. in the Parmenides, 1é 
éurrecpla in the ongins, 465 A, D; Timeus, 28 B; 37 B; besic 

13 Gorgias, 454 KE. the Theeetetus. Cf. also the pass 

144V,476 D-478 D. Cf. Symp. (to be noticed presently) in At 
202 A; Phileb. 59 A gq. Simi- totle, De Anima, i. 2, 404 b, 21. 
larly in Rep. vi. 509 Pew: vii. 
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ition to some extent presupposes the distinction 
tween Knowledge and Opinion, and in some degree 
pends on limitations which belong to the further 
velopment of the system. 

_ That which in the sphere of theory is the antithesis 


itithesis of common and philosophic Virtue.” 
'y virtue is even formally insufficient: it is a mere 
latter of custom, without clear understanding ; allowing 
elf to be guided by Opinion instead of Knowledge. 
t thus becomes a plurality of individual activities, 
hich are bound together by no internal unity ; nay, 
Which even partially contradict one another. It is also 
eficient in content, partly in making evil as well as 
good its aim; partly in desiring the good, not for its 
Iwn sake but on extraneous grounds, In all these rela- 


necessary. 

Customary virtue arises from habit ; it is action with- 
out intelligent insight into the causes of that action ;*° 
it depends on Right Opinion, not on Knowledge :” 
hence it evidently follows that the possession of such 
ue is not combined with the capacity for imparting 
it to others ; and that according to the usual view, or 
t any rate the usual practice, there are no teachers of 


Opinion and Knowledge, becomes in practice the | 


Ordi- ' 


~®% Cf. following note. 
— 99 A sq. et al. ; 


; Pheaedo, 
: of Th Syuoruedy Tre kal 
Tonkirixhy dperhv émcrerndevxdtes, 
a — ma o Te Kal 
y €& EOovs re Kal merérns 
sas dvev gidocodlas re Kai 
Rep. x. 619 C (of one who 
brough 


t unhappiness on him- 


self by an unwise choice in his 
second life): elvac dé avrov ray ex 
TOU ovpavou TKOVT WD, év rerayyuevyn 
moktreia év TH mpotépy Bly BeBuw- 
kéra, &ec dvev prrocoplas dperiis 


mererAnpora, Cf. Rep. ili. 402 A; 
vii. 522 A. 
7 Meno, 97 a 


especially 99 
A-C; Rep. Vii. 4C. 


es 


Yorn, 


ions Plato finds a higher conception of morality to be | 


oT] 
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virtue!*—for those who profess to be teachers (thi 
Sophists) are, as we shall presently see, recognise 
as such neither by Plato, nor by the popular verdict. 
For the same reason this virtue has in itself no wai 


ranty of its own continuance ; its origin and subsistence 
are dependent on chance and circumstances. 
are content with it, the famous statesmen of ancien 
Athens not excepted, are virtuous only by the Divine 
appointment: that is to say, they owe their virtue t 
accident ;”° they stand on no essentially higher groun¢ 


18 Protagoras, 319 Bsq.; Meno, 
87 B sq.; 93 sqq. 

19 Meno, 91 i sq., where Any tus 
represents the men of dnorixh 
dpe. | 

20 ‘This view of the ela potpa 
was enunciated by Ritter, ii. 472, 
and opposed by Hermann (Jahn’s 
Archiv 1840, p. 56 sq.; ef. Plat. 
484), Susemihl (Genet. Ent. is a 
Fenerlein (Sittenl. d. Alterth. 82), 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. Plat. 
Sch. 350), and Stallbaum (Vind. 
loci leg. Plat. 22 eq.). It may be 
easily explained and supported. 
The expression denotes any divine 
dispensation, cither in the dispo- 
sition of outward circumstances, 
or in the natural endowments and 
inward motives of individuals. 
We see the former exemplified in 
Socrates’ words (Phado, 58 EK): 
pis els Aldov idvra dvev Oeias 
prolpas idvat, GANA Kaxeioe adKd- 
pevov €0 wpdéew' the latter in 
Rep. vi. 492 E, where it is said 
that with ordinary human endow- 
ments no one can be saved for 
philosophy in the present corrup- 
tion of States; but 8 7 wep apy 
cwpy Te Kal’ yévyrat olov det 
éy roatry Karacrdce mohreiwr, 


All w nO 


Oeod poipay aitd coat éywr oi 
kaxas épeis. (Schaarschmidt give 
an inexact account of this in mak 
ing Plato say that if a moral 
character does appear in the world 
it is only through divine aid; th 
question is not of the world i 
general, but of the existing xa 
Tdoracis Tov mwodkTeav.) Her 
the divine dispensation include 
both ways of help: the extra 
ordinary endowment of the ind 
vidual, and the favourable di: 
position of outward circumstances 
which unite to preserve him fron 
the bad influence of a corrup' 
state; cf. ibid. 496 B sq. Simisy 
larly, in Plato's Apology, 33 © 
(vide Part i. 49, 5), the dream 
and oracles urging Socrates to oc 
cupy himself with pbilosophy are 
attributed to @eia potpa. In other 
passages the expression is applied 
to natural disposition, natural ex 
cellence of any sort, @ela soipa 
properly denoting the divine i 
man, the divine inheritance whic 
is his, because of his kinship to 
the gods (eg. in Prot. 322 A 
Pheedrus, 230A). In this sense the 
true raler who has been brought 
to right practical’ knowledge 
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soothsayers and poets, and all those who produce 
hat is true and beautiful from mere inspiration (uavia, 


‘émorjun) by an unusually happy virtue of an individual in an 
natural disposition, and has learnt evilly constituted state, as au ex- 
9 act correspondingly, is said ception only ascribable to a special 
(Laws, ix. 875 C) to be @eig woipa dispensation of providence. Ana- 
vevvnels. The same or a similar logous to this is the opposition we 
Hesignation for the natural dis- find in the Phedrus, 244 C sq, 
silion of men is found in Xen. between prophetic inspiration, 
Mem. ii. 3,18; Arist. Eth. Ni. x. which is spoken of in terms of 
10, 1179 b. 21, as pointed ont by praise as resulting Oelg polp¢g, and 
Hermann, loc. cit. p. 56; cf. also the fjrnots tv éudpdvwy: the 
Epinomis, 985 A. In all these same opposition is used in the 
Instances, ela woipa is simply used lon, 534 B, with reference to 
of the derivation of some fact poetic inspiration: poets are said 
from divine causation, without ex- to utter themselves od réyvy a\\4 
cluding conscious human activity ; el wolpg: and we may compare 
thus knowledge itself may be ulti- the similar expressions of the 
mately referred to divine dis- Apology, 22 C, drt ob copia rowoiev 
pensation, as in Rep. vi. 492 E; & wowtev, dd\dd gioe Twi Kal 
Laws, ix. 875 C. In other places, évOovatdgovres x.7.d., and Laws, 
Ocia poipa is opposed to érioriun, iii. 682 A. In the Meno, the con- 
‘when a thing is spoken of as due, trast to knowledge and to virtue 
not to conscious human activity dependent on knowledge denoted 
motived by knowledge, but to by delg polpg is clear: the great 
mere natural disposition, to cir- statesmen of old, we read in 99 B 
cumstances, or to some inspiration sq., achieved their business by 
of which no clear account can be pure evdoglia, ob copig tui sido 
given. Thus in Rep. ii. 366 C, éy7ves: as far as their wisdom 
| Ocla pice (essentially equivalent’ went, they were on alevel with 
to Oelg polpa) and émoriun are soothsayers, &c. (ovdev diadepdvTos 
opposed in the words (‘all love éyovres mpds 7d ppovetv 7 of xpyo- 
injustice’) wAjy ef ris Beig picet pwdol x.7.r.), who often hit the 
duvoxepalvew 7d, ddixeiv 7) Emorhunv truth unconsciously (voiy uh exov- 
AaBaw dwéxerac abrod. Similarly res—pndev eldédres Gv éyovow). 
in the Laws, i. 642 C, Aeig wolpg Virtue comes to those who cannot 
is made parallel to avroguvas, as impart it to others by teaching, 
opposed to dvdyxn: the man who 6elg polpg dvev vod: he who can so 
is righteous at Athens, we are impart it may be compared to 
there told, must be really and Tiresias: olos rémvura, ai 5é oxcai 
unmistakably righteous, for there discovow. A virtue to which 
is no compulsion in the laws or euch expressions are applicable is 
institutions to keep him so, and _so far below philosophic morality, 


he must -be simply following the that if Plato in the Meno derived 
dictates of his own nature. Here, the latter from Oela otpa, he 
as in Rep. vi. 492 E (v. supra), ‘could not’ (v. Feuerlein, loc. 
the Gelg polpg must denote the cit.) ‘have been clear in his own 


N 
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{vOovaracpdc).”" On this account Plato (Rep. x. 619 D) 
makes the majority of those, who through unphiloso- 
phic virtue have gained the heavenly blessedness, fail 
on their re-entrance into this world ; and in the Pheedo 
(82 A) he says, satirically, that they have the cheerful 
prospect of being placed in the course of their trans- 
migrations among bees, wasps, ants, or some other well- 


mind as to the derivation of 
virtue ;’ and Hermarn’s assertion 
(loc. cit. p. 61 a), that in the 
persons of whom Plato is here 
speaking, the imperfections of cus- 
tomary virtue are supposed to be 
complemented by divine aid, ta 
ut, st quis divinitus regatur, eum 
non minus firmiter incedere signi- 
ficet, quam qui rationem ducem 
habeat, is altogether untenable. 
The passage. in the - Politicus, 
which he quotes to support his 
view (309 C), is not to the point : 
it deals not with the virtue dis- 
cussed in the Meno, but with 
philosophic virtue ; if right opinion 
(4dn6ys 35€0), as to Right and 
Wrong, duly substantiated (uera 
—a has been appropriated 
the soul, then (according to 
the Politicus) the moral faculties 
of the soul are bound together by 
a divine bond. It is precisely in 
virtue of this confirmation (decpes) 
that, according to the Meno, 97 
E 5q., right opinion becomes know- 
ledge. Finally, I cannot admit 
that Steinhart has given an ade- 
uate account of Plato’s view, 
1, W. ii. 118. According to 
him, in practical life, even where 
cognition fails, or is incomplete, 
Plato would say that the element 
of divinity in man, combined with 
the correct practieal judgment that 
experience gives, is able to produce 
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a solidity and certainty of moral 
action, commendable in its sphere, — 
having its source, equally with the 
higher virtue, in the divine life, 
It is precisely this certainty of 
moral action that Plato, loc. cit., 
denies to any virtue not based on 
knowledge; yet there is no con- 
tradiction in his deriving cus- 
tomary virtue from a divine 
dispensation, and we need see no 
irony in the expression (as Mor- 
genstern, Stallbaum, and others 
do; cf. Hermann, loc. cit. p. 52 
A, 4); he recognises the disposi- 
tion of God in the fact that virtue 
has not yet died out of the world, 
careless as men are of its preser- 
vation by means of thorough 
teaching—just as in Rep. vi. 492 
E, he ascribes the appearance 
now and then in corrupt states of 
a gcnuine philosopher to the — 
mercy of heaven. Customary — 
virtue, then, though not absolutely 
a thing of chance, is such to those 
who possess it, because they have 
not the means of producing it by | 
scientific method im others, or of 
keeping it safe (Meno, 97 EK 0 
100 A); and it is only in this 
sense that I have here, and in my 
Platonic Studies, p. 109, spoken of 
deia poipa as at all approximating 
to chance. 

21 Meno, 96 D to end; cf. 


Apology, 21 B sq. . 
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gulated race—perhaps even once again in the ranks 
peaceful citizens. The only means of delivering 
irtue from this sphere of contingency is to ground it 
pon knowledge. The theoretic apprehension of morality 
one contains the cause of moral practice: All desire 
he good ; even when they desire evil, they do this only 
decause they mistake evil for good. 
Where there is true knowledge of that which is good 
nd useful, there of necessity must be also moral will : 
or it is altogether inconceivable that anyone should 


Consequently 


i mowingly and designedly strive after that which is 


® Prot. 352-357, 358 C; Gorg. 
466 D; 468 E; Meno, 77 B sq. ; 
Theeet. 176 C sq.; Euthyd. 279 
sq., where edrvxla is reduced 
to wisdom. ‘The eudemonistic 
nises that may seem to underlie 
any of these passages must be 
taken as xar’ dv@pwrov; where 
‘Plato gives us unconditional enun- 
ation of his own views, the eu- 
monistic basis of morals is most 
cidedly rejected. 
5 Tim. 86 D; vide beginning of 
ct chapter. 
“ We get this fully enunciated 
ly in the Hippias Minor, of 


hurtful to him. All sins arise from ignorance, all right 
ction from cognition of the right ;” no one is volun- | 
urily bad.** While, therefore, want of knowledge is 

usually made an excuse for crimes, Plato is so little of 

that opinion, that he rather maintains with Socrates, that | 

it is better to err designedly than undesignedly :** thaty yu... 
for example, the involuntary lie or self-deception is much “= +» 
worse than conscious deception of others, and that every _ 
organ for the attainment of truth is wanting® to the 


which this assertion forms the 
theme; but it is clearly to be 
seen in other places, y. previous 
and two following notes, and Part 
i. p. 123, 1. 

Rep. vii. 535 D: ovxotv Kat 
mwpos ddjOeav rabrdv rodro avarn- 
pov Puxiv Ohoomev, } dv rd pep 
Exovovoy Weddos mish nal yarerds 
pépy airh te xat érépwv. Wevdoue- 
voy dwepayavaxry, Td 8 dxodc.oy 
edxddws mpocdéxnrat Kai duadalvov- 
od mov adtcxouévn wh d-yavaxrp, 
GAN’ ebxepGs worep Onplov Veoy év 
a ponbvnrar. CF. ibid. ii, 
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’ man who only avoids the one, and not in a far greater | 


degree the other. Hence, however, the farther conse- 
quence simultaneously follows—that the faults of the 
wise are not real faults, but only infringements of the | 
ordinary code of morals, justifiable from a higher stand- | 
point.” 

With this want of self-consciousness on the part of 
conventional virtue is closely connected its view of 
morality as a plurality of particular activities, not as 
one and self-identical in all its various expressions. 
As against this, Plato, like Socrates, maintains (what 
naturally results from the reduction of virtue to know- 
ledge) the unity of all virtue; and he establishes this 
position by the argument that virtues can be contra~_ 
distinguished neither by means of the persons who 
possess them, nor yet by their own content: not by 
the former, for that which makes virtue to be virtue 
must be the same in all; and equally not by the 
latter, for the content of virtue consists only in know 
ledge of the good in science or intelligence.” It will 


26 Vide Part i. p. 123; and Hip- of the virtues mentioned resemble 
pias Minor, 376 B: 6 dpa txwv duap- each other, but maintains that 
rdvuw etrep tls éorw obros ox ay Courage is altogether diverse from 
dd dos ely 7 6 dyads. each of them, he is shown (358 C 
_ % Meno, 71 D sq. sq.): (1) that no one chooses what 

28 Plato repeats this Socratic he deems an evil rather than 
dictum in -his earlier dialognes, good; (2) that fear is the expec 
specially in the Protagoras. The tation of evil; (3) that, therefore, 
assertion that dixasootvy, swppo- no one chooses what he deems 
aivn, dovdrns, copla, and dvdpela fearful; (4) that the distinction 
are so many parts of virtue is met between the courageous and the 
(329 C-333 B) by several ob- timid comes to the one knowing, 
jections, more subtle than con- and the other not knowing, what 
vincing, but seriously meant by is fearful and what not; and 
Plato: then in 349 B the question that, therefore, Courage is coi: 
is taken up afresh; and, as Prota- 7év dewey cai wy Sewer. A defi- 
goras concedes that the first four nition identical with this (noticed 


Part i. p. 120, 3) is combated by 
Socrates in the Laches, 198 A sq. 
ut the objection brought against 


it there is, that courage, so defined, 


not know what is to be feared and 
what not, without knowing gene- 
§ rally what is good and what evil ; 
and such knowledge embraces all 
virtues, This plainly does not 
amount to a rejection of the de- 
‘finition as useless: the point 
enunciated is, that the different 
Virtues are not a series of inde- 
ndent qualities, but merely dif- 
erent forms of virtne as a whole, 
and the essence of virtue, according 
to the well-known Socratic doc- 
trine, resides in cognition of the 
good. In the Charmides, again, 
173 A sq., where a doubt is raised 
as lo the usefulness of sw@pocivn, 
regarded as_ self-knowledge, and 
therefure knowledge of our know- 
ledge, there is not really any ob- 
jection raised to the reduction of 
swppocivn to knowledge; we are 
only shown that the relation of 
peoowledge to happiness requires a 
more exact determination than 
that hitherto given. 
__* Bonitz (Hermes v, 444 5q.) 
thinks that the definition of courage 
in the Laches virtually coincides 
with the later definition of the 
Republic. Taking the definition 
f 192 D (gpémpos xaprepia) in 
connection with 194 E and 199 B 
sq. (where virtue is said to consist 
1 knowing what is goo] and 
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sreafter be shown that Plato, notwithstanding, again 
ssumes certain distinctions of virtues, without preju- 
lice, however, to their essential unity ; but he probably 
ived at that determination (which is to be found in 
he Republic alone*’) only in the later development of 


what bad), we get the concept of 
courage, he thinks, as equivalent, 
to constancy dependent on moral 
insight. This connection seems to 
me, however, to be reading more 
into the dialogue than is there 
roperly. In 192 D sq. Socrates 
floes not merely combat the notion 
that an unintelligent hardihood 
deserves the name of courage, but 
shows further that even to define 
the latter as ¢péviuos xaprepla is 
incorrect. The arguments he uses 
to prove this may perhaps be, 
even from the Socratic-Platonic 
point of view, not irrefutable, but 
there is nothing to show that they 
are not seriously meant. Courage 
is proved to be neither a xaprepla 
dpdviwos nor an Adpov Kaprépyors: 
we can but conclude that its essence 
is not xaprepla at all. On the 
other hand, the really Socratic 
definition proposed by Nicias, as 
has been remarked, is not uncon- 
ditionally disputed; it is shown 
to be irreconcilable with the sup- 
position that courage is merely a 
part of virtue, but we are not 
told whether the fault lies in that 
supposition or in Nicias’ definition. 
The former, in my opinion, is 
Plato’s meaning, judging from the 
oint of view he adopts in the 
-rotagoras; so that the positive 
side of the question (hinted at by 
the apparently resultless discussion 
of the Laches) is given by the 
Socratic principle, that courage, 
like all virtue, is reducible to know- 
ledge—the knowledge of the good. 


(vw) 
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his system. 
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But if traditional virtue is imperfec 
because wanting in discernment of its true essential 


nature and the internal coherence of its parts, it is 


‘ no less with regard to its contents and motives. For 
the generally received principle of doing good to. 


friends and evil to enemies, makes not only the doing 
of good but. of evil to be virtuous ;*” and the incentives 
to virtue are usually derived, not from itself, but from 


external ends of advantage or pleasure.*! 


True vir- 


tue, however, allows neither the one nor the other. 
He who is really virtuous will do evil to no one, for 
the good can only do good ;* and as little will such a 
man do good for the attainment by his virtue of ulte- 


rior advantages present or future. 


For to be valiant 


through fear, and temperate through intemperance, is 


to love virtue for the sake of vice. 


This is only a 


mimicry of true virtue, a slavish virtue in which there 
is nothing genuine or sound—a justice which has self- 
interest for its heart’s core, and is chiefly prevented by 
weakness from breaking out into open wrong. True 


3 Meno, 71 E; Crite, 49 B sq. ; 
Rep. i. 334 B. Cf. Part i. p. 142 


Bq. 
ae Phzedo, 68 D sq. ; 82 C; Rep. 
ii, 362 E sq. Justice is recom- 
mended aiehanes of the reward 
it wins from men and gods, in 
this world and the next, nct for 
its own sake; indeed, the happi- 
ness of the unjust is the subject 
of praise and envy, and even the 
gcds are believed to be not in- 
exorable to their sacrifices. 

® Rep. i. 334 B sq.; Crito loc. 
cit. Jt is only from the point of 
view of universal consciousness 


that: Plato (Phil. 49 D) regards 
joy at an enemy's misfortune as 
allowable ; cf. Susemihl, ii, 38: 
here he is repeating a Socratic 
definition, v. Part i. p. 142, 3. 


33 Plato shows (Rep. ii. 365 A 


sq.) that the most reckless self- 
seeking is a strict consequence 
from the motives generally ad- 
duced for justice ; and in Rep. vi. 
492 A sq., he points oui that the 
masses which in political assem- 
blies rule states and statesmen are 
the only real perverters of youth,— 
the great Sophists,—whom the so- 
called Sophists merely follow, in 
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irtue, on the contrary, consists in a man’s freeing 
himself from all these motives, and regarding know- 
ledge as the coin for which all else must be ex- 
changed.** 

What Plato, therefore, blames in the ordinary point 
f view is its general want of consciousness eumel 
its own action, and the contradiction in which it ix 
consequently involved; it is satisfied with a truth’ 
containing error, and a virtue contaiing vice. This’ 
very contradiction the Sophists had pointed out, and 
“employed for the bewildering of the popular con- 
science ; but instead of proceeding to a more thorough 
establishment of knowledge and morality, they stopped 
short at this negative result, and only positivized the 
unconditional validity of subjective opinion and will. 
We have shown in the foregoing pages that Plato 
builds on quite another foundation, and pursues quite 
another end. We shall now turn to consider his proced- __ 
ure in the scientific refutation of the Sophists. We 
may again distinguish a theoretic and a practical side. , 
The theoretic principle of the Sophists may be gene- 


ra expressed in the proposition, ‘ Man is the measure 
of all things.’ Theoretically regarded, the import of 
S proposition is: ‘that is true for every man which 


appears to him true ;’ practically, ‘that is right for every 


A 


studying and pandering to their of the purest and most beautiful 
inclinations. S»phistic ethics, in that Plato ever wrote. One is 
opinion, are the simple con- tempted to quote many kindred 
= ‘57 of the ethics of custom. passages; perhaps I may be al- 
Phedo, 68 B sq.; 82 C; lowed to refer to the noble places 
E; Rep. x. 612 A. The first, in Spinoza, Eth. pr. 41; Ep. 34, 
impeciaily, of these passages is one p. 503. 
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man which seems to him right.’ Both principles were 
thoroughly refuted by Plato. 

As against the theoretic principle, he adduces*’ first 
the experimental fact that judgments about the future 
at any rate have often no truth even for the person that 
judges ; but in his opinion the decisive proof is that 
such a principle would destroy all possibility of know- 
ledge. If all is truth that appears true to the indivi- 
dual, there can be no truth at all; for of every proposi- 
tion, and of this among the rest, the contrary would be 
equally true: there can consequently be no distinction 
of knowledge and ignorance, wisdom and folly, virtue 
and vice; all must be in accordance with the doctrine 
of Heraclitus, in constant flux, so that all attributes, 
and equally their opposites,**° may be predicated of 
each particular. Above all, upon this hypothesis, that 
must remain unknown which forms the sole true sub- 
ject matter of knowledge—the essence of things (the 
ovoia)—for this is unattainable by the sensuous percep- 
tion to which Protagoras restricts us; there could be 
nothing absolutely self-evident and fixed—nothing in 
itself beautiful, true, and good; therefore, also, no 
knowledge of truth. ‘Truth and science can only be 
spoken of when they are sought, not in sensuous expe- 
rience, but in the soul’s pure energizing in the sphere 
of true Being. Plato has expressed himself more fully 
with regard to the ethical code of the Sophists, for the 
combating of which the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure 

% Theet. 170 A; 172 B; 177 iv. 4, 5) refutes the doctrine of He- 
C an A; pay". 386 A sq.; 439 yaclitus and Protagoras as denying 


the principle of contradiction, 
it Similarly Aristotle (Metaph, 
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opupled by him with the foregoing) gave an opening. 
6 is first criticised in the Gorgias® in its association 
ith the Rhetoric of the Sophists. On their side it is 
ere maintained that the greatest happiness consists in 
the power of doing what one likes, and that this happi- 
“ness is also the natural object of our actions ; for natural 
right is only the right of the stronger. The Platonic 
Socrates shows, on the contrary, that to do what one 
likes (@ doxet rev) is in itself no happiness, but only to 
‘do what one wills (@ PotAerar): this alone will really 
benefit the doer, for all will the good. But the good 
is not pleasure, as common opinion admits, when it 
discriminates between the beautiful and the pleasant, 
the shameful and the unpleasant. This is required 
‘by the nature of the case; for good and evil exclude 
“one another—pleasure and pain mutually presuppose 
each other; pleasure and pain belong equally to the 
good and to the bad man—goodness and _ badness 
do not. So far, therefore, from pleasure being the 
‘highest good, and the striving after pleasure the uni- 
versal right, it is, conversely, better to suffer wrong 
than to do it—to be cured of evil by punishment than 
to remain unpunished ; for that only can be good which 
is just.®* 

The argumeyg* in the Philebus establishes the — 


— 


same conclusion more fully, but on that very account 


mF Cf. Dy 466 C-479 E; what the world is accustomed to 
88 B- The conversation do without talking about it: v. 


1 o politician Callicles belongs supra, Pp. 182, 33. Cf. Part i. p. 23. 
) _ the refutation of the Sophistic  * Cf. Theeet. 176 D sq. As to 
rinciple, as I have shown in vol. i, the apparently different eeoetiion 
022, 6. According Plato, of the Prot ‘oras, V. p. 188, 46. 
sophistic ethics are enun- * Specially 23 B- 5 C. 

af tion in general principles of 
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belongs rather to the objective part of the system. Th 
question here discussed is, Whether pleasure or know 

ledge be the highest good ? the former the principl 

of the Sophists ; the latter that of Socrates, and mor 
definitely of the Megarians and Cynics. 'The answe 

, imports that to perfect happiness both are requisite 

, but that knowledge is incomparably the higher and th 

more nearly related to the absolute good. The mair 

line in the proof of this proposition is marked by th 
observation that pleasure belongs to the sphere of Be 

_ coming ;*° the good, on the contrary, must be an abso- 
_,-«,7 lute and essential existence: that all Becoming ha 
Being for its end, but the good is itself the highest 
: end; that pleasure is most nearly akin to the Unli- 
,.e¢** mited (Material); knowledge to the Divine Reason 
as the ordering and forming cause. Plato furthe 
draws attention to the fact that pleasure and pain are 

-not seldom based upon a mere optical delusion; tha 
pleasure in most cases only occurs in conjunction with 

_its contrary, pain:‘! that the intensest sensations o 
pleasure arise from a state of bodily or mental disease. 
{Discarding such, there remains as unmixed pleasure 
‘only the theoretic enjoyment of sensuous beauty, o 


in. 8 


“ Cf. Rep. ix. 583 E: 7d 78d 
év Yuxn yeyvouevory cal rd Numnpdy 
klynols Tis Gugorépw éorw. ‘Tim, 
64 


4 Wehrmann (Plat. de summ. 
bon. doctr. p. 49 sq.) thinks that 
Plato cannot be here speaking of 
the feeling of pleasure as such, 
and would, therefore, understand, 
by #5ovy, Desire. There is no 
hint of this in Plato’s words; in- 


deed, in the Philebus, 27 E, 41 D, 
7j50vy is shown to be the feeling 
of pleasure unmistakably by its op- 

osition to AJwy. It is without 
imit (or indefinite), because always 
combined with its opposite (v. supra, 
and Pheedo, p. 60 B; Pheedrus, 258 
E), and hence containing the possi- 
bility of continual increase, in 
proportion as it frees itself from 
that opposite. 
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hich, however, Plato elsewhere declares (Tim. 47 A 
Sqq.) that its true worth lies only in forming the indis- 
pensable groundwork of thought, and which, even in 
he Philebus, he decidedly places after knowledge. 
stly, in the Republic, we find an agreement with 
\} these discussions, and an evident reference to them in 
the remarks as to the doctrine of pleasure (vi. 505 C). 
Even the adherents of that doctrine must admit that 
there are bad pleasures, while at the same time they 
hold pleasure to be the good: this is nothing less than 
to declare good and evil to be the same thing. Simi- 
larly, in another passage *’—‘ The philosopher only has 
true happiness, for his pleasure alone consists in being 
| filled with something real; that is the sole pleasure 
| which is unalloyed, and bound to no conditioning pain. 
The question whether justice is more profitable than 
injustice, is as absurd as would be the enquiry—is it 
better to be sick or well ?’* 
The refutation (in the Republic“) of the Sophistic 
assertion that justice is merely the interest of the ruler, 
by the exclusion of paid service from the art of govern- 
ment, is only a special application of the distinction 
between relative and absolute good; for this is mani- 
festly grounded on the universal presupposition that 
the end of moral activity must be in, and not outside, 
| itself. And when, finally, the superiority of justice to 
injustice is proved* from the argument that the just 


* Ix. 583 B; 587 A, and the the clearness of the thought (cor- 
ous quotations from 376 E, rect in itself) is marred by the 


wards. equivocal use of the word m)eovex- 
* Rep. iv. 445 A sq. rew, the propriety of which I can- 
- Rep. i. 339-347. not recognise with Susemihl, ii. 101. 


348 B sq., where, however, 


\ 


is at strife both with the just and unjust; and, there 


manner:as the theoretical has already been refuted. 
( As no knowledge is possible if instead of the concept 
_ of the thing, the opinion of each individual holds good, 
-so no reasonable and teleological action is possible if 
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only tries to get the better of the unjust, but the latte 


fore, that without justice no social polity and no com 
mon action would be possible—for not even a band o 
robbers could entirely do without this virtue—the prac- 
tical principle of the Sophist is refuted in the same 


the individual will and advantage become law, instead 


of being subordinated to a law of universal validity.” 


46 The exposition ov above 
seems to be contradicted by the treat- 


ment of the ethical question in the 


Protagoras. ‘To support his defini- 


‘tion of courage as codla Trav dewav 


Kalu dewGv(360 D),Socrates asserts 
(350 B) that déws (qv is coincident 
with e8 (qv, orthe d-yabéyv—anbis (pv 
with the xaxéy. Protagoras objects 
that not every 760 is an dya6dr, 
nor every dvapdy a kaxdy. 'To this 
the answer is, 353 C sqq., that the 
Pleasant is called evil only when 
productive of greater unpleasant- 
ness, the Unpleasant is called good 
only when productive of greater 
pesencnd, and that the art of 
iving consists in rightly estimating 
the proportions of Pleasure and 
Pain resultant—not merely with 
reference to the present but the 
future—from our actions. If, with 
Grote (Plato, ii. 78 sq. ; 120, 559; 1. 
540), we here recognise the positive 
expression of Plato’s own convic- 
tion, we are obliged to concede 
the existence of an irreconcilable 
contradiction between the Prota- 
goras and the other Dialogues, 


specially the Gorgias, We might, 
however, well hesitate to ascribe 
such inconsistency to Plato, even 
if we held with Grote that the 
sensualist theory of the Protago- 
ras were correct in itself. The Crito 
aud the Apology, which can scarcel 

be younger, at all events not muc 

younger, works than the Protagorar, 
enunciate views which are incom- 
patible with Grote’s interpretation 
of that dialogue (cf. p. 128). Plato 
shows that the theories put in 
Socrates’ mouth in the Protagoras 
are not his ultimatum, by the re- 
peated reference to the odo 
(351 C, 353 E), who are mainly 
concerned—showing them that they 
have no right to assume the possi- 
bility of doing evil knowingly, be- 
cause evil, in the end, is always 
harmful to man. But why this is 
80, is not said: it remains unde- 
cided whether the Pleasure, which 
is to form the standard of the good, 
is sensuous pleasare (to which the 
concept of #5ovy in the Philebus 
is limited), or that higher content- 
ment which arises from the healthi- 
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The fundamental defect, then, in the Sophistic | 
thics appears to be this: that by its doctrine of 
leasure it sets the transitory in place of the perma- 
‘nent, appearance in place of essence, ends which are , 
‘relative, and therefore always changing into their op- | 
posites, in place of the one absolute, self-consistent end, — 
The polemic against their theoretic principle had 
established exactly the same point. Their doctrine in 
general is therefore apprehended by Plato as the con- 
summated perversion of the right view of the world, 
the systematic supplanting of Essence by show or ap- 
pearance ; of true knowledge by appearance-knowledge ; 
of moral action by a debased utilitarianism, in bondage 
to finite ends; it is (according to the definition at the 
conclusion of the Sophist) the art of giving, by means 
of quibbling criticism, an appearance of knowledge 
where none is possessed, and when there is full con- 
sciousness of the deficiency: and so Rhetoric, the gene- 
ral application of Sophistic doctrine, is the art of 
producing glamour in whole masses of people, with the 
same show that Sophistic uses to glamour individuals.*” 
Or if we take both together, the art of the Sophists 
consists in the study and dexterous management of that 
‘Great Beast, the people,* in all its moods and tempers, 


ness of the soul. ‘This question is ism such as Grote atiributes to 
not discussed till we get to the Plato, is alien even to the Prota- 
(iorgias and the later Dialogues, goras. 

nor is the Good expressly distin-  “ V. Soph. 268 B; Phedrus, 261 
guished from the Pleasant (v. supr. A sq.; Gorg. 455 A; 462 B-466 A. 
p. 121, 70). We thus see an ad- The Euthydemus is a satire on 
vance in the development of Plato’s the Eristis of the Sophists. (f. 
Ethics, not so much in contrast as vol. i. 885, 910 sq. 

in scientific elaboration. Eudeemon- _ “ Rep, vi. 493, 


mat 
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The Sophist neither understands nor professes virtue :“ 
he is nothing better than a huckster and craftsman, 
who praises his wares indiscriminately, no matter how 


. they may be made; and the Rhetorician, instead of 
being a leader of the people, degrades himself into 


their slave! In place of instructing the ignorant 
(which he, as possessing knowledge, ought to do), and 
improving the morally lost and neglected, he, being 
ignorant, uses ignorance to induce persuasion, and 
basely flatters folly and greed.” Sophistry and Rhe- 
toric therefore, far from being true arts, are rather 
to be described as mere irk KS" (jamexptas), or, still 
more accurately, as parts of the art of flattery,—as 
spurious arts, which are just as truly caricatures of 
law-giving and the administration of justice as the 
arts of dress and cookery are caricatures of gymnastic 
and medicine.** There is only a passing exception to 
this judgment when Plato in the Sophist (231 B sqq.) 
glances at the sifting and purgative efficacy of Sophistic, 
but he immediately retracts the observation, as doing 
it too much honour. 

If such be a true account of what usually passes for 
Philosophy, and if the position of unphilosophic con- 
sciousness be equally inadequate, where, in contra- 


49 Meno, 96 A sq.; with which 
ef. all the dialogues contrasting the 
Sophistic and Socratic theories of 
virtue: e.g. Hippias Minor, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, the first book of 
the Republic, and ibid, vi. 495 


C sqq. 
50 Prot. 313 C sqq.; Soph. 223 
B-226 A; Rep. vi. 495 C 


51 Gorg. 517 Bsq. This judgment . 


applied equally to the most famous 
Athenian statesmen, we are told, 
ibid. 515 C sqq. 

% Gorg. 458 E sq.; 463 A sq. ; 
504 D sq. Cf. Theet. 201 A sq.; 
Polit. 304 C. 

53 Gorg. 462 Bsq. Demagogy is 
compared to Cookery by Aristo- 
phanes, Equites, 215 sq. 


EROS. ae 


It has already been shown that Plato gives to the 
ea of Philosophy a far larger signification than that 
0 which we are now accustomed : while we understand 
by it only a definite manner of thought, it is to him 
quite as essentially a concern of life ; nay, this practical , 
lement is the first, the universal groundwork, without 1 
which he cannot conceive the theoretic element at all: 
| Herein he closely resembles Socrates, whose philosophy 
ntirely coincided with his personal character; and 
hough Plato transcended this narrowness of the So- 
eratic view in order to develope the idea into a system, 
he himself never apprehended Philosophy in so ex- 
sively a theoretic light as Aristotle." If there- 
Fiore we would understand his determinations of the 
Fessence and problem of Philosophy, we must begin 
with its derivation from practical necessity, with the x 
ascription of the philosophic impulse. The theoretic 
form of Philosophy, the philosophic method, will oc- 
eupy only the second place ; thirdly, and arising from 
both, we get Plato’s collective view of Philosophy, and 
e philosophic education of men. 
| The general groundwork of Philosophy i is the philo- 
ophic impulse. But as with Socrates this never took 
the purely theoretic form of an intellectual impulse, 
simultaneously with the personal acquisition of 
owledge aimed directly at the engendering of know- 
ige and virtue in others; so with Plato it is essen- 
lly related to the practical realisation of truth, and 


Cr. pp. 144, 146, 


: inction to both, shall we seek for true Philo- 
tic 
) 
| 


Ye 
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is therefore more exactly defined as generative impuls 
Philosophy, according to him, springs, lik 
all higher life, from inspiration or enthusiasm (uavia). 
When the remembrance of the archetypes which th 
soul beheld in its heavenly existence awakens in it a 
sight of the earthly copies, it is possessed with a wor 
dering delight, is beside itself and falls into an ecstasy ; 
and herein,—in the overpowering contrast of the Ide 
with the Phenomenon,—lies the ultimate ground ¢ 
that wonder which Plato calls the beginning of Phi 
losophy :*” of that bewilderment, that burning pai 
which consumes every noble spirit when first the pre 
sentiment of a higher than itself arises in it,” 
that singularity and maladroitness in worldly matters 
which to the superficial gaze is the most striking trai 
in the philosopher.” The reason that this ideal.e 
form of love is said in th 
Pheedrus (250 B, D) to be the special brightnes 


or Eros. 


thusiasm assumes the 


5} Religious or artistic inspira- 
tion generally is called frenzy in 
Greek. Cf. quotations in vol. i. 
651, 1; 759, 3; and Heraclitus on 
p. Plat. Pyth. orac. c. 6, p. 397. 

56 Pheedr. 244 A sq.; 249 D; Ion, 
251 B. The unconditioned praise 
given in the former of these passages 
4o divine inspiration is in keeping 
with the. dithyrambic tone of the 
speech: it is, however, considerably 
modified by other places, like Apo- 
logy, 22C; Meno, 99 Beq.; Timeus, 
71 E sq. (cf. Ion, 534 B) ; and the 
Pheedrus itself, 248 D. 
~ & Pheet. 155 D; cf. Arist. 
Metaph. i. 2; 982°b. 12. This 
wonder is, loc. cit., derived from the 
intuition of the various contradic- 
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258, &e, 


tions encom pas: ing ordinary notior 
or envisagements. It is precise 
these in which the Idea announce 
itself indirectly, 2. | - 
8 Phedr. 251 A sq.; Sym 
215 D sq. (v. Part i. p. 153) ; 218 
sq.; Thest, 149 A, 151 A; Re 
vii. 515 E; Meno, 80 A. “a 
8 Thest. 173 C sqq.; 175 B, 
Rep. vii. 516 E-517 D. We g 
the type of this philosophic drom 
in Socrates: in it he is the col 
plete philosophic épwrixds, Epé 
personitied, indeed ; v. Symp. 215 
+q., 221 D sq., and my translatic 
Part i. p. 86. Cf. Schwegler, on 
Composition of Plato’s Symposiu: 
p. 9 sqq.; Steinhart, Pi. W. 1 
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which distinguishes the visible copies of the beautiful 
above those of all other ideas: therefore it is that they 
make the strongest impression on the mind. In the 


nature: having none of the divine unchangeableness, 
it feels the necessity of sustaining itself by continual 
self-propagation. This propagative impulse is love. 


divinely related nature of man,"'—it is the yearning 
to become like the immortal. But on the other, it is no 
more than a yearning, not yet possession; thus far it 
presupposes a want, and belongs only to the finite, not 
to the perfect divine Essence.” Love is consequently 
a middle term between having and not having, — 
the transition from the one to the other; Eros is 
the son of Penia and Poros.* The object of this 
yearning endeavour is, in general, the Good; or more 
exactly, the possession of the Good,—of happiness; for 
happiness is what all men desire. And therefore it 
aims at immortality, because with the desire for happi- 
ness is directly given the wish that the possession of 
the Good may be eternal.“ So Love is, generally 
speaking, the endeavour of the finite to expand it- 
self to infinity, to fill itself with what is eternal and 
imperishable, to generate something enduring. The 


© Symp. 206 B sq.; cf. Laws, vi. © Loc, cit. 202 B Bq. ; 203 E sq. 
E; iv. 721 B sq. % Loc. cit. 199 C-204 B. 
“! Poros, the father of Eros, is Loe, cit, 204 E-200 A. 
alled the son of Metis; v, note 66. 


O 


Symposium, this phenomenon is more precisely ac- 
counted for by the striving after immortality of mortal 


Love therefore on the one side springs from the higher, | 


external condition of Love’s existence is the presence | 


- * 
) 
- 
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of Beauty, for this alone by its harmonious form, 
corresponding to the desire in ourselves, awakes desire 
for the infinite.“* But Love is as various as Beauty, in 
kind and degree: he does not reveal himself from the 
beginning fully and perfectly; rising step by step 
from incompleteness to completeness, he is realised in 
a graduated series of different forms. The first is the 
love of beautiful shapes,—of one, and then of all: a 


8 Loc. cit.-206 C sq.-209 B; 
cf. Pheedr. 250 B, D. . 
_° 6 The above may serve to ex- 
plain the Myth in Symp. 203. Eros 
18 a daiuwy, one of the beings mid- 
way between immortals and immor- 
tals, mediating between them. Ac- 
cordingly, he is at once poor and 
rich, ugly and full of love’ for the 
beautiful, knowing nothing and 
ever striving after knowledge ; 
uniting the . most contradictory 
qualities, because in Love the finite 
and the infinite sides of our nature 
meet and find their unity. He is 
the son of Penia and Poros, be- 
cause Love springs partly from 
man’s need, partly from that 
higher faculty, which makes him 
able to get the thing needed; (2dpos 
is not Wealth, but Getting, Indus- 
try). His father is called a son of 
Metis, because all gain or getting 
is the fruit of wit or cunning, and 
this particuiar gain, the- gain of 
higher ‘good, springs from the 
reasonable spiritual nature of 
man, And Eros is born on 
Aphrodite’s birthday, because. it 
is the revelation of the Beautiful 
that first awakens Love, soliciting 
the higher in human nature to 
fructify the lower, finite, needing 
element, and unite with it in the 


» higher step is the love of beautiful souls, which ope- 


struggle towards the Good (cf. 
203 © with 206 C sq.).. These 
are the main features of the doc- 
trine, laid down clearly enough in 
the myth, and hitherto prett 
generally agreed on (v. Susemihl, 


1, 393 ‘sq., with his quotations ; 


and Deuschle, Plat. Myth. p. 13), ° 
with: only unimportant differences 
of interpretation in details. Any- 
thing beyond this I class as poetic 
ornament, and I cannot, therefore, 
agree with the meaning seen by 
Susemihl, loc. cit., in the garden 
of Zeus and the drunkenness of 
Poros.- Still less can I accept the 
interpretation given by Jahn (with 
the partial approval of Brandis, ii. 
a. 422 sq.) in his Dissertationes 
Platonicee, 64 sq.; 249 -sq., which 
is really a return to the Neo- 
Platonic expositions collected with 
learned industry by him on p. 136 
sq. (cf. Steinhart, Plat. W. iv. 388 
sq.). According to Jahn, Metis 
means the divine reason, Poros 


‘and Aphrodite the Ideas of the 


Good and the Beautiful, Penia 
Matter, and Eros the human soul. 
This interpretation is as clearly 
excluded as the right one 18 un- 
mistakably enunciated by what in 
the dialogue precedes and follows 
about Eros without metaphor. 
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rates in moral words and efforts, in works of education, 


sciences—the seeking out of beauty wherever it may 
be found; the highest of all is the love which rises up 


this be the first adequate realisation of that for which 
Kros strives, then plainly he has been aiming at 
nothing else from the very beginning; all subordinate 
Stages of his satisfaction were but imperfect and un- 
certain attempts to seize on the Idea in its copies.® 
Eros therefore, in his true nature, is the philosophic 
impulse, the striving for the representation of abso- 
lute beauty,—the struggle to inform the Finite with 


to the pure, shapeless, eternal and unchangeable beauty, / 
unmixed with aught finite or material,—to the Idea, | 
which brings forth true knowledge and true virtue, and | 


which alone attains the goal of Eros—immortality.” If! 


- & Symp. 208 E-212 A. In 
the less fully developed exposition 
of the Pineiras, 249 D szq., this 
distinction is barely hinted at, and 
the philosophic &pws is still in imme- 
diate connection with wadepacria 
in the good sense. 

*° This circumstance is over- 
looked by Deuschle, Plat. Myth. 
30, where he objects, as against 
the comparison of pws with the 
philosophic impulse, that the 
_ former only coincides with the 
latter in its highest’ completion. 
The proper object of Love, accord- 
ing to Plato, is primarily the 
Beautiful as such, the Eternal, the 
Idea; this can at first be only 
apprehended in its sensuous and 

copies, and the lover gets 
only by degrees any insight into 


the Idea by means of speculative knowledge and a 


the aim and scope of what he 
does. But this does not alter the 
case; the lower forms of love are 
only first steps to (Symp. 211 B 
8q.), or, if continued in, misunder- 
standings of, the true philosophic 
Eros. Properly, it is always the 
Goed and the enduring posses- 
sion of the Good that® all crave 
(Symp. 205 D sq.; Phedr. 249 D 
sq.). Immortality itself (the busi- 
ness, according to. Plato, of. all, 
even sensuous love) is only to be 
won through a philosophic life 
(Pheedr. 248 E; 256 A sq.; Symp. 
212 A, &c.). - Plato does not 
merely understand by philosophy 
scientific investigation, but, so far 
as it bears relation to Truth and 
Reality, every branch of human 
activity. 
02 


art, and legislation: a third is the love of beautiful : 


V 
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philosophic life; and all delight in any particular 
beauty is to be considered as a moment only, in the 
development of this impulse.” | 

‘The philosophic impulse is then, in the first place, 
a striving for the possession of truth: but if we further 
enquire as to the means of attaining this possession, 
Plato answers (somewhat unexpectedly for his ordi- 
nary enthusiastic admirers)—The dialectic method.” 
All other moral and spiritual training—that whole course 
of preparation, which the Symposium has described to 
us, and the Republic will more exactly describe—leads 
but to the threshold of philosophy: through her proper 
domain, Dialectic alone can guide us. That this must 


69 Besides the Pheedrus and the 
Symposium, the Lysis deserves 
mention here ; ef. chap. ii. 99. The 
result of the enquiry into the con- 
cept of piros, p. 219 A, is 7d obre 
Kakov odre dyabdv dpa 5:4 Td KaKov 
kal 7d éxOpov Tod d-yadod plrov eorly 
gvexa Tov ayado kat idcv. And 
this formula suits the doctrine 
of the Symposium on Eros com- 
pletely. Love, according to the 
Symposium, springs from a defect 
and a need (51a 7d xaxdr, therefore, 
or as we have it more precisely in the 
Lysis, 218 C, dca xaxod mapovgiar), 
directs itself, for the sake of the 
absolute Good and Godlike (évexa 
rod dya0os), towards Beauty in 
eternal Existence. (rod dyabod 
¢idov), and belongs only to a 
being standing midway between 
Finite and Infinite (the odre xaxdv 
odre dyadév), And in p. 218 A 
wo find the dictum of Symposium 
203 E sq.—that the Gods, or the 
wise in general, do not philoso- 
phize, nor do the utterly ignorant, 


but only those who are midway 
between both—given in almost 
the same words. If we are not 
to suppose that, at the time of 
writing the Lysis, Plato had found 
the leading thoughts of his later 
system, there remains the hypo- 
thesis, that the psychological ana- 
lysis which is the basis of his later 
exposition had even then led him 
up to the point attainable from 
Socratic principles, but the further 
metaphysical elucidation of tiese 
psychological phenomena did not 
come till afterwards. This view 
might gain some confirmation 
from the fact that the Symposium 
199 C sq. makes Socrates say only 
what we get in the Lysis, whereas 
all advance on that is put in the 
mouth of Diotima. This cireum- 
ses however, cannot be pressed 
ar. ea : 

70 Steger, Die Platonische Dia- 
lektik (Plat. Stud. .i. Instr. 1869, 
p. 33 sq.), where passages in point 
are fully given. 


DIALECTIC, — - ge 


be superadded to the philosophic impulse is first 
announced in the Phedrus, the representation of Eros 
in the earlier part of that dialogue being followed by © 
an enquiry into the art of discourse further on.” And 
though at first the necessity of the latter method is 
established (261 C) on the wholly external ground that 
without it the end of eloquence, namely the guidance 
\\of souls, cannot be attained—yet in the course of the 
ument this external view is again discarded (266 B, 
270. D). The Sophist, going more deeply into the 
matter (251 A, 253 E), shows that as some concepts 
allow, and others resist, mutual combination, there 
must necessarily be a science of Combination of \ w 
Concepts,—that is, Dialectic. The Philebus declares 
this science (16 B sqq.) to be the highest gift of 
the gods and the true fire of Prometheus, without which 
no workmanlike treatment of any subject is possible. 
Concerning the essential nature of Dialectic, we must 
premise that its object is exclusively the Idea: it 
is the instrument by means of which the pure Idea 
is freed from all sensuous form and presupposition, 
and developed.” It is therefore peculiar to the 


1°V. Schleiermacher, Introd. veNevryy xauraBaivy ale Onr@ map. 
to the Pheedrus, esp. S 65 sq tdmacw ovdevt TpooXpupevos, GAN’ 

72 Rep. vi. 511 (v. a eldecw avrois o' abrav els ard 
167): 7d rolvvy Erepoy pdvOave xal redevta els el5n. Rep. vii. 
TujRuUa TOO vonTod Néyorrd me TotTo, 532 A: brav res 7@ SearéyerOu 
ob a’rds 6 Né6yos dwrerar TH Tod emixerpy dvev wacay rav alcOhcewy 
diaréyeoOar Suvdwer, ras brobéces 51a Toi Adbyou éx’ ard 8 Lor 
woodpevos obk dpxas, GANA TH Eyre Exacrov Spua, Kav wh dmoory amply 
vrobéces, olov émiBdoes te xai av aird 8 éorw ayaddy airy vorjoes 
oppas, wa péxpt Tol dvuwobérov AdBy, én’ ~4 ylyverat 7 Tob 
éxt Thy Tov mavrds apxnv lav, vonrod ré\e. . . . Th ody; od %a- 
ayduevos avris, rdhw ad éxduevos Nextixhy rabrny oie mopelay kaneis; 
Tav éxelvns é€xouévwr, ovrws dri Ibid. 5383 C: H dtadexrixh weOodos 
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philosopher ;* for he alone can recognise Being in 
itself—the essence and concept of things,’* and by this 
knowledge can regulate all other arts and sciences,” 
Dialectic has a double task—ovvaywy) and d:aipsaie 
—the Formation of concepts and their Classifica- 
tion.”* The first reduces the Many of experience 
to one Genus, the second divides this Genus organi- 
cally into its Species, without breaking any of its 
natural articulations, or overlooking one division that 
really exists. He who is skilled to recognise the One 
concept pervading the Many and Divided—and, con- 
versely, to carry out the one concept methodically 
through the whole graduated scale of its sub-kinds 


pévn ravry ropeverat, Tas brobécets 
dvaipotoa éx’ atrhy rhv apxnv 
x.7. Phileb. 58 A. Dialectic 
is } wept 7d dv Kai 7d bvTws Kal Td 
Kara Tavrov det mepuxds émrioT}un. 
Cf. following notes. 

73 Soph. 253 E: d\d\a pi 7d 
ye SuadexTixdv odk AAAw Swoeis, ws 
éyGuat, hiv Tw Ka0apas te Kal 
dixalws pirocopodvrs. Cf. Pliedr. 
278 D. 

74 Rep. v. end; vi. 484 B. 

75 Phileb. 58 A.- Dialectic is 
the science 7 waicay rh ye viv 
eyouevny (Arithmetic, Geometry, 
&c.) yvoly. Euthyd.290 Bsq.: ol 3 
ad yewuérpar kal dorpovdmoe Kal ob 
hoysortxol—mapadiddace SHrov rots 
dcadexrikols KaTaxpjoGa abTa@y Tots 
eiphuacw, boot ye al’tav ph wavrTa- 
macw dvbnrol elaw. Cratyl. 390 
C: the Dialectician has to over- 
look the activity of the vouobérns 
(here = dvoparobérns). ‘The Poli- 
ticus, 305 B sq., gives the States- 
man’s art the same relation to all 
practical arts; but as the Re- 
public (v. 473 C and passim) 


identifies the true ruler with the 


true philosopher, we may transfer 


the assertion to philosophy. 

76 Heyder (Coettpericen of the 
Aristotelian and Hegelian Dialec- 
tic, i. 49 sq.) is wrong in adding 
to these, as a third element, the 
Combination of Concepts.. The 
passages to be presently quoted 
from the Pheedrus, Philebus, and 
Sophist plainly show that Plato 
regards the business of Dialectic 
as finished in the determination 
and division of concepts. “The 
Sophist specially shows that the 
knowledge of the ‘universality of 
concepts is given in division ; 
and it would be contradictory to 
Plato’s view to say that division 
limits off concepts from all others, 
while combination of concepts 
gives them their due relations to 
others. The Sophist tells us that 
this relation is given by showing 
how far the concepts are identical 
or different, ie. by their spheres 
being limited off from each other. 
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‘down to particulars, and, as a consequence of this 
procedure, to establish the mutual relations of con- 
cepts, and the possibility or impossibility of their 
combination—he is the true workman in Dialectic,” 

Of these two elements of Dialectic, one, the Forma- 
tion of concepts, had already been apprehended by 
Socrates, whose philosophic merit is essentially based 
on this fact. Plato throughout presupposes this So- 
cratic induction, and his own method with regard to it 
is generally distinguished from that of his master only 
by its more technical and conscious use. In the Con- 
cept, the. What of things is to be determined ; not 
this or that quality only in them must be given, but 


7 Phedr. 265 D sq. (cf. 261 
E, and specially 273 D, 277 B) ; the 
art of speech has two essential 
elements: els play re lééay cuvo- 
pOvra dyew ra woddaxh deo rap- 
péva, iv Exacrov opifduevos 57ov 
woly wepl ob ay del diddoxew eOédry 
—and wddw ar’ €ldn divacOat Téu- 
vew, kar’ ApOpa 7 wéduxe, Kal.) 
émixepely karayravar Kaxod payel- 
pov Tpbrw xpuyevoy . . . Kal Tovs 
Suvauevous ard Spay el uev bpOds 7) 
Mh wpocaryope’w, Oeds olde, Kare 
dé ofy pdcxypt rodde diarexriKous. 
Soph. 253 B sq.: Gp’ ob per’ ém- 
ornns Twos dvayKaioy bd Tov 
Adywv wopeverOat Tov dpOas wéddov- 
Ta delew rota rolas cuugwrel r&v 
yévew kal mote &AAnda ov Séxerac; 
kal 63) kal bid wdvrww el cvvéxovra 
arr’ éoriy, Sore cuuplyvvoGacduvara, 
civat, kal mdédw év rais diapéceow 
el dv’ Sow érépa ris diapécews 
atria ;—rd Kara yévn diarpeicba 
kal pyre rabrov cidos Erepov iyyi}- 
gao0at ujO Erepoy bv rabrov, wav ob 
Ths diadenrixhs phoomey émeorhuns 


elvat;—ovxoiv Sye rodro Suvards 


Opav play ldday dd TOAAGY, évds 


éxdorou Keévov xwpls, wdavryn dia- 


Terapévnv lkavds diacOdverat, Kat. 


words :érépas vbwd. las. ewhev 
‘mepexopuévas, Kat ulavy ad 8’ Sdwv 
modhav. ev. évi Evynupéryy, kal 
wodhas xupis mdvry diwptoudvas * 
‘todTo 8 torw, F re xowwveiv {xara 
Owvarat, Kal dry wh, deaxplvew Kard 
y&vos émicracba, Polit. 285 A; 
Phileb. 16 C.sq. ; vide subter, note 
92. Only one of the elements 
here united in the concept of 
Dialectic is brought into -promi- 
nence by Republic vii. 537 (. 
The disposition towards Dialectic, 
we are there told, consists in the 
ability to bring particulars under 


“& concept—é suvorrixds dadexri- 


kos, 6 6€ wh, of-—and in x. 596 A, 
the peculiarity of dialectic process 
4s. described as the seeking one 
general concept under which to 
bring the Many. Cf. Rep. vii. 
531 E-534 B,D; Cratyl. 390 C. 
The dialectician. is the man who 
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| 


the marks that distinguish them from all others ;* not 
the contingent in them, but the essential ;” for with _ 
that only is Science’ concerned. But the essence of |} 
things consists solely in that wherein all belonging to | 
the same class agree, in the common attribute. The | 
determination of the concept is therefore something 
quite other than the enumeration of the multiplicity 
comprehended within that concept: it has to do with 
that which is equally present. in all particulars and 
individuals; with the Universal, without which no par- 
ticular can be understood, because it is contained in 
each particular and is presupposed by it.®! Briefly, ’ 
then, the concept must determine the Essence of 


baal she ¢ 


ne 


can give account of his convictions 
in question and answer, and this 
ability comes from Adyor éxdorwy 
Aap Bdvew Tis ovcias. 

78 Theeet. 208 D; Polit. 285 A. 

7% V.e.g. Meno, 71 B: & 6€ uh 
oléa rl dort, rds dv éwotov yé 7 
elde(nv; Euthyph. 11 A: xw- 
Suvevers, & EvOudpor,. épwrwuevos 
7d Scvov bre wor Eori, Thy pev 
ovclay po. atrod ob BotdeoOa 5n- 
AGoa, wdOos 5é Te wept avrod 
Aéyew, Gorg. 448 B sqq., where 
Polus is asked what Gorgias is, 
and on answering that his. art is 
the sovereign ait, is informed that 
the question is not sola tis ely 4 
Popylav Téxvn, ada Ths. 

© V.supr. p. 175 sq. On this 
point, and the nature of real Being, 
fuller details in the exposition of 
the theory of Ideas. 

$1 Meno, 71 D fq. Secrates 
asks what Virtue is. Meno ree 
plies that the virtue of man is so 
and so, the virtue of woman so 
and so, &c., and is brought up by 
Socrates saying that he does not 


want a oujvos dperav, but the pla 
dperh, not a Virtue, but Virtue 
(73 E) ; or, in other words (72 EK), 
he wants that in which the virtue 
of man, woman, &c. is not sepa- 
rate, but one and the same. So 
Theat. 146 C sqq., where to So- 
crates’ question, wh t Knowledge 
is, Thesetetus at “first answers 
with an enumeration of the various 
sorts of knowledge, and is then 
told that he was not asked rivwy 
h émorhyn, 005 orécae twés* ov 
yap dpiOujoa atras Povdduevoe 
jpoueba, GAA yravac émioriunv 
adrd & ri wor’ éoriv: the thought 
of any special form of knowledge 
always presupposes the general 
concept of knowledge—oxurixh is 
émisTiun vrodnudrwv; with no 
concept of émicrhun in general, 
there can be no concept of oxuTiKy 
émioTripy in particular, Cf. Eu- 
thyph. 5 D, 6 D (the enquiry is 
into the a’rd air@ Buoy Kal Exov 
piay rwd léday—the eldos abrd 
mwdvra Ta bora bord éotw), Lach. 
191 D sq., and supr. p. 198. 
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ings, by establishing the distinguishing characteris- 
3 of Classes. For this purpose Plato, following his 
aster, starts as much as possible from the known and 
riversally acknowledged. He will not only express 
6 truth, but will do so in such a manner that others 
may be convinced by it:* and he therefore requires 
that the progress of knowledge be brought about 
rough examples, so that we may understand the un- 
own from the known, and learn to recognise in the 
known, characteristics elsewhere familiar to us. 
This proceduro is very usual with Plato.** It brings 
with it a danger already perceived by Socrates. When | 
we start from individual observations and examples,| 
and above all from individual experiences, we must. 
take care lest our concepts represent only particulat4 
sides of the objects in question, and not the whole of 
their essence. Socrates tried to escape this danger by! | 
means of that dialectical comparison of the different: | 
cases, in which we have learned to recognise one of the | | 
most important peculiarities of his method. The skill \ 
of Plato in this dialectic is also well known, and even 


= 


t 


- © Meno, 75 D: det 5) rpadbrepdy 
mws kal dtadexrixnwrepov droxpive- 
Oa. tori be lows 7d Stadexrixesre- 
ov, mH pwdvov TAANOH aroxpiverOat, 


oyn clddvac 6 épwrupevos, Cf. 
> quotations as to Socrates, Part 
i. pp. 102, 1; 109. 
_ © Polit. 277 E sqq.; as children 
learning to go wrong over 
same letters, in complicated 
ds, as they read easily in simple 
es, so with us in regard to the 
xeia Tay wdvTwr: and we must 


GAG Kal 6v éxelvew Gv av mrpoco- 


do as is done in teaching—dvd-yew 
wpGrov én’ éxeiva dv ols rabra 
Tavira dpbas cdbéator, dvdyovras 5é 
TiOdvar Tapa Td wir yeyvwoKkbuera 
kal trapaBddXovras évdecxvivar Thy 
alrhy dmodryra. Kal diow dv du- 
gorépais odcay rats cuumdoxais 
k.7.X., and the use of examples is 
that, by putting together related 
cases, we get to recognise an un- 
known as identical with a known. 

So Gorg. 448 B sq., 449 D; 
Meno 73 Esqq. ; These. 146 D sqq. ; 
Polit. 279 A sqq. 
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his earliest works show him to havé been in this respe 

the apt disciple of Socrates. But as he has given to 
the Socratic philosophy in general a more scientifi 
form, so in this particular he requires a stricter pro-| 
cedure. The truth of the conceptual determination is 
not merely to be tested by individual instances which 

are always selected with a certain arbitrariness, but | 
each assumption is to be developed in all its positive f 
and negative consequences to prove its admissibility 


and necessity: all the results that may arise, on th 
one hand from itself, and on the other from the oppo- 
site hypothesis, are to be drawn out, and in this vay 
we are to ascertain whether it is compatible with, an 
therefore required by, that which is elsewhere acknow- 
ledged as truth. This is that hypothetic discussion of 
the concept which Plato so emphatically recommends 
as dialectic training, on the ground that thus alone can 
the correctness of presuppositions be perfectly tested. 


8 The principal passage to re- 
fer to is the Sadie, 135 C 
sqq. Socrates has been brought 
into perplexity by the objections to 
the theory of Ideas, and Parme- 
nides says to him: wp@ yap, mplv 
vyupvacOjvar, & Dwxpares, oplverac 
érixeipels. kaddv TE Te Kal Sixacov 
kal ayabdy kat év Exacrov ray eldiwv* 
..s KOAH wey obv Kal Dela, €d io, 7) 
épuh tw opygs éwl rods Néyous" EX- 
xugov 5é cavrov Kal yopvacat uaddov 
bia THs Soxovans axphorou eivar Kal 
Kadounévyns bwd THY wWOANGY GbodeE- 
oxlas, fws ere véos et* el Se wip, oe 
Siapevéerar % adjOea. Tis obv 6 
tpbros, pdvat, & Tlapueviin, ris 
+yupvaolas ; Obros, elreiv, dvmep HKov- 
gas Zivwvos (the indirect proof of 
an assumption by development of 


-oupBaivovra éx ris Urobécews, GNX 


its consequences), xpy 5é Kal rddE 
tre mpds TovTw moveiv, wh wdvov 
torw exacrov vrobéuevov cxoreiy TF 


kat ef uh éote Td adtd TovTO bwrorl 
GecOar el BovrEt LaNXOv yupvac Piva 
And of this the-whole of the secon 
part of the Parmenides gives a d 
tailed illustration. Cf. Pheedo, 101 
D: el6€ ris adrijs THs Urcbécews Exor 
To, xalpew égns av xal obx droxpi- 
vaso, ws dv Ta, dm’ éxelvns dpunbérr 
oxéwasto, ef cor ddArjAots Evegwvet 
drawer; éredy 5é éxelyns avbrijs 6é 
oe diddvae AGyor, coatrws ay ddoln 
GdAnv ad brd0eow brobéuevos, ir 
Tav dvwhev Berriorn palvotro, Ews é: 
Tt lxavov Oats, dua Se ovx dv pip 
wowep ol dvriioycKol mepl Te THs 
xis Suareyduevos kal raw €& ék 


7 
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e method seems to have been motived not only by 
e Socratic teaching, but also by the Eleatic dialectic 
sworked out by Zeno ;** Zeno, however, only aims at 
futing the ordinary notions*by inference; Plato, as a 
ue Socratic, has for his ultimate end a positive result, 
exhaustive definition of the concept. And as he 
sists that with each assumption its opposite also shall 
thoroughly sifted, in the manner described—hig 
iethod where fully carried out, as in ths Parmenides, 
ukes the form of.an antinomic exposition, the ultimate 


‘yaim of which is, by refuting one-sided presuppositions, 


establish those that are true. 
lay be the value set by Plato upon this hypothetic 
levelopment of the concept, it is still; as he himself 


But however great 


iWsays, only a preparation, or, more exactly, a moment in 
the dialectic method—a part of that which Aristotle 


Bvns wpynudvwy, etrep Bovdorb Te TOV 
| Gyre eipetv. (P.-100 A, treats not 
of the proof of the principles, but 
their application to particulars.) 
Meno, 86 E: cuvyxepnoov é bwo- 
Bécews avrd oxoweio Bat. . .Aé-yw 5é rd 
{E Uroléscews Wde, dowep ol’ yewpeé- 
Tpat wo\Ndnus cxoroivra. . . el wey 
€ort TovTo 70 xwplov To.ovror olov 
wapa Ti Sobcicay avroy ypaupny ra- 
pareivavra édXelrew roovTw xwply, 
w dv aitd 76 maparerapévoy 7 dAdo 
| cupBalvew wot doxet, kai dAdo ai, 
adivaréy éort raibrTa radeiv, Cf. 
p. vil. 534 B sq. There is only 
“apparent contradiction in the 
tylus, 436 C sq., where the re- 
ark péyiotov b€ cor Ectw TEKU prov 
ovx Eopadrac THs GAnOelas 6 ribe- 
* ob yap dv rote ol rw Evpgw- 
jw avr G&ravra is met by the 
ver: GAX\a TOTO per, & *yabe 


Kpartne, obd¢v éorw drodbynua’ 
el yap 7d prov cparels 6 TiOenevos 
Tara Hn wpds Toir’ éBidtero kal 
airy updwvelw wdyxatev, obdev 
drowov .. . Ta Nowa wdproAXa Hon 
bvra éwdmeva duoroyety adArdars 
Get oH wepl ris dpxAs wavrds mpdy- 
Haros mavri dvdpi tov woddv ddyov 
eivat kal Thy woANhy one, etre dp- 
OGs etre wih VwdKerrac’ éxelvns dé éfe- 
tacbeions ixavas,ra hora éxelvy pal- 
verOat érdpeva,* ‘for it is afterwards 
shown that Cratylus’ one-sided sup- 
position Lecomes involved in con- 
tradictions in its consequence—be- 
cause the dpx% has no reat proof. 

8° This he shows by the intro- 
duction and investiture of the 
Parmenides: the whole procedure 
of the dialogue reminds one forcibly 
of Zeno’s method. Cf. vol. i. 494 
496 sqq. 
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calls induction: for its aim is to enquire into t 
truth of concepts, and to make possible their rig 
definition. Ifthe presuppositions of unphilosophic co 
sciousness are subjected’ to this treatment, they 

refuted and annulled in the Idea; if it is applied 
philosophic propositions, as in the Parmenides, the 
receive their dialectical establishment and more ex 
determination: but if by this process we have arrived 
at the Idea as the Unconditioned—the indirect develop- 
ment of thought must give place to the direct, the 


analytic to the synthetic.” 


We have remarked before that the speciality of th 
Synthetic method lies, according to Plato, in Classifi 
As the Concept expresses th 
/common attribute wherein a number of things agree, 
' Division expresses the differences by which a class i 


cation or Division. 


8? Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a. 
264) calls this €& vrobécews oKo- 
wew a higher process of dialectic 
completing Division. He has gene- 
rally brought out this side of 
Plato's dialectic acutely and cor- 
rectly; but I cannot agree with 
him here. The object is not to 
find a corrective for Division, but 
to determine the truth of the vzo- 
déoes, i.e. the.right mental grasp 
of the Concepts on which an en- 
quiry proceeds: and this is exem- 
plitied in the Meno, the Parmenides, 
and the Protagoras before them, 329 
C sqq. And again, this é£ vrrobécews 
oxoréw seems to me not to be es- 
sentially separate from the elements 
of Dialectic above mentioned (form- 
ation of Concepts, and Division), 
but to belong to the former of them, 
as the critico-dialectical test of 
rightly applied Induction. I can- 
not either agree with Heyder (Com- 
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arison of Aristotelian and Heg 
ian Dialectic, i. 99 sqq.—113 sqq 
in thinking that the hypothetic 
dialectic process aims not so muc 
at the introduction and verificatio 
of means whereby Concepts 
themselves are explained or limit 
as at the introduction and veri 
cation of certain Combinations ¢ 
Concepts. Apart from what I hav 
observed (note 6), this view wi 
not agree with Plato’s own expli 
nations, that throughout, the object | 
of this process is only to test th 
brobéces, the correctness of tl 
leading Concepts. Heyder canno 
quote Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4, 107 
b. 25 on his side, and with as littl 
reason can he appeal to the pr 
cedure of Plato’s Parmenides, whic 
is expressly concerned with in 
vestigating the Concepts of Unit 


and Being. 


DIALECTIC, CLASSIFICATION, 


arated into its kinds.® He, therefore, who would 
ake a right division must not introduce arbitrary 
tinctions into things, but seek out those already 
isting in them—the natural articulations of the con- — 
tual group.” For this purpose two things are to 
observed:| hat the division is to be according to 
al differences of Kind, not merely Quantitative dis- 
J Er hnd that the intermediate links by which the 
er kinds are connected with the higher are not to be 
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; 


' 


* Phadr.265E (v.p.199?); Polit. 
DA: bd 52 7d wh Kar’ edn ovv- 
70a cxoreiv Srapoupéevous Tadrd 

€ Tocotrov diapepovra Ev Bdddov- 

ow evOds els rabrov Suoia voulcavres, 
kal rovvavriov ad rovrov dpacw 

: a ov KaTa mépy Siatpodvres, déov, 
Grav pév rhy Trav Tod\daY THs Tpdb- 

Tepov aloOnrat xowwvlay, uh xpoa- 

Pioracbat rplv dy év airy Tas deago- 

pas tin rdoas, drboa wep ev eldece 

au, Tas 5é ad mavrodamds dvouce- 
ryras, drav dv wrHPeow dPOGar, 

BH Svvardv elvac Svewrotmevov rav- 

€c0at, rplv dy tipmwavra rd olxeia 

Q TOs pias duodryros eptas yévous 
wos ovola rep Bddyrat. 

’ © This is the réuvew war’ &pOpa 

often insisted on by Plato: 

Pheedr. loc. cit. Ibid. 272 D: kar’ 

ln re diarpeio Oar ra bvra Kal pig 

Wég Kal? tv txacrov repthauSdvew. 

1 B: cal’ ard re way bplvecOa... 

Optoduevds re wddw Kar’ eldn péxpe 

TOV aTu%jrov réuvew. Polit. 287 C: 

ra wédn rolvuy abras olov lepeiov 
ooueOa. Rep. v. 454 A: the 

in reason of Eristic error is 7d 


Bh Sbvacba Kar’ elin Sracpotpevor 
7d Neyouevov éxtoxoreiy, 4\Nd Kat’ 
avTd Td bvoua Susxew Tod Nex Oevros 
Thy évavriwow. Cf. note 92. ° 

Polit. 262 A: wh omixpdv pdb- 
ptov &v mpds meydXa Kal wodda adac- 
piper, unde eldous xwpls* adda 7d 
Mépos dua eldos éxérw. 

% Cf. foregoing note and Polit, 
263 A sqq.: yévos xal uépos ws ob 
Taurév éstov, adN’ Erepov adAAHAOWw 
.. .€06s Te kal uépos érepov dddAnAwWY 
civat, , .ws eldos pev Stay F Tov, Kal 
Bépos abd dvaryKaicy elvas Tod mpd- 
yuatos, Srovwep dy eldos Néynra’ 
bépos 82 eidos ovdenla avdyxn. We 
get a hint of this distinction in the 
Protagoras, 329 D, in the question 
(anticipating Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion of duocomepés and dvopocouepes) 
whether the alleged parts of vir- 
tne are as distinct as the parts of 
the face (nose and mouth, for in- 
stance), or only éomep 7a To0 xpucoi 
mépia obdév diadépa ra erepa ray 
érépwv addjAwY Kal roi Sov, &dX’ 
H peyéber kal opexpdryre. 


passed over.” The former is necessary in order to obtain - 
a logical, and not a merely external division ;" the latter, 
hat we may judge rightly the relation of concepts, and 
rm to combine the unity of the class with the multi- 
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a Ticity of that which is comprehended under it.” T 
rst is conditioned by the second; 
regular progression from universal to particular c 
we be sure that the kinds are rightly determined, a 
that merely collective concepts are not-confound 
with concepts of kind. The problem is to survey 


logically, by means of a complete and methodical) 
—— cg 


_ @ Phileb. 16 C: it is one of the 
most important discoveries, a true 
fire of Prometheus for science, ws 
€& évds mev kal x wWoNA@Y OvTwW THY 
del Ne youévwy eivat,répas dé kal d7ret- 
piav-év avbrots Evugurov. éxdvTwr. 
dety odv NUuGs TOUTwY ol'rw SiaKeEKo- 
ounuévuw dei play ldéav repi mavros 
éxdorore Oeudvous Synrew' etpjoew 
yap évoicav’ éav obv weraddBwper, 
pera play dvo el rus elci, oxoreiv, el 
de wn, Tpets HF Twa GdAXov apiOudv 
kal trav év éxcivwy Exacrov (we 
should either read x. ray év éxelvw 
é«. with Stallbaum, ad loc., or xal 
év éxelvwy Exacrov) radw woatrws, 
peéxpe wep dv 7d Kar’ dpxyas év ph 
Sr. év xal wo\d\a kal dreipd éore 
pévov lén Tes, GANA Kal droca* Thy 
be rod awelpou lédav mpds TO rAHVOs 
ph mpocpépew, mpiv dv Tis Tov apiO- 
pov abrod wdvra Karlin Tov peragd 
Tov amelpov re Kal Tov évis* TéTeE 
5’ dn 7d év Exacrov Tay wdvrwy els 
7) dmetpov peldvra xaipew égv. This 
is revealed of the gods: ol 5é viv 
TeV avOpwrwyv copol év ev, Srws dv 
TUxXwot Ti TONKA Oarrov Kai Bpadv- 
Tepe mowwicr 709 Séovros, wera HE 
to vy dmwepa evOis* Tra 5 péoa 
avrovds éxpetyet, ols diaxexwpiorar 
To Te diadexTixws wddw Kal TO épt- 
oTuKas has moveicbat wpds adA}- 
Aovs rods Adyous (with the latter 
of. ibid. 15 D; Phedr. 261 D; Rep. 
vii. 539 B).. Schaarschmidt, Samm 

d. plat. Schr. 298 sq., tries to show in 
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for only by 


’ 
this place a~ misunderstanding « 
Aristotle’s statements as to the el 
ments of the Ideas, and a conseque 
proof of the spuriousness of the Phi: 
lebus. It has been, however, already } 
pointed ont (p. 398 sq.) that Aris 
totle used the Philebus as a work | 
of Plato’s; and Schaarschmidt’s ob 
jection really rests on an incorree 
a < of the passage before 
us. e have not to do here wit 
the question as to the final meta 
— elements of things (stil 
ess, as Schaarschmidt says, witl 
those of material things as such. 
but simply with the logical pe 
ception that in-all Being_there 

unity and multiplicity, so far-ast 
one. side every class_.of _exister 
may be reduced to.one generic.con 
cept, and on the other every generic 
concept is brought before us in 
multiplicity of individuals. Thi 
multiplicity is not merely 
unlimited multiplicity (depos) 
but also a limited, in so far as th 
generic concept resolves itself, not 
directly into an indeterminate nunt 
ber of individuals, but into a de 
terminate number of species ‘ar 
subordinate species in succession 
the indeterminate manifold of in 
dividuals, susceptible of no furthe 
articulation, only begins with th 
lowest limit of this conceptual div 
sion.’ I fail to see anything ua 
Platonic ntlis.. . 2 OO ® 
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umeration of its divisions and subdivisions, the 
hole area included under a class; to follow all the 
mifications of the concepts to the point where their 
gular co-articulated series ends and the indefinite mul- 
plicity of the phenomenon begins. By this method 
itis shown whether concepts are identical or diverse, 
in what respect they fall or do not fall under the same 
igher idea; how far they are consequently allied or 
opposed, capable of combination or the reverse,—in a 
ford, their reciprocal relation is established, and we 
re enabled by this knowledge to make a methodical 
Scent from the highest universal to the particular, 
) the very confines of the ideal world.“ But while 
finsisting on the continuity of the progression and the 
mmpleteness of all intermediate links, Plato as con- 
stantly urges that we should start from the simplest 
wisions, What he prefers, therefore, is bisection, 
Which becomes quadrisection, when two grounds of 
division cross :® but where such a classification is imprac= 
cable, some other must be chosen which approaches 
lichotomy as nearly as the given case will allow.” 


: 
; 


@ ™ Polit. 262 B (cf. 264 A): a treating the infinitely various races 
more hasty procedure has some- of mae, ache a6 One race, 

ng wrong about it; dd\d ydp, ©  ™ Ve supr. notes 92 and 72, 
Xe, ewroupyeiv (to go immedi- Plato has no fixed phrase for the 
ely into details) ove do@adés, dca division of Genus and Species ex- 
guy 6& agpadéorepov lévar réu- pressed in this and the related pas- 
Tas, Kal wGddov idéas dv ts sages: yévos (which is not fre uent) 
orvyxXdvot. rovro dé dagdéper 7d and eidos are equivalents with him 
r pds ras Syrioes.- An ex- (e.g. Soph. 253 D; Polit. 262 D 
lo of this faulty procedure is sq.; 263 A; vid. supr. note 91), and 
iven in the divilion of man- in ‘Tim. 57 C sq. he absolutely uses 

| into Hellenes and Barbarians, the former = species, the latter = 
which one step is taken from the genus: rdy roils eldece yevn. 
; universal to the most par- © xard wAdros and xara pijKos 
, and the mistake is made of réuvew, © Soph. 266 A, ae 


\ 


i.) 
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A completed logical system is not to be found i 
Plato; and neither by inferences.from his own metho 
nor by combination of single incidental expressions, a 
we justified in supplying this want. The whole gi 
of the question is, How far did he enunciate the laws 
thought (which, in common with every reasoning ma 
he must certainly have followed)—in the shape 
logical rules, and systematise those individual ob 
servations concerning the forms and conditions of o 
thought which occasionally obtruded themselves upo 
him—into a distinct theory ? This he has only done i 
the two points that have just been considered. For 
the rest, his writings do indeed contain hints and germ 
of the later logic, but no comprehensive combinatio: 
and development of these. Thus he sometimes say 
that all our convictions must agree ;” that contradic 
tory determinations cannot at the same time belong t 
one and the same thing :* that it is a proof of error, 1 
concerning the same thing the opposite in the same 
reference is affirmed.” He also declares that knowledg: 


98 Phileb. loc cit. ; Polit. 287 C: 
Kara wédn rolvuv abras ... duapwue- 
Oa, éwerd) diya ddvvarotvpmer® dei yap 
els rov éyyirara bre pddiora Téuvew 
dpOudv del. The Sophist (218 D- 
231 E-235 Bsq.; 264 C sqq.) gives 
elaborate instances of dichotomy 
carried oat in detail; cf. Polit. 258 
B-267 ©; 279 C sqq. 

7 E.g. Pheedo, 100 A; Laws, v. 
746 C. 

% Rep.iv.436 B: d4Aov bre rabrov 
ravavria moe h mdoxe.v Kara Tav- 
rov ye kal mpds Tabrov ovK eedjoer 
dua, Bore édvy rov etpicxwpev ev 
airois Taira yryviueva, eloducba 
8r¢ ob Tabrov Fy GANG wrelw. Pheedo, 


162 D; 103 C; Theat. 190 B. 
the world of phenomena, opposit 
properties are seen combined i 
one subject: but, according ti 
Plato, as will be shown —a 
these properties do not belong t 
the things simultaneously: the: 
are detached in the flux of Becom 
ing: and the subjects themselve 
are not simple but composite su 
stances; so the properties are no 
strictly speaking, found togetl 
in One and the Same. Cf. Re 
loc. cit. ; Phaedo, 102 D sqq. ; Parn 
128 E sqq. ; Soph. 258 E sqq. ~ 

9 Soph. 230 B; Rep. x: 602 | 
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n only exist when we are conscious of the reasons for / % 
our assumptions.” But though we may here recog- 
mise the two laws of modern logic—the Law of Con- || v 
tradictories and that of the Sufficient Reason,’ Plato 
nowhere says that all rules of thought may be reduced 
to these two propositions. He has indeed enunciated 
them, but he has not yet placed them as the most uni- 
versal principles at the apex of the science of thought. 
Further, when he investigates the nature of concepts, 
the combination in them of the One and the Many, the 
possibility of their being connected, their mutual com- 
patibility and incompatibility, the relations of Genus 
‘and Species,—in all this he considers concepts, not as 
| the product of our thought, but as something actually x 
and absolutely existing independently of it: Logic is ; 
still veiled in Metaphysics. These enquiries, and others | 
connected with them, into the conditions of truth and 
error, we must for that reason relegate to another 
place. In the remark that all discourse consists in the 
union of the concept of a predicate with that of a sub- 
ject ;* and that thought, as discourse without sound, is 
nothing else than affirming or denying,’ we can trace 
100 Cf. p. 174 and Tim. 28 A. 


101 Tennemann, Syst. d. plat. 
Phil. ii. 217 sqq.; Brandis, ii. a. 


bination of the dvoua denoting an 
ovcta with the pjua expressing a 
doing or not doing. 

108 Theet. 189 E: 7d 68 da- 


102 Koph. 259 E: if the combi- 
nation of concepts is denied (as by 
_Antisthenes), the possibility of dis- 
co is taken away: da yap rip 
cAAnAwY Tov eid@v ouumroKiy 6 
Abyos yéyover huiv. Ibid.26 B: mere 


syduara, like , Goat, Horse, 
verbs like Badife, rpéxer, 


evdel, give no continued mean- 
ig: this is only given by the com- 


voeto Oar dp’ Sarep éyw kaneis... Adyov 
dv avr mpds atrhy % wuxh duetép- 
xeTat... adrh éauriy épwrdca Kal 
dmoxpwouévn Kal ddoxovoa Kal od 
gdcxovea. So Soph.263 E (v.supr. p. 
158, 17), and immediately, cat wiv 
év Néyous adrol lomev by... pacw 
te kai dwé@acw—opinion (dé¢a) is 
therefore an affirmation or denial 
without discourse. 


PF 
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only the first, though very important, beginnings of 
the theory of judgments. Still less can a doctrine of 
syllogisms be derived from Platonic intimations — 
and though, in the method of divisions, there is fore- 
shadowed the demonstrative process by which Aristotle 
descends from the universal to the particular, we must — 
remember that it is precisely the syllogistic medium 
of this progression that is here wanting.” On the 
whole, therefore, though we cannot but recognise in 
Plato essential elements of the Aristotelian logic, it 
would be a mistake to force these out of their original 
connection in order to construct from them a Platonic 
logic on a later model.’ - ” iil . 

In relation to his scientific method, Plato also dis- 
cusses the question of the significance of language for 
Philosophy. An opening for such a discussion was 
given him on several sides.” Among the older philo- 
sophers, Heraclitus especially had laid stress on lin- 


106 Tennemann makes this mis- 


10t Eg. the passages 
take, loc. cit. pp. 214-259: though 


uoted p. 
174, 12; ef. Polit. 280 a 


; Crat. 


412A; Phileb. 11 B, 

‘ 105 Aristotle speaks clearly as to 
the difference. of the two methods, 
Anal. Prior. i. 31; Anal. Post. ii. 
5. He calls Division olor acberys 
ev\\oyiopds, and points out that 
its defect lies in the minor being 
assumed without demonstration 
(e.g.dv0pwros Spov, dvOpwmos messr). 
He is therefore enabled to say 
(Soph. Elench, 34, 183 b. 34), 
without disparagement of Plato’s 
Division, that the subjects treated 
of in the Topics (among which the 
Yonclusion stands in the first series 
—here the Conclusion of Proba- 
bility—) have never before received 
any scientific discussion. 


he observes correctly enough that 
we must not (as Engel does in his 
Enquiry into a method of develop- 
ing the Logic of Plato’s Dialogues) 
lay. down, in an exposition of his 
logic, all .the rules actually fol- 
lowed by Plato. Prantl’s.procedure 
(Gesch. d. Log. i. 59 sqq-) is much 
more accurate. 

107 Cf. on what follows Classen, - 
De Gramm. Gr. Primordiis (Bonn, 
1829), p. 15 sqq.; Lersch, Sprach- 
philos. der Alten, i, 10 sqq.; ii. 4 
sqq.; Steinbart, Pl. Ww. ii. 535 
sq.; Steinthal,. Gesch. d. Sprach- 
wissensch. bei Gr. u. Rom. 72 
sqq- a —_ 4 ; 


wee prec a 


© 
eo she 
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yuistic expression ;'°* and indeed the Greeks in’ general, 
with their quick wit and ready tongues, were fond of 
deriving and playing upon the words they used.” 
Various sophists had afterwards occupied themselves 
with philosophical questions, while at the same time 


to thought." Of the same date are also extant en- 
quiries of Democritus concerning Speech ;! and it is 
elear from the Platonic Cratylus that in the school of 
Heraclitus the principle that everything has its natural 
name, and from names the nature of things is infallibly 
to be known *’—had led to endlessand most arbitrary play 
upon etymologies. This seems to have been likewise the 
case in the School of Anaxagoras.''* Among the Socra- 


13 Crat. 383 A; 428 Es 


108 We cannot, however, point Srat, 383 A; - 4.5 435 
D; 488C; 439 A; 440C; Lersch, 


out any really scientific enunciation 


the Sophistic art of disputation necessitated a closer | 
study of forms of speech, and the relation of expression — 


of his on speech (ef. vol. i. 588, 
2), and even Schuster (Heracl. 318 
8q.) does not appear to have made 
much of this point.: Even if He- 
raclitus. did say that speech was 
given to men by the gods, or re- 
marked incidentally that the very 
name shows the Being of the thing 
(both of which are possible), this 
would not. warrant our ascribing to 
him a definite theory of speech. 
Still less can any such thing be 
sought for in Pythagoras or his 
school: ef. loc. cit. 410, 1. 

_ _ © Cf. the instances quoted by 
Lersch, iii. 3 sqq. from poets. - 

peo CE. vols i. G82 sqe 2 

11 VY. loc. cit. 913 aq. : ef. p. 903. 
_ 2 Of. vol. i. 745, 1: and Diog: 
ix. 48, who names some of De- 
mocritus’ writings on verbal ex- 
310n, 


i. 30; and Lassalle, Heracl., ii. 394 ; 
compare Hippocr. de. Arte, ii. b. i. 
7K: 7d pev yap dvopara piccos 
vonoberiuara écrit. But we cannot 
draw any inference from this as to 
Heraclitus’ doctrines: as Steinthal, 
loc. cit. 90, remarks, Hippocrates 
continues, ra. dé eldea ov vomobe- 
THyaTa Gd\Ad BrAaoTiuara; he knows 
the “doctrine of Ideas, ‘and, with 
Plato (v. subt. p. 213), attaches 
greater importance to the know- 
ledge of concep‘s than the know- 
ledge of names. We have no right 
to derive what he says on thie latter 
from . Heraclitus, especially with 
the Cratylus as a much more ob: 
vious source for him to draw on. - 
. ™ Crat. 412 C aqq. Plato here 
says that the name of the Slxacov 
is thus explained by the supporters 
of .an universal flux in things ; 


Pp 2 


- — 


‘names alone can be true which, corresponding to the 
nature of things, instruct us with regard to their 
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tics, Antisthenes had written on names and languages as 
connected with his dialectical theories.’ And to say 
nothing of these predecessors, it was necessary for a 
philosopher like Plato,”® who distinctly acknowledged 
the close affinity between speech and thought, to 
make up his mind as to the significance of language for — 
knowledge. It was of the greatest consequence to the 
Ideal philosophy to ascertain what worth attached to 
words, and how far a true imitation of things might 


be recognised in them. His ultimate conclusion, how- 


ever, is only this: that Philosophy must go her own 
way independently of Philology. In the Cratylus’ he 
shows that language is by no means to be regarded as 
the product of an arbitrary enactment, of which each 
man may dispose as he likes: for if there be any truth, 
and if everything has its determinate essence, those 


essence ;48 which, in other words, rightly imitate 
things. This is the problem of speech: To provide us 
with a picture, not of the external phenomenon, but of the 


there is a something which pervades 
the flux, and éwirporeder Ta AAG 
advra diaiiby; and the name Ala is 
connected with this. 1f we enquire 
what this is, one answer will be, 
the Sun; another Fire; a third, not 
Fire itself, but 7d Oeppov Td &v 7G 
avupt évév: while a fourth, ridi- 
culing them all, will make the 
Sixacov equivalent to Anaxagoras’ 
voos. Cf. Pt. i. 804, 1. Plato 
seems to have some definite treatise 
in view which brought all these 
etymologies together; for Hermo- 
gones says, 413 D, dalve po, & 


Leéxpares, radra pwev aknxodvat Tov 
kal odx abrocxedid few. 

115 Cf. part i. p. 250, 7. 

116 V, supr. p. 158, 17 ; and note 
103 of this chapter, 

17 Of, on the interpretation of 
this dialogue Schleiermacher, PI. 
W. ii. 2,1 ma ; Brandis, ii. A 284 
sqq.; Steinhart, Pl. W. ii. 543 
aga; and specially Deuschle, Die 
Plat. Sprachphil. (Marb. 1852), who! 
is followed almost throughout by 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 144 sqq. — 
~ 8 V, 385 E-390 A, 


Opposite view.)*4 


(M9 499 C_494.A; ee KE, 
ats ae! og. by a smooth- 
y_l; size by A, &c. pp, 424 
e7'p 
= 4. D-433 B; 436 B-D. 
A a et 
e get a y of the 
eraclitic style in the purposely 
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ag gerated and extravagant ety- . 
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sssence of things ;'' and this it accomplishes by express- 
ing the properties of things in sounds, which require cor- 
responding conditions and movements on the part of 
the organ of speech.’ On the other hand, however, | 
as Plato remarks, we must not forget that a picture 
never completely reproduces its subject; and that as | 

in painting, that other art of imitation, there are better — 
_ and worse artists, so also the makers of words may have 
committed mistakes which perhaps may run through ~ 
a whole language.” This may explain why particular 
words are not always logically formed,!*? and why, as a 
whole, they do not represent one and the same view of | 
the world. There are many etymologies, for instance, 
on which the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of all 
things is based ;'* but against all of them others might 
be advanced with equal conclusiveness to support the 
Accordingly we must allow that ca- 
price, custom, and common consent have each had a 
share in language,’ and we must consequently give up 
seeking in words a knowledge of things.!* As the first 
naming presupposes a knowledge of the things named,}”” 
we must, like the first word-makers, turn our attention, 
not t> names, but rather to the things themselves,!”* 
and acknowledge the dialectian to be the superior critic, 
| Who has to overlook the work of the language-maker, 


mologies which are acctimulated 
and pushed to the absurdest 
lengths in 391 D-421 E, and 426 C, 
14 436 E-487 D. 

135 434 H-435 C, 

126 435 D-436 B; 438 C sq. 

127 437 E sqq. 

198 439 A sq.; 440 C sq. 


a 
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and decidé on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
names bestowed. Dialectic alone is that which go- 
verns and perfects all other arts: and philological en- 
quiries only afford another confirmation of this truth. 
We have now considered separately the two con- 
ditions of philosophic activity,—philosophic impulse 
and philosophic method. It remains to show how, in 
the union of these, Philosophy as a whole developes 
itself in man. “Plato, after some imperfect and partial 
hints in the Symposium,” gives a full representation 
of this process in the Republic. The groundwork of 
all culture and education is here said to be Music (in 
the larger sense given to the word by the Greeks) and 
Gymnastic: a harmonious blending of the two will 
temper the soul aright, and free it alike from effemi- 
nacy and rudeness.“ The chief thing, however, and 
the only direct preparation for Philosophy is Music. 
The ultimate aim of all musical education is that chil- 
dren growing up in a healthy moral atmosphere should 
get a taste for all that is good and noble, and accustom 


- 129 389 A-390. E. 


1390 Deuschle, loc. cit. PP. 8-20, 
points out all that is strictly gram- 
matical in Plato, besides these phi- 
Jological discussions: some points 
are borrowed from his predecessors, 
others are Plato’s own. ong 
them are the distinction of 8voua 
aul -pRua (Soph. 259 E; 261 E sag 
y. supr. note 102; Thert. 206 D; 
Crat. 399 B; 425 A; 431 B, and 

assim: cf. Eydemus ap. Simpl. 
Ph: 3,-21 b:* Deuschle points out 
that the fjyva is not merely the 
verb in the sense‘of Time, but every 
denotation of the predicate; loc. 


cit.p. 8 sq.: 80 Classen, loc. cit. p. 
45 sq.): the concept of émwvupla 
(Parm. 131 A; Phsedo, 103 B, et 
seepius) ; the division of the letters 
into Vowels, Semivowels, and Mutes 
Phileb. 18 B sq.; Crat.424C; ef. 
heet. 203 B); Number (Soph. 
237 E); ‘Tenses of the Verb (Parm. 
151 E-155 D; 141 D, alibi); Ac- 
tive and Passive (Soph. 219 B; 
Phil, 26 E). - 
181 "'V. supra, 193 sq. 
182 Rep. 11. 376 E sqq., and spe- 
cially iii. 410 B sqq.; ef. Tim. 87 
Csqq. - = 
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themselves to practise it.** Musical education must 


ult in love of beauty, which is in its nature pure and 
undisturbed by sensuous admixture.'** (Here, also, Eros 
is the beginning of philosophy.) ‘This education, how- 


mere habit ;/*° its fruit is at first ordinary virtue, guided 
by Right Opinion ; not philosophic virtue, ruled by scien- 
tific Knowledge.**® To attain this, scientific education 
must be added to musical. But the highest object of 
science is the Idea of the Good; and the inclination of 
the spirit to this Idea is its highest problem. The turn- 
ing towards true existence is in the beginning as painful 
to the spiritual eye as the vision of full sunlight to one 
who has lived all his life in a dark cavern. On the other 
hand, he who is accustomed to the contemplation of 


twilight of the world of phenomena, and so for a 
while appear to those who inhabit it as an ignorant 
and incapable person. The inference is, not that 
this turning to perfect truth should be unattempted, 
but only that it should be accomplished by natural 
gradations.’*’ ‘These stages or steps are formed by all 
the sciences, which, pointing out the inherence of 


Being will at first only grope about uncertainly in the — 


18 YY domrep év dyvew@ Tory ol- 
Koovres of véot dd mavrds wHEAwvTAL, 
érb0ev dy atrois awd Tay Kadav 
Epywv } wpds byw 7) mpds axon Tt 
mpoo Bann, womep adpa pépovea ard 
il torwy vyleay, Kal evdds 
————- my athpey els dmoubrytd, Te 
kal tuupwriay TY Kad 
Neg yn dyovon. Rep. iii. 401 C. 
Rep. 402 D sqq.; 403 C:. det 
5é wou TedeuTay Ta povoixd els 7d 


Tod Kadov épwrikd. 

™® Cf. note 133; Rep. iti, 402 
A; vii. 522 A (musical education is 
eat madevouca .. . odk émioThuny 
ae _ pdOnuen ovdev Fw év 


or7)). 
met Cf. a 202 A; and supra, 
p. 1%5age . 

187 ~~ 
A-519 
175 B sq. 


504 E sqq.; vii. 514 
; oll “Thaw. 173 C aq.; 


ever, is as yet without intelligence (Adyoc), a thing of — 


— 


arenes 
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thought even in the sensuous form, at the same time 
induce consciousness of the inadequacy and contradic- 
toriness of the sensuous Perception. The mathematical 
sciences, e.g. (including Mechanics, Astronomy, and 
Acoustics), are a middle term between the ordinary 
Perception or Opinion attaching to Sense, and pure 
sciences, just-as their object, according to Plato, stands 
midway between the Idea and the Phenomenon. ‘They 
are distinguished from Opinion, as being occupied with 
the Essence of things, with the common and invariable 
basis which underlies the plurality of different and con- 
tradictory perceptions. And they are distinguished from 
science in the narrower acceptation, as making known 
the Idea, not purely in itself, but in the objects of 
Sense; they are therefore still fettered to certain dog- 
matic premises, instead of dialectically accounting 
for these, and thus cancelling them in the first prin- 
ciple of all, itself without presupposition.’* If, how- 
ever, the mathematical sciences. are to be of any real 
use, they must be treated in some other than the usual 
manner. Instead of being pursued only for prac- 
tical ends, and in their application to the corporeal, 
the transition from Sense to Thought must be upheld 
as their proper aim; the pure contemplation of num- 
ber, magnitude, and the like, must be made their 
main object; in a word, they must be used philoso- 
phically and not empirically.“° In that case they 


133 Rep. vi. 510 B sq.; vii. 523 subt. note 158), 62 A; cf. Tim. 91 
A-533 E ; and Symp. 210 C sq.; D; Pheedo, 100 B sqq. On Plato 
21C. - as a mathematician, v. my Pl. St. 
» 139 Rep. vii. 525 B sqq.; 527 A; 357. 

529, 531 B; Phileb. 56 D sq. (v. 
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ecessarily lead to Dialectic, which, as the highest and 
st of sciences, forms the coping stone of all the rest; 
vhich alone comprehends all other sciences, and teaches 
heir right application.’ 

In the whole of this exposition, the unity and internal 
relation of the theoretical and practical, the two consti- 
-tuent parts which together form the essence of Philo- 
‘sophy, are set forth with more than usual decision. 
‘Elsewhere Philosophy is viewed, now as Eros, now as | 
Dialectic: here it is most positively affirmed, that while 
mere love of beauty is inadequate without scientific 
culture, scientific culture is impossible without love of 
beauty: they are mutually related as different stages 
of one process. Philosophic love consummates = | 
| in scientific contemplation.’ Science, on the other , 
hand, is not a mere concern of the intellect, but is — 
also practical in its nature, occupied not with the ex- 

| ternal accumulation of knowledge, but with the turn- 
ing of the spiritual eye, and the whole man, to the 
Ideal." As they are one in principle,“* they ulti- 


140 'V. notes 72 and 159. Sry TH owpare orpépev wpds 7d - 


_ Ml V. supra, p. 69 sq. and Symp. 
209 E sq. ; where the authnagiation 
the pure Idea is discussed as the 
mpletion of the Art of Love. 
| Rep. vii. 518 B: (de? &) judas 
Vouloar) Thy mardelav ody olay ries 
raryyeXrouevol pac elvac roradrnv 
Kai elvar. gaol 5¢ mov ovK évotons 
r TH WuxG émoriuns opets évri- 
évar, clov tuddois 6p0adnois byrv 
yriBevres.,. 6 8€ ye viv Abyos... o7n- 
alver, Talrny Thy evodoav éxdorov 
ivan év TH YuxH Kat 7d Spyavor, 
karauavOdve. &xacros, olovy ei 
ua wh Suvardy fw Adrws H edy 


gavov é€x Tob oKxorddous, olrw sdv 
by TH ux éx Tod yeyvoudvou mepi- 
orpemréov eivat, Ews dy els 7d év Kal 
rou bvros Td gavéraroy dSuvarh 
yevnrat avacxécba Oewpnévn’ Todo 
8 elval payew rayabsv. The pro- 
blem is not éumrohoa aire 7d dpdv, 
GAN’ ws Exovre pev avrd, obk bp0as 
6é rerpappévy obdé Bdéwrovrs of 
&e, rotro diaunyavioacOa. - 533 
C: 7 dtadexruch 0080s udvn rabry 
wopeverat Tas brobécas dvapovoa 
ew’ adbrhy rhy apxhyv va BeBauwsernrat, 
Kal 7@ byre ev BopBbpy BapBapixg 
Tian TO THs Wuxis Supa KaTopwpvy- 
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mately coincide in their working and manifestation. 
In the Symposium, the pain of the philosophic new 
birth is represented as an effect of philosophic love ; 
here it appears as a consequence of the dialectical as- 
cent to the Idea. In thé Phedius, philosophic love 
ig described as a pavia; in this place the same is vir- 
tually said of close attention to Dialectic ; Dialectic 
at first causes unfitness for the affairs of practical 
life: and it is the very essence of pavia, that to 
the eye dazzled with the vision of the Ideal finite }} 
associations and relations should disappear.’ ~ Prac- | 
tice and theory are thus absolutely conjoined. He 
alone™® is capable of philosophic cognition who has 
early learned the renunciation of things sensuous ; con- 
versely in the Republic (x. 611 D), Philosophy appears 
as the raising of the whole man out of the ocean of . | 
sense, as the scraping off of the shells and weeds that 
have overgrown the soul; and in the Phedo (64 | 
sq.), as the complete liberation from the dominion of 
the body—the death of the inner man: thought being 
set forth as the means of this liberation, since by it we 
tise’ above sensible impressions. In Philosophy, then, 
there is no longer any opposition of theory and prac- 
tice, and the different kinds of theoretic activity 
unite into a whole. All the various forms of knowledge 
—Perception, Opinion, intelligent Reflection—are but 
névov hpéua exe Kal dvd-ye. dvw, anthropology) is essentially nothir 
cuvepias kal cuumepcaywyois xpw- but reminiscence of the Idea; and 
pérn als SiupdOouey réxvacs. Cf. Eros (cf. supra) is the same. 
ibid. 514 A sq.; 517 B; Theet. 1 215 E sqq.; v. Part i. 153. 
175 B sq.; Soph. 254 A. 145 Cf. supra, p. 191. 


43 Science, according to Plato 1% Cf. Rep. vil. 519 A sq. 
(as will be shown later on in the 
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ges of philosophic . or reasoned Knowledge." They 
nd to this last, therefore, in a double relation. On 


ne one hand, they must be transcended if true Know- 


e is to be attained. He who would behold the 
bsolutely real must free himself from the body; he 


‘must renounce the senses, which draw us away from 


| P MW Aristotle, De An. i. 2, 404 b. 
», thus gives Plato’s enumeration 
_ of the stages of theoretic conscious- 
“Ness : (MAdrwv) voiv pév 7d by, ém- 
“orhpny be ra bi0* povaxds yap ed’ 
ty ov 3 rod émintiov apid.dv 
(triad) dé¢av, alsOnow be Tov Tod 
crepeod (four), For further de- 
tails on the passage, v. chap. 7, 
mote 103, and my Plat. St. 227 
sq. So in the dialogues, Percep- 
tion and Opinion, or Envisagement, 
are assigned to the unscientific 
consciousness, directed towards the 
phenomenal world (v. supra, p. 70 
8q.); and the émiorjjuac are noticed 
(Symp. 210 C; Phil. 66 B; ef. 
Rep. ix. 585 C) as the next pre- 
liminary stage of pure thought, 
or Dialectic: the highest stage is 
called voids (Tim. 51 D), and vous 


Symp. 210 C, 211 C, it appears as 
ériornun or wdOyua; but Plato 
draws a clear distinction between 
le one émicrin, directed towards 


, 87 B: ddtae and xicres are 
sre assigned to the Sensuous and: 

able (wiorts is used alone, 29 
), while vois and émioriun (ad7}- 
ia, 29 C) belong to the Intelli- 
ible and Immutable. Rep. vi. 
.; vii. 533 E sq. is only a 
ial deviation from this: émc: 


kai dpdvnors (Phil. loc. cit.). In. 


orjun there stands first (vos or 
vénots are equivalents), diudvom 
second, rioris third, elxacla fourth. 
The first two, dealing with the In- 
visible, are combined under the 
name of véno.s: the two others, 
dealing with the Visible, under the 
name of dé%a. Plato himself tells 
us that émriorjun here is the same 
as voids elsewhere (as in Symp. loc. 
cit, and Pheedo, 247.C).  Acdvoca 
corresponds to the Aristotelian ém- 
oThun, as is clearly shown by 
Rep. 533 D; 510 Bsqq.; 511 D sq. 
There is a confusion here between 
the division elsewhere given of 
Knowledge based on Opinion and 
another division, not so important 
from Plato’s point of view—vide 
note 14. By dkdvoa or émoriun 
Plato means (a8 Brandis observes) 
exclusively mathematical science. 
This is expressly stated, Rep. vi. 
510 B sy.; 511 C sq., and isa 
natural consequence of his doc- 
trines: mathematical laws are to 
him (vide subter) the sole me- 
diating elements between Idea and 
Phenomenon ; and therefore only a 
knowledge of these laws can me- 
diate between Opinion or Envisage- 
ment and the science of the Idea. 
In enumerations like the above 
Plato allows himself considerable 
laxity, as may be seen from the 
Philebus, 66 B, besides the places 
already quoted. The terminology 
is a matter of indifference. Rep. 
vii. 633 D, ees 
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ure contemplation, and intervene darkling between the 
spirit and truth ;° he must turn his eyes away from 
shadows and direct) them to true Being,’ must rise 
from the irrational Envisagement to Reason :’ he must 
remember that eyes and ears were given us, not that 
we night revel in sensuous sights and sounds, but to 
lead us, through the perception of the heavenly mo- 
tions and of audible harmony, to order and harmony 
in the soul’s movements.”! We must not stop short at 
conditioned, mathematical thought, which makes use of 
certain presuppositions, but does not analyse them.’ 
But, on the other hand, the sensuous Phenomenon is at 
any rate a copy of the Idea, and thus serves to awaken 
in us the recollection of the Idea:* Right Opinion is 
only distinguished from Knowledge by the want of dia- 
lectic establishment.°4 The mathematical sciences, 
too, are, in Plato’s view, the most direct and indispen- 
sable preliminaries of Dialectic ; for they represent in 
sensible form the concepts which the philosopher con- 
templated in their purity.’ It is therefore one and 
the same matter with which the different intellec- 
tual activities have to do, only that this matter is 
not apprehended by all as equally perfect and unal- 
loyed. That which is true in the sensuous Perception 
in Opinion and in reflective Thought, is included i 


M8 Phado, 65 A-67 B; 67 D; A; Phedo, 75 A sq. p 
Rep. vii. 532 A. ist V, supra, 174. On account of © 
19 Rep. vii. 514 sq. this connection, Right Opinion is 
180 Tim. 28 A; 51 D sq.3 ef. actually set by the ‘side of Know- 
supra, 174. ledge and commended ; e.g. Theeet. 

151 Tim. 47 A sq. 202 D; Phileb. 66 b; Rep. ix. 
162 Rep. vi. 510 B =~ vil. 583 585 C; ‘Laws, x. 896. 


C; ef. note 72, p. 215 155 Of, p- 215 8q. 
153 Pheedr, 250 D sq. 3 ; a 0 


the dialectician.) 


1% Ag will be proved in the fol- 
| | Towing sections. 
187 Confined, however, in Plato, 
| as we have seen, to the mathema. 
J tical branches. 
18 Rep. vii. 525 B: the guar- 
dians are to be admonished, éxi do- 
yeorikhy lévat kat dvOdrrea Bat auras 
7 PA Buwrixds, GAN’ Ews dy dal Oéay rijs 
Tov apiOuay dicews adlkwrrar Ty 
vowoes abr@’ they are (525 D) no 
longer dpara }) dwraowpara exovras 
GpiOpods mporelverbar, but 7d é&y 
@ icov re &xacr0v way wavri Kai ovdé 
pi diapépor, popidy re Exov ev 
| ur@ ovdéy, Astronomy rightly 
studied is to use the course of the 
stars (529 C sq.) only as an 
example ray dd\nOwav, as rd dy 
Taxos Kal h ovoa Bpadurns & 7G 
a) Biv kal waot Tos ddnbéor 
TXIaATt Hopds Te mpds AAnAG epe- 
kal ra, évévra pépe. Phileb. 56 
): of pev ydp wou povdias dvicous 
rarapiOuoivrar tiv tepl apiOudv, 
‘ov orparémreda S00 Kal Bois Sto 
zi SUo Ta ouuxporara h xalrd wdv- 
wy péyota’ ol 8 obx dy more 
xs «auvaKxodovojccay, ee ut 
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hilosophy as pure thought: the Idea is there grasped | 
hole and entire, its confused and partial appropriation 
aving already given to the lower forms of knowledge 
wn import, and a relative share in truth.’ 
is consequently not one science among others, but 
Science absolutely, the only adequate manner of know- 
ing: ; and all the particular sciences’ must fall under 
this, so soon as they are rightly treated. They thus 
Belong to the propedeutic of Philosophy, and find in 
Dialectic their end; and they are worthless in propor- 
tion and as long as they are withheld from the use of 
Nay, even the handicraft arts—con- 


Philosophy 


povdéa wovddds éexdorns TOy puplwy 
Bndeulav AdrAnv AdAns diadépovaedy 
tis Sjoec—and the mathematical 
sciences thus treated are ai sep 
Thy Tov byTws dirocopovvr wv opuhv. 
Ibid. 57 C, For further details, v 
supra, 
%® Rep. vii. 534 E: Gp’ ofv doxet 
col dowep Opryxos (coping stone) 
Tos pabhyuacw Hn Srarexrexh Huey 
érdvw xeioOa, x.7.r. Ibid. 531 Cz 
oluat 5é y’ Fv 8 eyo, Kal 4 rovrwv 
mdvrwy ov dcednrvOanev udOodos ay 
hey éxl rnv ddAjAow Kowwrlav agi- 
xnrat kal ~vyyévecay, xal sEvddo- 
¥c07 raira, 7 éorw dddijAats olxeta, 
pépew Te abroy els & BovNéueOa rhv 
wpaynarelay kal odx dvévnra movet- 
cba, el 5¢ wh dvovnra. Cf. note 75. 
Ribbing's idea that Plato here 
‘identities’ mathematics with Dia- 
Jectic, is, I think, sufficiently dis- 
proved by foregoing remarks. Ma- 
thematics with him are only a 
reliminary to Dialectic, not Dia- 
cetic itself: they have to do with 
similar subjects—number, magni- 
tude, motion, &c.—-but are differen- 
tiated by the method of procedure. 


a 
—— 
——— 


‘ does it appear to him conceivable that the soul in this 
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temptuously as ‘the Republic repudiates them,’ and 
however little worth Plato in reality allowed to them— 
even they, by virtue of their relative share in truth else- 
where conceded, belong likewise to the first stages of 
Philosophy? en: cri. a 
. Philosophy is therefore, in a word, the focus which 
unites all the scattered rays of truth in human opinion 
and action ;) it is the absolute consummation of the 
spiritual life generally, the royal art sought in the” 
Euthydemus'® by Socrates, in which making or pro- 
ducing, and knowledge of the use of that which is 
made, coincide. © a. <.-..., 4 

Plato is, however, quite aware that Philosophy is 
never fully and perfectly represented in actuality. As 
early as the Phaedrus we find him desiring that no man 
shall be called wise, but only at most a lover of wisdom, 
for God alone is wise.! -So in the Parmenides (134 C)_ 
he declares that God alone has perfect knowledge: and . 
on that ground he claims for men, in a celebrated 
passage of the Theatetus (176 B), not_ divinity, but 
only the greatest possible hkeness_to God. Still less 


earthly life, among the incessantly disturbing influ- 
ences of the body, should attain the pure intuition of 
truth: 1 even the endeavour for wisdom or the philo- 
sophic impulse, he derives not merely from the inclina- 


160 Vii, 522 B; vi. 495 D. wdons. 

161 Symp. 209 A; Phileb. 55 C 163 989 B; 291 B. 
sqq.: cf. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 164 978 D: cf. Symp. 203 E: 
237. Oedv ovdels pirocopel ov5’ émcBupet 
"162 Cf, Rep. v. 473 B: ov. pidd- copds yevéoBar" gore yap. 
copoy coplas picomev émOuynray 165 Pheedo, 66 B sqq. 
civar ob Tis pev Tis 8 ov, add > 
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sae 


on of man towards wisdom, but also from the feeling 
ignorance :'® and he confesses that the highest 
bject of knowledge, the Good or God, is only to be - 
rived at with difficulty, and_only to be beheld at spe- 
eially fayourable moments.” Yet it by no means fol- 

ows from this that what he himself calls Philosophy is 
him but an impracticable ideal—that he gives to 

: Divine science alone that high significance and un- 
§ bounded range, and regards human science, on the con- 
trary, as a manner of mental life, side by side with 
J other activities equally good and useful. It is assur- 
‘edly human science developing itself, by a long series 
fof means, out of the philosophic impulse, to which in 
‘the Symposium and Republic he assigns so lofty a 
|place; for the engendering of which he gives detailed 
i directions ; on which he grounds the whole organism of 
J his state; without which, as a ruling power, he sees no 
| period to human misery. ‘The philosophic sobriety and 
moderation of our own times, thankful for any crumbs 
that may be left for thought—was unknown to Plato. 
'To him Philosophy is the totality of all mental activi- 
ties in their completed development, the only adequate 
realization of reasonable human nature, the queen 
Whom all other realms must serve, and of whom alone 
they hold in fief their allotted share of truth. Whether 
or not this view is well founded, whether Plato con- 
iceives the idea of Philosophy with sufficient clearness, 
rhether he does not over-estimate the compass of 
mman intellectual powers, or rightly determines the 


so 


16 V. supra, pp. 192, 193. 
167 Rep. vi. E; vii. 517 B; Tim. 28 C; Phaedr. 248 A. 
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relation of spiritual activities and the limits of the di 
ferent spheres of life—this is not the place to enquire. 
For the further development of the Platonic system 
we distinguish, in accordance with the foregoing ob 
servations— Dialectic, or the doctrine of the Idea 
Physics, or the doctrine of the Phenomenon of the Id 
in nature—Fthics, or the doctrine of its representation 
in human action. The question as to the relation of 
the Platonic Philosophy to Religion and Art will after- 
wards be supplementarily considered, 


Nn 
nh 
on 


CHAPTER VI. 


DIALECTIC, OR THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS, 


ACCORDING to Plato, the specific and primary subject- 
matter of Philosophy consists, as already shown, in 
Ideas ; for they alone contain true Being, the Essence of 
things. The enquiry into Ideas, which is Dialectic in 
the narrower sense, must therefore come first in the 
construction of his system: on that foundation only 
can a Lee view of nature and of human life be 
j built up.* This enquiry is threefold: (1) Concerning 


| and (3) their expansion into an organised Plurality, a 
1 World of Ideas, 47’ 

| =o. The Establishment of the Doctrine of Ideas— 
The theory of Ideas is primarily connected with the 
Socratic-Platonic the theory of the nature of Knowledge, 
Concepts alone guarantee true » Knowledge. But in the ' 
same proportion that truth ious: to to our opinions 
for Plato, like other philosophers, starts with this 
issumption *), reality must belong to their object, and 
menides had already said impossible (ib. 905, 3, 4). Simi- 
athe cannot be thought larly the so-called Hippoer. De 


ly Beingeould Arte, c. ii. b. i. 7 Kiihn: ra pep 
zh i 1). dbvra. del oparal re cai yweoKerat, 
i et was hogan ey taken 7a 5€ wh ébvra odre éparar of're 
8, in ywwoKerat, 

t ais ign is 


? 


en Bary . 


| the derivation of Ideas; (2) their Universal Concept; v 
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vice versd, That which may be known is, that which 
cannot be known is not. In the same measure that a 
thing exists, it is also knowable. Absolute Being is 
therefore absolutely knowable; absolute Non-being, 
absolutely unknowable ;? that which, uniting in itself 
Being and Non-being, lies in the midst between the ab- 
solutely real and the absolutely unreal,—must have a 
kind of knowledge corresponding to it, intermediate 
between Knowledge and Ignorance; it is not the pro- 
vince of Knowledge but of Opinion.’ As certainly, 
therefore, as Knowledge is something other than Opi- 
nion,‘ so must also the object of Knowledge be other | 
than that of Opinion: the former is an unconditioned 
reality; the latter a something to which Being and 
Non-being equally belong. If Opinion refers to the 
Material, our concepts can only refer to that which 
is Immaterial; and to this alone can a full and true 
existence be attributed. Plato thus. expressly de- 


2 We shall find this later on in 
the case of matter. , 


of Non-being as such. He re‘ers 
error to the notion of relative 


8 Rep. v. 476 E sq.; vi. 511 E. 
Cf. supra, P: 175 sq. Plato clearly 
expresses his agreement with the 
fundamental position that it is 
impossible to conceive Non-being 
(loc. cit. 478 B: Gp’ ofy 7d ph dv 
dotdfer; 7 ddvvarov Kai dotdca 7d 
ph bv; évvder 56° ody 6 SoEdfwy ext 
zl pépe Thy SbEav; 4H oldy re ad 
dotdvew wer, Sogavew 5é pndév; &e. 
Similarly Theet. 188 D sqq. (cf. 
Parm. 132 B, 142 A, 164 Ny and 
his attack on the sophistical con- 
clusion just mentioned is not di- 
rected against the major proposi- 
tion: he allows that there can 
be no notion of Non-being, but 
denies that error is the notion 


Non-being or Other-being—to the 
confusion and incorrect association 
of notions, Theswt. 189 B sq.; 
Soph. 261 A sq.: further details 
subter. 


p- 170 sqq. 


re ddfay elvar; Ids yap ob ; worepov 
GdAAnv Siva émcoriuns ) THY av- 
TH; "AdAnv. *En’ ddd\w dpa rérax- 
ra Sdta Kal éx’ GArAw émcorHun, 
Kard Thy GdAnv Sivauw éxarépa THY 
aris. Otrw. obxody émiorhun uev 
él r@ byte wépuKe ywGvar ws Eore 
76 bv; opinion, on the other hand 
(478 D), belongs to somethin 
which being at the same time ex- 
istent and non-existent, is betwee 
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ignates the distinction between Knowledge and Right 
Opinion, as the point on which our decision concern- 
ing the reality of Ideas depends. 
tical, we can only assume the existence of the Cor- 
poreal; but if they are different, we must ascribe to 
Ideas, which are underived, unchangeable and im- 
-perishable,—apprehended not by the senses but by 
reason alone,—an absolute and independent existence.® 
The reality of Ideas seems to him the direct and in- 
evitable consequence of the Socratic philosophy of 
Concepts. Knowledge can only be employed on true 
existence, on the colourless, shapeless, immaterial 
Essence which the spirit alone beholds.’ If there is any 
Knowledge at all, there must also be a fixed and inyari- 
“able object of Knowledge,—an object that exists not only 
} for us and by reason of us, but in and for itself. Only 
| the Invariable can be known. We can attribute no qua- 


If they are iden- 


| lity to that which is conceived as Constantly changing.’ 


the eidtxpwas dv and the mdvrws 


en by. 
| % Tim. 51 B: the question is: 


mwavra wepl dv dAéyouev obrws ara 
| Kae? aira bvra éxacra, 4 Taira 
rep Brérouev, &e. pdva éorl ror- 
wryy Exovra anjGeav, drdXr\a Ge 
¢€ort mapa Taira ovdau7 ovdauds, 
GANG pdrny éxdorore eal rl Payer 
eldos éxdgrou vonrby, 7d 5 obdev dp’ 
y wri Abyos: this question is not 
to be discussed more fully in this 
P place; ef dé ris bpos dpicbels néyas 
| Gia Boaxéwv gaveln, rooro pddor’ 
| €ykatpwiraroy yévor’ dv. de obv 
my’ éuhy abros riPeuar yiov: 
pev voids Kal dbfa adnOhs éeorov 
) yévn, wavrdracy elva: Kal’ aira 
Ora, avaloOyra id nudv cidn, 


| Gp’ tort ri rip a’rd ép éavTod Kal. 


voovpeva pdvov* ol 8, Ss riot pai- 
verat, d6fa ddyOHs vod Siadéper 7d 
Bender, wdv0’ bdo’ ab bid Tod owbpa- 
Tos alcdavéueda, Deréov BeBardrara. 
bio 8é Nexréo éxelyw (here follows 
what was quoted, p. 495). - rodrwp 
dé obrws éxdvrwy smoroynréov é&p 
peév elvar To xara Taira eldos Eyov, 
dyévynrov Kal dvwdeOpov, obre els 
éavro’ eladexduevov GAN AANobev 
odre ard els dX wot ldv, ddparoy 
6é kal G\Nwr dvalaOnrov, Tobro 57) 
vénois el\nxev émtoxoreiv’ 7d 3’ 
dudvupov Spordy re éxeivy Sevrepor, 
aleOnrov, yevvnrov, repopnuévor del 
yeyvouevev re Ev rim Thy Kal wdédw 
éxetOev dtrodNiuevor, dbEy mer’ al- 
cOjoews WEeptrnrrév. 

7 Pheedr. 247 C. 

* Crat. 886 1D) ; 439 C sq. ; Soph. 
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Therefore to deny the reality of Ideas is altogether to 
annihilate the possibility of scientific enquiry.” What 
+3 here derived from the idea of Knowledge, Plato also 
deduces from the contemplation of Being; and, as the 
doctrine of Ideas is, on the one side, a result of the 
Socratic philosophy, on the other, it follows from the 
teaching of Heraclitus and the Eleatics. As Ideas are 
to Opinion in the region of Knowledge, so is true Exist- 
ence to Phenomena,—the Immaterial to the Material— 
in the region of Being. ‘The Sensible, then, is a some- 
thing Becoming, but the end of Becoming is Being.” 
The Sensible is many and divided; but these many 
things become what they are, only by reason of that 
which is common to them all; and this common ele- 
ment must be distinct from the particulars, nor can any 
notion of it be abstracted from individuals, for these 
never show us that common quality itself, but only an 
imperfect copy." No individual presents its essence 
purely, but each possesses its own qualities in combina- 
tion with their opposites. The manifold just is also 
unjust,—the manifold beautiful, ugly; and so on. This 
totality is therefore to be regarded as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-being: pure and full reality 


&pyava kal macav thyv maparibes Fac 


249 B sq.; Phileb.58 A. Cf. also 
the remarks, p. 174, on the muta- 
bility of Right Opinion and the im- 
mutability of Knowledge, and vol. 
i. 602, on the consequences of the 
doctrine of the flux of all things 
which are drawn out in the Cra- 
tylus. 

9 Parmen. 135 B sq. 

10 Phil. 54 B: gyul 6) yerdoews 
pev tera ¢dppaxd re Kat wdvra 


wacw, éxdotyy b€ yéveow Gddqv 
dAAns ovolas twos éxdorns evexa 
ylyverOa, ivuwacay be yéveow 
otclas tvexa ylyvecOar Evumdons. 
The doctrine of Flux and the par- 
tial non-existence of the sensil] 
will ke discussed at greaterlength i 
the beginning of the next chapter. 

11 Parm. 132 A; Phsdo, 74 


sqq. 


12 Rep. v. 479 A sq.; vii. 524 
C ; Phaedo, loc. cit. 78 D sq.; 103 B. 
6 Tim; 28 A-29 A; 30 C. 

14 Cf. the passages of the Phiedo 
and Timeeus (viz. 46 C sq.; 68 E 
and 100 B-E respectively) to be 
noticed later on. 
® Pheedo, 247 D; 250 B sq., in 
is sketch of the world of Ideae, 
lato expressly particularises the 
OTH Sixacooivyn, cwppoctyyn, éme- 
‘yun, together with the Idea of 
eauty; Theet. 176 E, he speaks 
the wapadelyuara ev +O dvr 
TwTa, TOU Mev Gelov evdamoverrE- 
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can only be conceded to the one absolute self-identical 
beauty or justice, exalted above all opposition and re- 
striction.’ We must distinguish between that which 
ever is and never becomes (Tim. 27 D) and that which 
is ever in process of Becoming and never arrives 
at Being. The one, remaining always self-identical, 
can be apprehended by rational Thought ;—the other, 
arising and passing away, without ever really being, can 
only be the subject of Opinion and Perception without 
Reason : the former is the prototype, the latter the copy. 
The contemplation of Nature leads us to these proto- 
‘types; for the world is perfect and beautiful, simply 
because it is fashioned after an eternal and unchange- 
wble pattern.’* ‘Things can only be understood by us in ' 
relation to their ultimate aim; their true causes are 
| those by means of which they become good and fair; 
| and this they are, because they participate in beauty, 
and goodness itself, in absolute Existence! Our moral 
life, too, presupposes moral prototypes, the perception 
of which must guide us, so that our actions may tend 
towards right ends.'° There is, in short, nothing in the 


Tou, Tov dé d0éov dOAwrdrov: Parm. 
130 B; Phaedo, 65 D; Rep. v. 476 
A, of the Idea of the dixacoy, caddy, 
ayaddv, &.; and the highest of all 
Ideas to Plato is, as we shall find, 
that of the Good, Still (as Rib- 
bing remarks, Pl. Ideenl. i. 316 
eq.) we cannot conclude that the 
practical Ideas alone or at any rate 
in preference to the others, formed 
the. starting point of the doctrine 
of Ideas. In the Parmenides (loc. 
cit.) and Phedo (78 D; 101 A 
qq. ), with or even before 
the Idea of justice, those of simi- 


, = 
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world which does not point us to the Idea; nothing 
which has not in the Idea the cause of its existence, 
and of such perfection as belongs to it. The dialectical 
exposition of this necessity of the theory of Ideas is 
attempted in the Sophist, and more fully in the Par- 
menides. The first proves, as against the doctrine of 
an original plurality of Being, from the concept of 
Being itself, that the All, in so far as Being belongs to 
it, is also One; !° as against Materialism, from the facts 


larity, equality, unity, plurality, 
duality, greatness, &c., are men- 
tioned, and from the passages 
quoted in the preceding note we 
see how great was the influence of 
Plato’s teleology on the formation 
of the theory of Ideas. It was not 
merely on the basis of a definite 
kind of hypostasized concepts that 
this doctrine arose, but from the 
universal conviction that in all ex- 
istence and becoming the thought 
given by its concept was the ouly 
irne reality. 

"25 D, Plato asks those who 
suppose two original existences 
(the warm and the cold and the 
like): ri wore dpa roir’ éw aupoww 
pbéyyecOe, Aéyovres Gudw Kal 
éxdrepov elvac; Ti 7d evar Toro 
vrokdBwuer tuGy; mbrepov tplrov 
mapa 7a dvo éxeiva, kal rpia TO War, 
GAG wh Svo Ere Kad’ buas TLIGpEV ; 
(That this is not so is not ex- 
pressly proved, nor had Plato any 
need of proof, because the triplicity 
of existence directly contradicts its 
supposed duality, and the existent 
as such is only one, although it is 
a third together with the two ele- 
ments.) of ydp mov Toi ye dvoiv 
Kadoovres Odrepov dv (ca'ling only 
the one of them an existing thing, 
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as Parmenides and the Atomists; 
cf. Pt.i. 479 sq. ; 687 sqq.) dupbrepa 
duolws eivar Aéyere’ oXEddY Mev yap © 
duporépws (i.e. whether we call 
only the one or only the other an 
existing thing) &,aAN’ ob dvo elrnv. 
?AXnOH Aéyets. "AN Epa 7a duhy 
BovreoOe xadev bv; “Iows. ’AXN, 
& plro, phoouer, Kav obrw Td dv0 
héyour’ av capéorara ev. 'OpObrara 
eipnxas. By this explanation the 
above view seems to me to be per- — 
fectly justified. It might indeed 
be objected (Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
ii. 51) that the possibility men- 
tioned by Plato in the above pas- 
sage—that existence itself is sepa- 
rate from the two elements—is 
overlooked. ‘This supposition, it is 
true, is not expressly contradicted by 
Plato, apparently from the reasons 
indicated above ; but his design in 
mentioning it can only be to show 
the untenability of the assertion of 
an original duality of existence in 
any sense that could possibly be 
assigned to it. In the case before 
us, this is done by showing the 
contradiction such an assumption 
involves (viz. the necessity of three 
existents instead of the presu 
pesed two). The same argume 
would apply with equal fo 
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of moral and mental conditions, that there must be 
some other Being than that of Sense.!” The Parmenides 
takes up the question more generally and from a logical 
point of view (Parm. 137), developing both hypo- 
theses,—‘ the One is’ and ‘the One is not’—in their 
consequences. From the Being of the One, contradic- 
tions arise conditionally ; from the Non-being of the 
One, absolutely. It is thus proved that without the One 
Being, neither the thought of the One, nor the Being 
of the Many, would be possible: however inadequate 
may be the Eleatic view of the One Being, and however 
necessary it may be to rise from this abstract Unity 
excluding Plurality, to the comprehensive Unity of 
the Idea."* The proper connection of the Platonic 
doctrine, however, is more clearly marked in other ex- 
positions. 

The theory of Ideas, then, is grounded on these two 
main points of view, that, to its author, neither true 
Knowledge nor true Being seems possible without the 
Reality of Ideas. These points of view overlap, and 
are mingled in Plato’s expositions ; for the reason why 
Knowledge is impossible without Ideas is this: that 


against the assumption of three, ovx dmrodexduevor ws év odolas pwépet, 
four, or any additional quantity are treated with unqualified con- 
whatsoever, of original elements: tempt. 

and we herve really an indirect 1 This view of the Parmenides, 


assertion here of what has been which [ first propounded in my 


directly stated in the two otber 
cases, that the originally existent, 
qua existent, can only be one. 

W 246 E sq.; of. Theeet. 155 FE, 
where those who would allow 


iv xepotv AaBéoOat, wpdéecs 
kal yevéoets kal way 7d dbparov 


Plat. Stud. 159 sqq. ard defended - 
in the first edition of the present 

work, part i. p. 346 sqq., I cannot 

rubstantiate with greater detail in 

this place; besides the disserta- 

tions mentioned above, cf. Suvemihl 

Genet. Entw. i. 341 sqq. ; Ribbing, 

loc. cit. 221 sqq. 


i) Wa 


‘ mains in the soul even if the phenomenon be destroyed. 


that the material phenomenon has no true Being is 


tity ; not to the sensibly perceived but to the logically 
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ensible existence wants permanence and self-consis- 
ency, without which Knowledge is unthinkable. And 


proved by the impossibility of knowing it ideally. — 
The same conclusion is reached by the Platonic proofs 
of the theory as represented by Aristotle in his work on 
Tdeas,!® so far as we are acquainted with that work.” 
The first of these, the Adyou 2k Trav érioTnuwr, coincides 
with the proof above developed—that all Knowledge 
refers to the permanent, self-identical Ideas, The 
second, rd ev éwi woAAwr, is based on the proposition 
that the Universal which is in all particulars of the 
same Genus, must itself be distinct from these. The 
third (rd voeiv re pOapévrwv), which is closely connected 
with the second, proves the independent existence of 
Ideas, by the argument that the universal concept re- 


4 


‘Two other proofs, adduced by Alexander,—that things 
to which the same predicates belong, must be copied 
from the same archetype, and that things which are 
like one another can only be so by reason of participa- 
tion in one Universal,—concur with those already 
quoted from Parm. 132 and Pheedo 74. ‘The doctrine 
of Ideas therefore is ultimately based upon the con- 
viction that Reality belongs not to the Phenomenon 
with its self-contradictory divisions end variability, 
but to the Essence of things in its unity and iden- 
thought. | | 


19 (‘f, my Plat. Stud. p. 232 sq.,  ™ From Arist. Metaph. i. 9, 
and Schwegler and Bonitz ad loc. 990 b. 8 sqq. 22, and Alex. ad 
Arist. > - locum. 
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The theory being thus derived, we can also see how 
he hypothesis of Ideas connects itself with Plato’s his- 
orical position. Besides his relation to Socrates, Aris- 
otle refers us to the influence of the Heraclitean 
philosophy, and also to that of the Pythagoreans and 
Hleatics. ‘These systems,’ he says,”! ‘were followed 
| by the enquiries of Plato, which indeed on most points 
j were allied with the Pythagoreans, but in some par- 
ticulars diverged from the Italian philosophy. From 
} his youth he agreed with Cratylus and the Heracli- 
teans, that all things sensible are in continual flux, 
d that no knowledge of them is possible; and he 
emained true to that doctrine. At the same time, 
owever, he embraced the Socratic philosophy, which 
occupied itself with Ethical investigations to the exclu- 
} Sion of natural science, yet in these sought out the 
universal and applied itself primarily to determination 
of concepts; and so Plato came to the conclusion that 


being always liable to change. These classes of ex- 
istence, then, he called Ideas ; concerning sensible things, 
he maintained that they subsist side by side with Ideas, 
ad are named after them, for the Manifold which 
gears like name with the Ideas is such by virtue of par- 
cipation in the Ideas. This last definition is only a dif- 
ent expression of the Pythagorean tenet, that things 
e the copies of numbers.’ ‘ Moreover,’ continues Aris- 
‘le at the conclusion of the chapter, ‘he assigns re- 
actively to his two elements,—to the One and to 


*! Metaph. i. 6, beginn. Cf. xiii. 9; 1086 a. 35 sqq. 


~~ 


| 


y) 
~ 


dl 


| 


” of Ideas was historically developed ; the Eleatics an 


/ 


this conceptual knowledge the rule o as | action ; he e had 


~ victions, and combines with them what earlier philoso 


| position of all things.’ With those older phil 
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Matter,—the causes of good and evil; in which he w 

anticipated by some of the earlier philosophers, a 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras.’ This passage sums uf 
nearly all the elements from which the Platonic theor 


Megarians might, however, have been more expressly} 
mentioned. 'The Socratic demand for conceptual know-= 
ledge unmistakably forms the starting point of the 
theory; but Plato, by the utilization of all that the 
earlier philosophy offered, and in the direction which it 
_ traced out for him, enlarged this ground ; his greatness 

indeed, consists in his having been able to draw cont 
the result of the whole previous development, and 
shape from the given elements an entirely new crea= 
tion. Socrates had declared that all true knowledge 
must rest upon right concepts: he had recognised in 


shown that Nature herself could xplained a 


the concept of an End. Plato follows him in these con 


phers—Parmenides and Heraclitus, Kmpedocles an 
Democritus—had taught on the wmcertainty of t 
senses, and on the difference of rational Cogniti 
from Opinion “—together with Anaxagoras’ doctrin 
of the world-forming mind, and the intelligent di 


~ © See above, p. 170 =a , with attached to this doctrine, and w 

which compare vol. i. p. 476 8q.; conclusions he drew from it, and 

583 sq.; 651; 741 eq. the same time how he regr 
3 Plato himself, Pheedo, 97 B_ the absence of its further devel 

sq. (vide vol. i. 811); Phileb. 28 C, ment in Anaxagoras. 

sqq., tells us what importance he 
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phers, their view of knowledge was only a consequence 
{ their metaphysics; Plato, on the contrary, reduces 
ocrates’ principles on scientific method to the meta- 
hysical ideas they presuppose. He asks, How is the 
Real to be conceived by us, if only reasoning thought 
assures a true cognition of the Real? To this ques- 
tion Parmenides had already replied; The one eternal 
invariable Essence can alone be regarded as the Real, 
And a similar answer was given by Plato’s fellow- 
disciple Euclides, who may possibly have anticipated 
Plato in the formation of his system.% Plato was 
drawn to such a view by several influences. InW” 
the first place, it seemed to him a direct result 
|} ef the Socratic theory of conceptual knowledge that 
Something real should correspond to our concepts, 
“and that this should excel all else in reality as far 
as science excels all other ways of knowing in 
j truth.” Similarly it became clear that the object 
| of our thought must not be sought in the pheno- 
f} menon.” ‘This, however, ensued still more definitely 
from the Heraclitean doctrines of the flux of all things 
for the permanent element, to which our ideas relate 
‘ould not lie in the sphere of unconditional change? 
she Eleatic arguments against Plurality and Mutation 
re at any rate so far acknowledged by Plato that he 
‘cluded from true Being that unregulated movement 
unlimited Multiplicity—not comprehended in the 
ity of the Idea, not co-articulated according to fixed 
erences of kind—which the world of Sense appeared 


Le 


4 Vide Part i. p. 218 sq. °6 Ibid. p. 226. 
Vide supra, p. 225 sq. * Ibid. p. 228. 
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to him to offer.2® And Parmenides, having already 
on these grounds, denied to Being all sensible pro 
perties, and the Pythagoreans having, in their num-) 
bers, declared that which is not palpable to the senses 
to be the Essence of things*—Plato may have been 
all the more inclined to maintain the same of the Im- 
material which forms the subject matter of our con- 
cepts. Nor, lastly, must we estimate too lightly the 
influence of that esthetic view of the world which was 
always uppermost in Plato's artistic spirit. As the 
Greek everywhere loves clear limitation, firmly out- 
lined forms, definiteness, visibility, as in his mythology 
he places before us the whole contents of moral and 
natural life embodied in plastic shapes,—so does Plato 
' feel the necessity of translating the matter of his 
thought out of the abstract form of the concept 
_ into the concrete form of an ideal vision. It does not 
satisfy him that our reason should distinguish the quali- | 
fying realities embodied in things,—that we should 
separate them from the connection in which we per 
ceive them; they must also exist in themselves apar 
from this inter-connection; they must condense in 
independent essences, concepts must become Ideas. Th 
doctrine of Ideas thus appears as a truly Greek creatio 


reans, goes too far. Asclepius ( 
loc. Metaph.) corrects Aristotl 


23 Vide loc. cit. and note 92. 
Further details will be given in 


the paragraph on Matter. 

2 We shall find an opportunity 
later on to retarn to the importance 
attached by Plato to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines of numbers. Aris- 
totle’s statement, Metaph. i. 6 
beginn. that Plato had in most 
points adhered to the Pythago- 


but is also mistaken in his ass 
tion that ‘he ought to have said i 
all points, for Plato was a t 
rough Pythagorean.’ The sam 
statement was frequently made i 
the Neo-Pythogorean and Ne 
Platonic schools. 


*© Further particulars on the 
tion of the doctrine of Ideas to 
‘lier philosophic theories will be 
ven presently. Schleiermacher, 
h. d. Phil. 104, combats the 
.§ above-mentioned Aristotelian ex- 
lanation, and wishes to refer the 
as to a combination between 
raclitus and Anaxagoras—to a 
modelling of the doctrine of 
omoromeries. The theory is en- 
rely without historical justifica- 
on. Herbart, more correctly (in 
8 treatise, which will still repay 
rusal, De Plat. Systematis fun. 
nento, Werke, xii. 63 sq.), sees 
ne doctrine of Ideas a combina- 
of Eleatic and Heraclitean 
ements, but leaves entirely out 
account the main point, viz. 
@ Socratic conceptual philoso- 
7 The formula in which he 
is up the gist of his view: 
de Heracliti yévecw ovolag 
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d, more particularly, as a fruit of that union be- 
een the Socratic and pre-Socratic philosophy, which 
as accomplished in Plato’s comprehensive mind. The 
eas are the Socratic concepts, elevated from rules of 
10wledge into metaphysical principles, and applied to 
le speculations of natural philosophy concerning the 
sence and grounds of Hxistence.* , 
I]. The Concept of Ideas.—If, then, we would be 
lear as to the general concept and nature of Ideas, 
| primarily follows from the preceding discussion 
iat they are that which, 
$s unaffected by the change and partial non-being of 
he phenomenon, and, as uniform and self-identical, is 
mtouched by the multiplicity and contradictions of con- 


as unconditioned Reality, 


Parmenidis; habebis ideas Platonis 
(for which—in spite of Ueberweg, 
Unters. plat. Schr. 40—we could 
just as well say conversely : divide 
ovalay Parmenidis, &c.), is better 
adapted to the Atomistic doctrine 
than to that of Ideas: vide vol. i, 
687 sqq. 

*t In the first reference Plato 
calls the Ideas ovata (Phaedr. 247 C; 
Crat. 386 D; Phedo, 78 D; Parm. 
135 A); dtdios ovcta (Tim. 37 E); 
del dy (ibid. 27 D); dyrws dv, SvTws 
Svra (Phwedr. 247 C, E; Rep. x. 
597 _D); mavredGs dv (Soph. 248 
E; Rep. v. 477 A); xard ratra dy, 
woatTws dv, dei KaTa Tatra exov 
dxwrws (Tim. 35 A; 38 A; Pheedo, 
78 D ; cf. Soph. 248 B) ; the adjec- 
tive alrds or ab’rd 8 gore (Pheedr. 
247 D; Theet. 175 C; Crat. 389 
D; Soph. 225C; Parm. 130 B; 193 
D; 134 D; Pheedo, 65 D sq. ; 78 D; 
100 C; Phileb. 62 A; Rep. vi. 
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self-identical element (as the name of Ideas shows”) 


the Universal or Genus—that_ which _is conceived 
_by us in general_concepts. This alone it is whicl 


as early as the Thesetetus appears as the Essence 0 
things and the sole object of science;* with the 


507 B; 493 E; Tim. 51 B; is 
an equivalent term; cf. Arist. Me- 
taph. iii. 2; 997 b. 8; vii. 16, 
1040 b. 32; Eth. Nich. i. 4; 1096 
b. 34. Other passages may be 
found Ind. ‘Aristot. 124 b, 52 sqq. 
Parm. 132 © the Ideas are de- 
signated as &; in Phileb. 15 A sq. 
as évddes or wovddes. 

8 eijos and lida (for which 
pop@y is used Pheedo, 103 EF; 104 
D; Phileb. 12 C) signify in Plato 
generally any form or shape, espe- 
cially, however, species or genus 
(for as yet these were not distin- 
guished, vide note 94), and from 
a subjective point of view the Idea 
or general concept; e.g. Euthy- 
phro, 6 D; Gorg. 454K; Theet. 
148 D ; Meno, 72 C ; Phedr. 249 B; 
265 D; Soph. 253 D; Parm. 129 
C; 132 A-D; Symp. 205 B; 210 

' B; Rep. v. 454 A; vi. 507 B; 
viii. 544 D; Phileb. 15 D; 23 D; 
82 C ; cf. Ast, Lex. Plat. ; Brandis, 
gr.-rom, Phil. ii. 221 sqq. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Metaph. i. 6 
(supra, p. 233), Plato seems to 
have established this usage. Both 
ancients and moderns have in 
vain tried to discover any distinc- 
tion in the signification of the two 
expressions. Seneca e.g. has _ the 
assertion, of course not orisinal, 
that lééa is the exemplar, eTios 
the forma ab exemplari sumta 
—the archetype and the copy re- 
spectively. Further development 
of this is found in the Neo-Platonist 
Johannes Diaconus, Alleg. in Hes. 
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Theog. 452 Ox., who was indebted 
to Proclus for his knowledge. He 
says that (déa with a simple ¢ sig- 
nifies the purely simple, the adroéy 
the avrodvas, &c., eldos with a diph- 
thong ra ovvbera ex Puxijs TE Ka 
owparos 4h popphs (add Kai bAys) 
These are, of course, mere fictions 
I cannot agree with Richter (De 
Id. .Plat. 28 sq.) and Schleie 
macher (Gesch. d. Phil. 104), wh 
would make eléos signify the con 
cept of a species, ldéa the arche 
type ; nor with the view of Deu-9| 
schle (Plat. Sprachphil. 73), and 
Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 122), that 9] 
in eiSos we are to understand the |) 
subjective concept, in lééa the ob- 
jective fundamental form (Stein 
hart inverts this order, but acknow 
ledges both the expressions to 
essentially the same). A compa 
rison of the above and other pas 
sages proves that Plato makes no 
distinction at all between the two, 
as regards their scientific mean-7) 
ing; .cf. eg. Parm, 132 A sq. 
185-B. 

33 Theet. 185 B, after severa 
concepts have been mentioned 
Tadra 6) mdvra dd Tivos epi avrod 
diavoe?; odre yap &’ dxofs ore ¢ 
bpyews oldv Te 7d Kowdy ayBav 
wept abrav. Ibid. C: % 6é da tiv 
divayis 7b 7’ éwl race Kowdv Kal 
éxt rovrots bydot cor; 186 D (wi 
reference to this passage): é» pe 
dpa trois madhpacw (sensible in 
pressions) ovx &m émoripn, ev 6 
Tw wept éxelywy cvNoYyIoK@* obsto 


ticular.*® 


yap kal dd\Oelas évraida pev, ws 
foie, Suvardy dwvacba, éxet dé 
Sirarer. 
44 Phadr. 265 D (vide p. 199, 
where further proofs are ad uced) ; ; 
| ibid, 249 B. 
| ® E.g. 182 C, where the eldos is 
| designated as the é 8 émt maou 7d 
vonua érdv voei, play Twa odcay 
iéav,the év del bv Td ard él waow. 
135 A: ws ore yévos rt éxdorov Kal 
ovola air Kad’ abryy. Cf. Rep. vi. 
507 B: wodda Kaha... Kal woh 
dyada cal éxagra ors elval payer 
Te kal d:opifouev TH AbyW. .. Kai 
avrd 5} Kaddv Kal abrd d-yabdv kal 
‘obrw wept rdvrwv, & rére Ws WONKA 
erideyev, wad ad Kar’ ldéay ulay 
€xdorov ws pias odons riOévres 8 
€orw étxagrov mpocayopevouey .. . 
Kal rd per Oy opacbal Paper, vociaAar 
® ov, ras & af lidas vociodat pev 
pérGa 8’ of. Tim. 31 A starts on 
same supposition that for every 
urality an Idea must be assumed 
3 unity. 
4 Rep. x. 596 A: eldos yap ov re 
—&y Exacrov ciwbayev ridecIar wepl 
ixaoTa Ta TOANA ols ra’rdv byoua 
mipépouev, Ritter (ii. 306; of, 5d 
3) translates this 
dea is assigned to each thi fog which 
re designate as a number of things 
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rch for which, according to the Pheedrus, all Know- 
dge begins ;** which the Parmenides describes as 
one true Being;* to say nothing of the above- 
moted distinct and reiterated declarations. 
therefore, expressly defines the Idea as that which is 
common to the a4 of like name; Aristotle similarly 
fines it” as the év éwt roAXoy, _ on this founds 
is objection that it is a contradiction to assume 
the Universal as Substance and, in so far, as a par- 
The view of modern criticism * that Ideas. ./ >“ 


Plato,*® 


by the same name,’ and he infers 
that, inasmuch as not merely every 
individual but also every attribute, 
every condition, and every relation, 
and even the variable, can be set 
forth in names, and every name 
signifies an Idea, therefore the Idea 
cannot merely express general con- 
cepts. Here, however, the main 
point is neglected ; viz. that what 
the Idea corresponds to is the dvoua 
common to many things. 

. © Metaph. i, 9, 990 b. 6 (xiii. 
4, 1079 a. 2): Kad’ Exacrov yap 
dudsvupby 7h éore (év Tots eldeat) kat 
wapd ras ovcias (i.c. odciae in the 
Aristotelian sense, substances) rap 
re (? cf. Bonitz ad loc. ) Gdwv ay 
éorw & éwi roh\\Gv. Hence in what 
follows the é» émi woAdGy is men- 
tioned under the I’latonic evidences 
fur the doctrine of Ideas, vide p. 
232. Cf. Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 5 
30: GAN’ 6 wer Dwxpdrns ra xab*.ouv 
on Xwpiord érolee obdé rods opt- 
opovs: ol 5D éxwpicay cal ra roaiTa 
Tov bvruv idéas mpoonyopevoav. Ib. 
1079 a. 9, 32; Anal. post. i. 11 


er 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 
a 5 xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 8qq. 
Ritter, loc. cit., with whom 
Volquardsen agrees, Plat, Idee. d. 
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contain not only the Universal in the sense we associate 
with the word, but also the individual, besides being 
incapable of proof, is thus evidently opposed to Plato’s 
clear definitions, This Universal, which is thq idea, 
he conceives as separate from the world of Pheno- 
mena, as absolutely existing Substance.” It is the 
heavenly sphere, in which alone lies the field of truth, 
in which the gods and pure souls behold colourless, 
‘shapeless, incorporeal Existence ;“ the justice, tem- 


pers. Geist. 17 sq., without, how- 
ever, adducing anything new. Rit- 
ter brings the following points in 
support of his view: (1) what 
has already been refuted, note 
36. (2) The fact that in Crat. 386 D 
and elsewhere a permanent ex- 
istence is attributed not merely to 
things, but also to the actions or 
activities of things. From this, 
however, it does not follow that 
these activities individually—as 
distinct from their general con- 
cepts—go toform the content of the 
respective Ideas. (3) That according 
to Plato the soul is non-sensible 
and imperishable. But this is 
far from proving that it is an 
Idea, (4) That according to Theset. 
184 D, the individual soul is con- 
sidered ‘as an Idea, and (Phzdo, 
102 B) what Simmias is and what 
Socrates is, is distinguished from 
what is both of them. The latter 
passage, however, rather goes 
against Ritter, for what Simmias 
is and what Socrates is,—i.e. their 
individual existence,—is here se- 
parated from the Idea or common 
element in which both partake. In 
the first passage (Thest. 184 D), 
certainly the argument is that the 
single experiences of sense” coin- 


cide els wlay Twa lidav, elre puxny 
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elre 8 rt Set Kade: but the latter 
qualification only proves that in 
the present case we have not to 
deal with the stricter philosophic 
usage of (déa or eldos. The word 
stands in an indefinite sense, just 
as in Tim. 28 A, 49 A, 52 A 
(where matter is called an eiédos) ; 
59 C, 69 C, 70 C, 71-A; Rep. vi. 
507 E, &c.; and also in the pas- 
sage Theeet. 157 C, wrongly cited 
by Ritter on his side. It is dis- 
tinctly stated (Pheedo, 103 E, 104 
C, 105 C sq.) that the soul is not 
an Idea in the proper sense of the 
term. Vide infra. - 

49 This word, taken in the ori- 
ginal Aristotelian sense, signifies 
generally anything subsisting for 
itself, forming no inherent part cr 
attribute of anything else, and 
having no need of any substratum 
separate from itself.--Of course i 
we understand by substance, as 
Herbart does (loc. cit. Werke, xii, 
76), that which contains several 
mutable properties, itself remain 
ing constant in the permutations of 
these properties, we have every 
reason for combating as he does 
the assertion that the Ideas are 
substances. 

41 Pheedr. 247 C sq. 
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erance, and science that are exalted above all Becom- _ 
ng, and exist not in another, but in their own pure 
Hissence. The true Beauty is in no living creature in 
earth or heaven or anywhere else, but remains in its 
purity everlastingly for itself and by itself, in one form 
‘(abrd ca? avr ps0’ abrov povoedic aa ov), unmoved by 
the changes of that which participates in it.4? ‘The - 
Essence of things exists absolutely for itself, one in 
‘kind, and subject to no vicissitude.“® The Ideas stand 
as the eternal prototypes of Being—all other things 
are copied from them.** Purely for themselves (aira 
xa?’ aira), and divided from that which has part in 
them (xwpic), they are in the intelligible sphere (ré70¢ 
vonrog) to be beheld not with eyes, but by thought 
alone ;* visible things are but their adumbrations : 4 V 
| phenomena, we might say, are relative; the Ideas alone 


m" 


© Symp. 211 A. Steinhart (Pl. garded asa Genus. C’. further, Rep. 


Wk, ili. 424, 441; iv. 254, 641), 
following the Neo-Platonis’s (cf. vol. 
ili. b. 695; 723, 3, 2nd ed.), says: 
‘The Ideas must not be confounded 

with the general concepts of the 
qj understanding ’—‘in the Sympo- 
Sinm (loc. cit.) they are most de- 
cidedly distinguished from generic 
concepts: ’—‘the concept of Spe- 


Plat. Stud. ii. 75 sq.) and others in 
Opposing these views. ‘he con- 
nt of the Ideas is given by ge- 

tal concepts,—hypostatised by 
ato—without any difference being 
le between Ideal and other con- 
is: nor are Species excluded from 
e sphere of Ideas : every Spocies, 
cept the infima species, may be re- 


vi. 511 C (yv. sup. p. 168); Parmen. 
130 C sq. ; Phileb. 16 C (v. sup. 
206, 92); and subsequent remarks 
on the extent of the World of 
Ideas, 

*® Pheedo, 78 D: ded abrav éxa- 
orov 8 tori, wovoedes dv abrd Kad’ 
avrd, woatrws Kara Tabra exer xal 
ovdérore ovdauy ovdauds d\dolwow 
ovdeulay évdéxera, Phileb. 15 B; 
Tim. 51 B; vide note 6. 

* Tim. 28 A; Parm. 132 D; 
Theset. 176 E. 

*® P. 556, Pt. i.; Parmen, 128 E; 
130 B sq. ; 135 A; Phedo, 100 B; 
Rep. vi. 507 B (vide note 35). 

They are represented as such 
in the famous allegory of the Cave- 
dwellers, Rep. vil.: 514 B aq. ; 
516 E; 517 D. 


R 
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are absolute.*” In a word, the Ideas are, to use an 
illustration of Aristotle’s, ywprorat :—i.e. there be- 
longs to them a Being entirely independent of, and 
different from, the Being of things: they are self-sub- 
sistent entities.*? Consequently, those theories which 
have confused the Platonic Ideas with sensible sub- 
stances, hypostasized images of the fancy (ideals),” or 
with subjective conceptions, are neither of them correct. 
The first ° is now pretty generally abandoned, and has 
been already refuted by the preceding quotations from 
the Phedrus, Symposium, and Republic: we might 
also refer to the assertion of the 'Timeeus (52 B), that 
only the copy of the Idea—in general, the Becoming, 
not the truly Existing—is in space ; together with the 
corroborative testimony of Aristotle.*' It may be said 


47 Plato draws a distinction in 
a general logical sense between 
the xa@’ atvd and the mpds te: 
cf. Soph. 255 C (dAXN’ olual oe 
ovyxwpelv Tav Byrav Th pev aba 
cad’ abra, Ta Se mpds GAnAG del 
AéyetOa); also Parm. 133 C; Rep. 
iv. 438 A. Hermodorus, ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. says: 7&v byrev Td wev 
cab’ aura elvac Aéyes [TAdrwr], ws 
dvOpwrov kal immov, Ta dé wpos érepa, 
Kat ToUTwy Ta pev Ws mpds evavria, ws 
ayabdv Kax@, Ta 5 ds mpds Ts. But 
although this logical distinction ex- 
tends as such through both worlds 
—the world of sense and the world 
of Ideas (cf. on the Idea of the Re- 


lative, subter, note 126)—in a ~ 


metaphysical sense the Idea alone 
is an absolute. It is, as we have 
just been told, adrd xa’ avrd; 
while of the phenomenon of sense 
it is said érépov rds del péperat 
pdrractia, ia Taira év érépy mpos- 
jxer Tor ylyerOar (Tim, 52 C). 


‘Stud. 230. 


The laiter is a relative, only 
copy of the Idea—has its exist- 
ence only in and through this re- 
lation. © | 

48 Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 2; xiii. 
9, 1086 a. 31 sq.; xiii. 4; vide p. 
554, 1; Phys. ii. 2, 193 b. 35; 
cf. Anal. Post. i. 77 a. 5; Metaph 
i. 6, 987 b. 8, 29; and my Plat 


49 otolat as Aristotle calls them 
cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 30; 991 b. 1; 
iii. 6, 1002 b. 29; vii. 16, 1040 b 
26. How this determination hat 
monises with the other, that thing; 
exist only in and through the Ideas 
will be discussed later on.” 

50 Tiedemann, Geist. d, spek 
Phil. ii. 91 sq., where by ‘sul 
stances’ are understvod sensibl 
substances; cf. Van Heusde, Init 
Phil. Plat. ii. 3, 30, 40. . . 

51 Phys. iv. 1, 209 b. 33: Adve 
pévror Nexréov .. ,/ Sid rh ovK ¢ 
rémy Ta cldn. iil, 4, 203 a. & 
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that Plato speaks of the super-mundane sphere, and 


that his disciple describes Ideas as aio@nra aida.” 
But the figurative character of the former representa- 
tion is too apparent to allow of its serving as proof; 
and Aristotle’s remark is clearly not intended to convey 
Plato’s own view, but to disprove it by its consequence.” 
The other supposition, that the Platonic Ideas are sub- 
jective thoughts, is more prevalent. Hardly anyone 


“would now regard them as mere conceptions of human 


Ti\drwv 52 &w [rod odpavod] pev 
ovdev elvar cOua, od5é Tas ldéas, ded 
To wnidémov elvat abrds. 

5&2 Arist. Metaph. iii. 2, 997 b. 
5 Sq. 5 ef. vii. 16, 1040 b. 30. 

Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 231. 

54 Melanchthon, Opp.ed. Bretsch. 
xiii, 520; Buhle, Gesch. d. Phil. 
ii. 96 sq. ; Tennemann, Syst. d. 
Plat. Phil, ii. 118 sq. (cf. Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 296 sqq.), who makes 
the Ideas (viewed as archetypes of 
things), notions or envisagements ; 
viewed as in the spirit of man, 
_ works of the Deity. -Plat. ii. 125; 
iii. 11 sq. 155 sq.; Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii. 369 sqq. 

% This theory is met with in 
antiquity among the later Pla- 
tonists, and is general in Neo-Pla- 
tonism (cf. vol. iii. a. 726; b. 
105; 411 sq.; 469; 571,5; 694; 
723, 3, 2nd edit.), There, however, 
it was connected with the belief in 
the substantiality of the Ideas, and 
it was not observed that the two 
theories are contradictory. The 
same view of the doctrine of Ideas 


reason ;** but it has been maintained, even recently, 
that they have no absolute existence, but are only the 
thoughts of God.” This theory is as untrue as the 


is common among the Platonizing 
realists of the middle ages. Among 
the moderns, cf. Meiners, Gesch. 
d. Wissensch. ii. 803; Stallbaum, 
Plat. Tim. 40; Parm. 269 sqq.; 
Richter, De Id. Plat. 21 sq., 36 8q. ; 
Trendelenburg, De Philebi Cons. 17 
sq. The latter says that the Ideas 
are forme a mente artifice sus- 
cepte, creations of the divine rea- 
son, que cogitando ita ideas gig- 
nat, ut sint, quia cogitentur; and 
when they are described as abso- 
lute and as xwpecral, the meaning 
merely is that they continue in the 
thoughts of the Divinity indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of phzeno- 
menal appearance. Of., to the 
same effect, Rettig, Alria in the 
Philebus, &c. (Bern, 1866), 24 sq. ; 
Volquardsen, loc. cit p. 16 8q., who, 
to support his view, quotes certain 
dicta trom Rep. iv. 435, not to be 
found there at all, Kiihn, De 
Dialectica Plat. p. 9, 47 sq., ap- 

roximates to this view in suppos- 
ing that the Ideas (as was held 
by the Neo-Platonists) subsist in 


R 2 
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dther and is altogether wanting in proof. Plato's hav- 
ing been led to the doctrine of Ideas by his enquiry 
into the nature of knowledge proves nothing ; indeed, 
it is more in agreement with the objective derivation 
of Ideas.°° The description of the Ideas as archetypes, 
according to which Divine Reason fashioned the world,” 
or again, as the objects which human Reason con- 
templates,°° does not make them mere products of 
divine or human Reason. The Ideas are here pre- 
supposed by the activity of Reason, just as external 
things are presupposed by the activity of the sense 
which perceives them. Nor can this theory be de- 
duced from the passage in the Philebus (28 D, 30 
C), where the royal mind of Zeus is said to be the 
power which orders and governs all. Zeus here stands 
for the soul of the universe; that which he governs 
is the world,®® and reason, as is remarked, belongs 
to him from the cause above him—the Idea, which — 
is accordingly treated not as the creation, but as the 
condition of the reason that thinks it. The propo- 
sition in the Parmenides (134 C) that God has know- 
ledge in itself is not more conclusive ; for this having 
is expressly described as participation, and the gods, 
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not God, are spoken of® 


God as the most perfectly real ex- 
istence, and at the same time are 
comprehended by his thoughts. 
Similarly Ebben, Plat. id. doctr. 
78 sqq. 

56. Supra, p. 228 sq. 

@ Tim. 28 A; Rep. x. 596 A sq. ; 
Pheedr. 247 A. 

8 ‘Tim. 52 A, and frequently, 

69 Téde 7d Kadovmevoy Sdov, the 


as the possessors of that 


koopos Kal Hrcos Kal oedjvn Kai 
dorépes kal waca % mepipopa, the 
évavrol re Kal dpat kal pjves, 

© [ shall return to this later on. 

61 otxoty elrrep te GAXo abrijs 
émorhuns meréxet, ovK dv twa manr- 
ov 4 Gedy dalins Exew Thy axpiBe- 
oTdrny émioTiunv; . » . ovKory el 
mapa TH Oew arn éorly ... 7) aKpt- 
Beordrn émiorin ... EKEWOL ++ 
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knowledge. It is impossible to deduce from the pas- 
age that the Idea of knowledge as such exists only 
in the divine thought. And though, lastly, in the 
Republic (x. 597 B) God is called the Artist (omrje), 
or Creator (@vrovpyoc), who has created the ‘ Bed-in- 
itself,’ the Idea of the bed; it by no means follows 
from this that that Idea is only a thought of God, and 
has no existence except in the divine thought.” We 
‘must remember that this is not intended for a strictly 
philosophic explanation of the origin of Ideas ;®* and, 
‘that the Deity with Plato (as we shall presently find) 
as convertible with the highest Idea. Derived Ideas 
may very fairly be called his creations without in- 
volving the existence of the Idea only in the thought, 
and by the thought of a personality distinct from it- 
self. _ sessile 
The substantiality of Ideas is certified not only by | 

the testimony of Aristotle, but also by the above-cited — 


ovre yryviboxovet Ta 
| wpdyyara Oeoi dvres. 

_ © When we say, Giod made the 
world, we do not assert that the 


avOpwrea other hand the passages quoted 
vol. ii. b. 276 sq. 2nd edit.); so that 
we cannot make it any real cri- 


terion of scientific views. Thi; 


world is mercly a thought of God. 
% With the Greeks, as every- 
where else, whatever is not made 
by man (and consequently all the 
s of Nature) is referred to the 
‘Divinity. So here, the «rdivn év 
gvce otea is as such made by 
| But this is merely the ex- 
nation of popular religion, a 
- aly F eee euily 
' those who expressly eny the 
ttribute of moeiv to the Divinity, 
| Aristotle does (cf. De Ceelo, i. 
271 a. 83; Eth. N. x. 9, 1179 a. 
; 1. 10, 1099 b. 11; and on the 


is particularly true of the case 
before us; for the sake of symme- 
try, three different xAwozorot must 
exisi, to correspond to the three 
different sorts of xAlvac, 

% Hermann has therefore no 
reason for discovering in this pas- 
sage an entirely new development 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and an evi- 
dence for the later composition of 
the tenth book of the Republic 
(Plat. 540, 695); ef. Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 262 sq.; Stein- 
hart, iv. 258. 
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Platonic passages. Ideas which exist absolutely, in no 
other, but purely for themselves, which remain for ever 
the Archetypes of things, uncreated and imperishable, 
according to which even the divine intelligence moves 
itself, cannot at the same time be creatures of that in- 
telligence subsisting only in it,” owing their existence 
to it alone. The eternity of Ideas is proclaimed by 
Plato most emphatically, and regarded as the most 
essential of the characteristics by which they are to 
be discriminated from the phenomenon.” How then 
can they be likewise thoughts which first sprang from 
the thinking soul? This difficulty is not obviated by 
saying” that the origin of Ideas from the Divine 
Mind is not to be thought of as an origin in time: 
for not only an origin in time, but all and every 


origin is denied to them 


6-Cf, eg. the passage of the 
Symposium, 211 A. Could Plato 
have thus maintained that the Idea 

‘of the Beautiful existed absolutely 
in none other, if his own opinion 
had been that it did exist only in 
some other, viz. the divine, under- 
standing ? 

6 Eg. Tim. 27 D: etorw obv 
5) Kar’ éuhy 56fav rpGrov diaperéov 
rode* rh rd by del yéveow Se ovK 
yor, al rl 7d yeyvouevov pev del bv 
5¢ oddérore, &c. Ibid. 28 C; Symp. 
210 E. Aristotle frequently de- 
signates the Ideas as eternal ; e.g. 
Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 33; 991 a. 
26; ni. 2, 997 b. 5 sqq. 

6 Trendelenburg, loc. cit. 20; 
Stumpf, Verh. d. plat. Gott. zur 
Idee d. Guten, 78 sq. 

6 E.g. Tim. 28 C: réde 5é of 
ardduw érioxerréov wept abroo (sc. Tov 


by Plato.® Again, Plato 


xéapov), mpds wérepov Tay mapadery- 
pdrev 6 TexTawduevos avrov dietp- 
yagero, worepov mpd; Td Kara ravTa 


cai woabrws Exov Hmpds Td yeyouds. 


So in what follows: the creator of 
the world looked only pds 76 dtdcov 
not mpds 7d yeyov's. We see plainly 
that Eternity and immutability of 
existence on the one hand, and 
Becoming on the other; are to 
Plato opposite and contradictory 
antitheses ; the thought that any- 
thing could spring into being and 
yet be eternal and unchangeable, 
which is Trendelenburg’s view of 
the Ideas, is quite beyond Plato's 
intellectual horizon. Cf. Phileb. 
15 B: play éxdorny (each Idea) 
otcay del Thy cbrhy xal pire yéve- 
ow phre bdcOpov mpoodexouevyv. 
Further details, supra, note 6, p. 
228 sq. 
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himself mentions the supposition that Ideas may be 
merely thoughts, having no other existence than in the 
soul; and sets it aside with the observation, that if it 
were so, everything that participates in them must be 
a thinking subject ; it is self-evident, he says, that 
absolute entities as such cannot exist in us.’? And in 
another place,” he expressly guards himself against the 
notion that thé Idea of beauty is a ‘ speech or a know- 
ledge.’ Nor can Aristotle have been aware that the 
Platenic Ideas were the thoughts of the Essence of 
things, and not this Essence itself. Not only does 
he never imply that they have their abode merely in 
human or Divine thought,” but he describes them 
with all possible distinctness as self-subsistent sub- 
stances ;’* and on this presupposition, subjects them 
to a criticism which would be utterly groundless, and 


69 Parm. 132 B; ef. Tim. 51 C. 
It has been already remarked, Pt. 
ji. p. 254, 1, end, that Plato here 
has in his mind the nominalism of 
Antisthenes. 

7 Parm. 133 C: oluac av xal oe 
kai &Adov, boris abriy twa Kad’ 
abrhy éxdorou ovclav riferar elvcu, 
duoroyfioa ay mparov wer unoeulav 
airav elyar év quiv. mas yap dy 
avr) xa’ airhy Ere ely ; 

7. Symp. 211 A. 

72 Aristotle nowhere describes 
the Ideas either as thoughts simply, 
or as thonghts of the pty 
but, as we have already seen, he 
expressly calls them eternal sub- 
stances. Can we, however, imagine 
that if he had known anything of 
the theory discussed above, he 
would have neglected to object to 
ie doctrine of Ideas the contradic- 
tion between this determination 


and the other ? 

73 This is clear from the pas- 
sages cited supra, notes 48 and 48, 
and indeed from the single expres- 
sion xwpicrds, to explain which as 
Trendelenburg does (vide note 55) 
is made absolutely impossible by 
Aristotelian usage and iy the con- 
nection in which it is used of the 
Platonic Ideas. Cf. e.g. .(not to 
cite the whole of the passages a‘l- 
dneed, Ind. Arist. 860 a. 35 sq.) 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 89q.; 
xiii. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq., where he 
charges the doctrine of Ideas with 
a contradiction, in that the Ideas 
as concepts must be general and as 
xwpiorai individual. With Trende- 
lenburg’s interpretation of xwpr- 
ords this criticism is objectless: the 
archetypes in the thoughts of God — 
anterior to individual Being can 
only be general concepts. 
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must throughout have taken quite another turn, if he 
had understood by Ideas either concepts abstracted by 
us from things, or such prototypes as preceded things 
only in the creative mind of God.“ It is equally 
evident that he was unacquainted with any theory of 
the Ideas being the creations of the Deity. We are, 
therefore, fully justified in asserting that Plato held 
the Ideas neither as the thoughts of man nor of God.” 
But if the Real, which is the object of thought, must 
be a substantial entity, it cannot on that very account 
be conceived in the manner of the Eleatics, as Unity 


without Multiplicity, Permanence without Motion. 


7™ As regards the first of the 
above supposed cases (viz. that the 
Ideas are the concepts of human 
intelligence), this will be at once 
conceded. And as to the second 
not the slightest doubt can remain. 
Of all the objections of Aristotle 
against the doctrine of Ideas (a 
review of them is given, Pt. i. 
b. 216 sq. 2rd edit.), there is 
not a single one which does not 
lose iis force as soon as we un- 
derstand by the Platonic Ideas, 
not substantial and sclf-subsisting 
concepts, but the thoughis of the 
Divinity, expressing the essence of 
certain things. 

7 This definition is never men- 
tioned either in his account of 
the dcectrine of Ideas, or in his 
criticism of it, though the question 
was obvious (had he been aware of 
it)—How does the creation of the 
Ideas agree with their eternity ? 
(an eternity so strongly emphasized 
by Aristotle). Plato, in the dis- 
“quisitions which Aristotle hed 
heard, seems never io have re- 
_ ferred to the Deity (vide p. 76, 70) 


If 


as the agent through whom the 
Ideas are copied in things; still 
less would he have done so in order 
to explain the origin of the Ideas 
themselves, which were at once 
eternal and without origin. 

76 If we say with Stallbaum 
(Parm, 269, cf. 272; Tim. 41): ideas 
esse sempiternas numinis divini 
cogitationes, in quibus inest ipaa 
rerum essentia ita quidem, ut quales 


res cogitantur, tales etiam sint et vi © 
og 1 


sua consistant ... in ideis veran 
ovclay contineri, the question at 
once arises: Have the Ideas thie 
essence of things merely ag content 
and object, so that they themselves 
are distinct therefrom as subjective © 
and objective, or are they actually 
the substance of things? And how 
can they be so if they are the 
thoughts of the divinity? Must not 
we admit in full the inference by 
means of which Plato (Parm. loc. 
cit.) refutes the supposition that the 
Ideas are mere thoughts: 4 é« 
vonuatwy Exacrov elvac xal wdvta 
voewv, 1) voruata byTa avdénra eivac? 
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All is established as One, nothing (as shown in the + 
ghist’”) can be predicated of it; for as soon as we 
nbine a predicate with a anbjnat, a name with a 
ing, we at once introduce a plurality. If we say the 
le is, we speak of the One and of Being as of two 
ings ; if we name the One or Being, we distinguish 
s naming from the thing named. Neither can Being 
a whole,”® for the conception of a whole involves that 
parts; the whole is not pure Unity, but a Plurality, 
the parts of which stand in relation to Unity. If Unity | 
be predicated of Being, and Being thus becomes a Whole, 
4 is therein discriminated from Being; we have 
n consequently instead of One Being, two—the One 
and Being. If Unity does not belong to Being, and 
Being is therefore not a Whole, then, supposing the 
} conception of Whole to have a real import (the Whole 
as such exists), Being lacks the existence that belongs 
to the Whole, and is so far Non-existent. If it be 
maintained that there is no Whole, then Being would 
be deprived of magnitude, nor could it, generally speak- 
ing, be or become anything.’? But still less can the 
All be assumed as merely Multiplicity.° The right 
course must be to admit both Unity and Multi-¥% 
icity. How are they to be reconciled’ Only, 
before shown, by the theory of the communion 
_ concepts. If no combination of concepts were 


* 244 B-245 KE. De Soph. Plat. ord. (Kiel. 1871), 
3 Which must be the case ac- p. 9 sq., 38 sq.; and the authorities 

ns “ + ac Vide Pt. there quoted. Tt is impossivle for 
- oh to substantiate my view in detail 


ve presages Ti Vide p. 228 sq. 
sq.; Petersen, 
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possible, no attribute could be predicated of anythin 
different from the thing itself:*' we could, therefore, | 
only say of Being that it exists; in no relation, that it 
does not exist: whence, as a farther consequence, th 

Unity of all Being inevitably follows. This presup- 
position is, however, untrue, as indeed it must be, if 
speech and knowledge in general are to be possible.” 
Closer investigation convinces us that certain con- 
cepts exclude, while others are compatible with, and 
even presuppose, each other. With the concept of 
Being, for example, all those concepts are compatible 
which express any determination of Being, even when 
these are mutually exclusive, as Rest and Motion. 
So far, then, as concepts may be combined, the Being 
denoted by one of them belongs to the other. So far 
as they are different, or mutually exclusive, the Being 
denoted by one does not belong to the other; conse- 
quently the Being of the one is the Non-being of 
the other.= And as each concept may be combined 
with many others, but, as a concept, is at the same 
time different from all others, so to each in many 
relations there belongs Existence, but in an infinite 
number, Non-existence.** The Non-existent, therefore, 


81 The assertion of Antisthenes ; 
vide Part i. p. 252. 

82 259 D sq.; 251 B sq. 

®3 Motion e.g. can be united with 
Being, because it is ; it is, however, 
at the same time érepov rod dvros, 
for its concept is different from 
that of Being: ovxoiy 5h capes 7 
klynots bvrws ovx bv éore kal bp, 
érelrep To ovros peréxer. 256 D; 
254 1D. 


81 956 D: torw dpa e dvdyxy 
70 ph dv érl re kwijcews elvac Kai 
Kara wavTa Ta yévyn. KaTa wavra yap 
7 Oarépou piots Erepov drepyafouevyn 
Tov ovros Exacrov ovK dy motel, Kal 
évuravra bn Kara radra obrws obK 
ovra ép0ws époduev, kal wade, Sre 
peréxet TOU dvros, eval re kal dvra 
»». wept Exacrov dpa Trav eldGv mond 
pév dori 7d bv, Ametpov Fé wrHGe TO 


bh ov. 


Many.’ 


8 Cf. on this particularly 256 
B-259 B; 260 C. 

86 Jt is contrary to Plato's clear 
and definite opinion to reduce the 
doctrine of the xowwvia Trav yevv 
to ‘the possibility of scme things 

ynnecting themselves with others 
in the being of the individual,’ as 

tumpf does (Verh. d. plat. Gott. z. 
Idee d. Gut. 48 sq.). ‘fhe question 
put was (p. 51 D), not whether 
ing can partake in several Ideas 
t the same time, but whether 
ola, klvnots, ordocs can enter into 
mmunion with one another. We 

then shown that if it is abso- 
tely denied that xiyyots and ordocs 
rtake in ovcta, the consequence is 
they are not; if it is abso- 
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as well as the Existent ; 
ing, namely the Being of the Other (and therefore 
xt absolute, but relative Non-being, the negation of a 
terminate Being) and thus in every Being there is 
so a Non-being,—the Difference.”. : 

That is to say: the veritably Existent is not pure 
ut determinate Being: there is not merely One Ex- 
ent but many ; and these many stand reciprocally in 
he most various relations of identity and difference, 
cclusion and communion.* 

The Parmenides attains the same result, by a 
ore abstract and thoroughgoing dialectic discussion.” 
the two propositions from which the second part of 
this dialogue starts, ‘The One is’ and ‘The One is 
not,’ affirm the same as the two assumptions refuted 
in the Sophist—‘The All is One, and ‘The All is 
Both these propositions are reduced ad 
absurdum by the derivation of contradictory conse- 


251 


for Non-being is itself a 


lutely affirmed, then (not, as we 
should have expected, that any- 
thing in motion may at the same 
time be at rest, but) xlvnois te 
avr) wavrdracw tora’ ay, xai 
ordow madw avr Kkwotro, and so 
throughout, e.g. 254 B sq., 254 D; 
kiynows and orders ave duixrw mpds 
é\\jAW, Being on the contrary pex- 
rov duo Eorov yap Gudw sou, 
255 A sq.: neither xivnors nor 
ordots is ravrdv or Oarepov. 255 
sq.: klynots is trepov ordoews: it 
participates in Being, in radrdv and 
Odrepov, without being identical 
with them: it 7, and it is a 
Tavrov or érepov, &>. 

8 With respect to which cf. 
supra, note 187, 


252 


quences ; 


this exposition is closely 


bus® (14 C, 17 A), which unmistakably refers to it. 
The result of the earlier enquiries-is here briefly | 
summed up in the assertion that the One is Many, and | 
the Many, One; and this holds good, not only of that | 
which arises and passes away (rO yryvdmevov kal amoAAb= 
pevov), but also of pure concepts ;—they also are com- || 
pounded of One and Many, and have in themselves 


limit, and unlimitedness. 


thing appears to thought, now as One, now as Many.” 
_ Plato therefore declares true Existence to be only the 
Indivisible, 
space; but on the other hand, he does not conceive 
it, with the Eleatics, as one Universal Substance, but. 
as a multiplicity of substances, of which each without 
detriment to its Unity combines in itself a Plurality 


Eternal, Self-identical, 


8 ‘Vide p. 70, 56. 

15 B: the question is not 
whether a subject can unite in 
itself many attributes or a whole 
many parts—on this people are 
now agreed—but about simple or 
unit-concepts, mp@rov pev ef twas 
Sef roravTas evar povddas vwodap- 
Bavew dd70Gs odcas’ elra was ab 
Tavras, piav éxdorny otcay del Thy 
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and the inference is that true Being must be 
defined as a Unity including in itself Multiplicity. 
But at the same time, from the manner in which | } 
.the concept of Being is regarded in this apagogic | 
proof, and from the contradictions which arise from | 
that view, it is intimated that this true Being is © 
essentially different from empirical Being, which, | 
@ bounded by time and space, has no real Unity. With 


allied that of the Phile- | 


Hence one and the same 


Uncontained by 


abrhy Kal unre yéveow pire bNeOpo 
mpocdexouevynv, buws eivar BeBacd- 
Tara play ravrny’ pera 5é Toir’ é 
Tors yryvou.evars av Kal drrelpas elr 
dueomacuévny Kai Toda yeyorvia 
Oeréov, €€8 SAnv abrhv avrijs Xwpls, 
8 5) wdvrwy advvatwrarov dalvoir’ 
av, ravrév kal év dua év évi re Ka 
aoNQois ylyvecOu. Cf. quotation 
on p. 206, 92, 


® There is no objection to Rib- 
ing’s view (Plat. Ideenl. i. 336), 
at every Idea is ‘also a concrete 
stence,’ allowing that ‘ concrete’ 
wre has its true meaning, not of 
sible being or individual exist- 
nce, but simply (as in Hegel, when 
3 speaks of the concrete concept) 
fthe universally Determined. On 
‘the other hand, I cannot see what 
yp Hibbing has to object from a his- 
torical point of view against my 
assertion that the Platonic Ideas 
_Jare the universal, nor do I find any 
planation in the detailed discus- 
jon of the matter, loc, cit. p. 325 
" fisq., 355 aq. By saying that the Ideas 
e@ the universal, we mean that 
very Idea contains that which 
urs equally in several individual 
ings; these individual things 
yy be more or fewer, and the 
pe of the Ideas may be accord- 
y greater or less. It has already 
, 237 sq.) been incontrovortibly 
ved from Plato himself that 
is the Platonic doctrine; nor 
sl does Ribbing combat it, 
cit. 374. It is, therefore, in- 
istent of him to say (ibid.): 
© no more intended to define 
iversal by the Ideas than to 
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relations and determinations.” This was required ¢ 
y the origin of the theory of Ideas; the Socratic 
cepts, which form the logical germ of Ideas, arose 
m the dialectical combination of the different sides 
qualities of things into one. 
tion was indispensable to Plato; there would be an 
d of any participation of things in Ideas, as well 
s of any combination of concepts, if these were to be 
garded as Unity without Difference.” 


And such a defi- ' 


This, then, 


define the individual as the really 
existing ; he wished simply to show 
the necessity of a constant Being 
as separate from Becoming.’ That 
the latter was his intention is 
beyond all doubt; but (as unde- 
niably shown by his most definite 
explanations) he knew that this 
constant Being was only to be 
found in the universal existence 
of genera. He hypostasizes this 
universal; he attributes to it, as 
we shall find, even intelligence and 
life, and, generally, determinations 
which we are accustomed to attri- 
bute to individuals only. But we 
cannot say that he was still unde- 
cided as to its universality or not 
we can only say that to him these 
determinations did not seem in- 
compatible with the nature of that 
which ‘is thought of in general 
concepts. 

9! Plato himself emphasizes this 
point of view. Inthe above-quoted 
passages of the Sophist he proves 
that the combination of concepts 
and the recognition of a Manifold 
in them are mutual conditions, and 
in the Philebus, loc. cit., he finds 
the key to the problem of the 
simple or unit-concept compre- 


a 
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is the point at which the metaphysical doctrine of 
Plato most definitely diverges from that of the Elea 
tics, and shows that its concern is not the deni 
but the. explanation of Actual existence (des Gege 
benen). 

The union in Ideas of the One and the Many was als 
expressed by describing the Ideas as numbers.” Th 
view must have belonged to Plato’s later development 
it has no place in his writings. We can distinguis 
between his scientific and empirical treatment of num 
bers as well as of Mathematics in general ;* but h 
pure Mathematics is primarily a preparatory stage 
Dialectic, the numbers with which it has to do ai 
not Ideal, but mathematical numbers; not identi 
cal with Ideas, but intermediate between them a 
the things of sense.* Side by side with number 
the Ideas of numbers are also spoken of,” but on 
in the same sense that Ideas generally are oppos 


hending the Many of the pheno- Rhein. Mus, ii, (1828) 562 
menon, in the position that ‘the Gr.-Rém. Phil. 1. a. 315s 
actual includes unity and plurality, Ravaisson, Essai sur la Méta. 
finiteness and infinity. In the physique d’Aristote, i. 176 s¢ 
Parmenides, too, after the specu- Schwegler and Bonitz, ad lo 
lations about the participation of Metaph. (xiii. 6 %q.; Susem 
things in the Ideas (130 E sq.), Genet. Entw. ii. 525 8q.). 
we find that dialectical discus- % See p. 216. 
sion of which the last. result is  % Theso-called numbersin wh 
(vide p. 251) a progress from the (Phileb. 56 D), unlike units, 
pare Being of the Eleatics to the e.g. two armies or two oxen | 
expanded and manifold Idea. More numbered - together, the ap 
details on this point will be given ‘dpaTd 4 dwra odpara éxovres (R 
later on. vii. 525 D); the dpiOpot alcby 
2 Cf, my Plat. Stud. p. 239 as Arist. calls them, Metaph. 
sq., 236 nt.; Trendelenburg, Plat. end; xiv. 3, 1090 b. 36; cf, 
de Id. ect Numeris doctrina ex 5, 1092 b. 22 (dp. cwpuarexoi). 
Arist. illustr. p. 71 sq.; Comm. in © Rep, v. 479 B; Phaedo, 101 
Arist. de An. p, 232; Brandis in 
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) things: so that under the totality of Ideas, Ideas of 
umbers also appear,—not that Ideas in general are 
presented as numbers, or that all Ideas, as such, are 

t the same time denoted as being numbers. Aristotle 
ikewise points out that the doctrine of Ideas was in its 
rigin independent of the doctrine of numbers. The 
germs only of Plato’s later view may be perceived in 
some passages of the dialogues. The Philebus declares 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the universal Combine | 
tion ‘of the One and the Many, of the Limit and Un- ia 
limitedness, to be the keystone of Dialectic; ® this | 
dialogue, therefore, applies to concepts those laws 
which the Pythagoreans had demonstrated in num- 
bers. Plato further ®’ recognises in numbers and ma- 
inion! relations the connecting link between the 
Idea and the Phenomenon. Numbers represent the 
Ideas to us as the measure of the Corporeal and of 
that which is contained in Space: and if a symbolical 
expression had to be employed instead of a purely 
Jogical one, it was most obvious to express the Idea 
and its determinations in arithmetical formule. The 
actual blending of the two was first asserted by Aris- 
totle. According to his representation, the Platonic 
Ideas are nothing but numbers,” and when Platol 


6 Metaph. xii. 4, 1078 b.9: mepl 20 sq.; c. 8, end; c. 9, 991 b. 
Tay ideav TpHrov avrhv riv kara 9 sqq.; xiii. 6 sq. Further de- 
Sav dégav émirxenTéov, pnOev tails in the following note, and 
WATT OVT AS ais Thy Tov d.pcBudiv Plat. Stud. 239. Theophrastus, 
W, GN’ ws bwrédaBov €& apxjs of Metaph. 313 Br. (Fragm. 12, 13, 


Dro Tas liéas dijwavres eivat, Wimm.), refers to the same form of 
% Vide p. 206, 92. the doctrine: MAdrwp .. eis ras id€as 
- Aw = be shown later on, avarrwy, ravras 8 els rods dpiOuovs, 
chap. €x dé TovTwy els TAS apxas. 


Pig Mates a 6, 987 b. 
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said that things are what they are by reason of pat 
ticipation in Ideas, he only departed from the—Pytha 
gorean doctrine in distinguishing between mathematic: 
and Ideal numbers,’” and separating the latter, as t 
their existence, from things perceptible to sense." 
The more exact distinction between the two kinds ¢ 
numbers is this : that the mathematical consist of home 
geneous.-unities, which can therefore be reckoned to 
gether, each with each, whereas with the Ideal num 
bers this is not the case:!” consequently the forme 
express merely quantitative, the latter, logical.det 
minations. In the one, each number is like each 1 
kind, and only different in quantity ; whereas in th 
» other, each is discriminated from each qualitatively 
But a definite succession is also involved in the logt- 
* cal distinction of numbers. As the lower concepts are 
conditioned by the higher, the numbers correspond 
ing to them must also be conditioned; those whiel 
express the most universal and fundamental Idea 
must precede all others. The Ideal numbers hay 
therefore, as distinguished from the mathematical, thi: 
specific characteristic,—that in them there is a Before 
and After ;1° that is, a fixed succession. Though this 
100 ap.Ouol eidnrixol (Metaph. xiii. 102 Aristotle expressly treats 0 
9, 1083 a. 5; xiv. 2, 1088 b. this distinction, Metaph. xiii. 6-8 
b4, c. 3, 1090 b. 35), ap. ray namely, c. 6, beginn. c. 8, 1083 : 
etdav (ibid. x‘ii. 7, 1081 a. 21, c. 31. Cf. Plat. Stud. 240 sq. 
8, 1083 b. 3; xiv. 3, 1090 Db. 103 In my Platonic studies, 24 
33), ap. vonrot (ibid. i, 8, end), sqq., I referred this expressio 
mpwro. ap. (ibid. xii. 6, 1080 b. with Trendelenburg tothe mathe 
22, c. 7, 1081 a. 21 sqq.; xiv. 4, matical numbers, ag@fconsequent 
beginn.). The expression, 1. 6, 987 agreed with his conjecture, that i 
b. 34, is questionable. Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 11 (¢ 


101 Metaph. i. 6; especially p. ev duporépovs gaciv eivar Tov 
987 a. 29 b. 22 sq. apOpovds, Tov wer Exovra Td mporeEpt 


Kal vorepov ras lééas, Tov 5é waby- 
parixoy wapd ras ldéas) a wh has 
fallen out before éyovra. I must 
now, however, concede to Brandis, 
as Trendelenburg does, that this 
supposition is inadmissible, not 
merely because the manuscripts and 
commentators know nothing of it, 
but also because Priority and Pos- 
teriority are’ attributed to Ideal 
and not to mathematical number. 
In Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 a. 16, 
from the premiss: 7d pév mp@rdv 
Tt avrod [rod dpiOuot]r6 5’ éxdpuevor, 
frepav bv rp cldec Exacrov, we get 
the conclusion: xat roiro 7) éml 
Tay povddwy ev0ds imdpxer Kal 
forw dovpBrnros érogoty povas 
érogody pévads; 60 that those 
numbers are heterogeneous (acvp- 
Brrr of which, on account of 
their diversity in concept, the one 
is earlier, the other later. So we 
find in c. 7, 1081 a. 17: if all 
units were heterogeneous, there 
could be not only no mathematical, 
but no Ideal number: ov yap erat 
h dvas mporn.. . Ewreira ol ifs 
dpOuol. Hence a Before and After 
is supposed in the Ideal numbers. 
This is still plainer in what fol- 
lows, and Z. 35 sqq., where both 
times the povddes mpérepac xal 
Jorepat are substituted for the 
povdies dovuBdyro (cf. also c. 8, 
1083 a. 33). So too 1081 b. 28, 
where, in reference to the pwrn 
Suds, &c., it is asked: tlva zpbrov 
éx mporépuy povddwy kal borépwv 
ovyxeivra; further, p. 1082 a. 
26 sq., is very clear; Aristotle 

bjects inst the Platonic 
Ory numbers, that not 

ly all whole numbers, but 
2 parts of them as well, must 
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rm of doctrine was in great favour with the older 
Academy, and though much quibbling and scholastic 


stand in the relation of Priority 
and Posteriority; that they must, 
therefore, be Ideas, and that an 
Idea must consequently be com- 
posed of several Ideas (e.g. the 
Ideal Eight of two Ideal Fours). 
Further on, 1082 b. 19 s8q., we 
read: if there is an dpiOuds wrpadros 
kal dedrepos, then the units in the 
_ Three-by-itself cannot be homo- 
geneous with those in the Two-by- 
itself (ddidpopor=ctuBrAnro), and 
c. 8, 1083 a. 6, the supposition 
that the units of the Ideal num- 
bers are heterogeneous (didgopo = 
dovpBrynro) is met by the ques- 
tion: Whether they differ quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, and 
whether, supposing the former to 
be the case, al ynp@rac pelfous 7 
éXdrrovs kal al torepov érididdacow 
h rovvayriév; Finally, p. 1083 b. 
32, it is inferred that, as unity is 
prior to duality, unity must (ac- 
cording to Platonic doctrine) be 
the Idea of duality. Here, then, 
the Ideas stand in the relation 
of Priority and Posteriority. From 
these passages it is clear that 
with Aristotle the mpérepov xal 
derepov marks the peculiarity of 
the Ideal numbers, and at the 
same time some: light is thrown on 
the meaning of that expression. 
That number is prior out of which 
another proceeds; the number two 
e.g. is prior to the number four; 
four is prior to eight; for the Four 
—_— from the Ideal Two and 
the dvas dépioros, and from these 
the Eight proceeds (Metaph. xiii. 
7, 1081 b. 21; 1082 a. 33), only 
not (cf. Arist. ibid.) xara& mpéc- 
Geow, as if the Two were contained 
-in the Four, but by yévnots (what- 


8 
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pedantry have been expended upon the relation of num~- | 
bers to Ideas,!” it can only have had a secondary impor- 


ever may be the exact meaning of 
that mysterious phrase), so that 
one number has the other as its 
product. The Before and After, 
therefore, signifies the relation of 
the factor to the product, of the 
conditioning to the conditioned. 
In support of this interpreta- 
tion ae mes (Plat. de id. 
doct. p. 81) rightly refers to 
Metaph. v. 11, 1019 a.: 7a pev 
5} odrw Aéyerac mpdbrepa Kal vore- 
pa’ ra b¢ xara piow xal ovolar, 
dca évidyerat elvac dvev Addo», 
exeva 58 dvev exelvwv, uh’ (cf. 
Phys. viii. 7, 260 b. 17; Eth. 
Eudem. i. 8; Theophr. Metaph. 
ii. p. 308, 12 Br., where the dpyai 
correspond to the rpérepaand 7a. 0rd 
ras dpxas to the borepa) Fj dcarpéoes 
éexpioaro Tiddrwr, Cf. also Categ. 
c. 12: mpbrepoy érépou erepov 
Aéyera TeTpaxas, mpGrov wév Kal 
Kupubrara Kara xpévoy .. Sevrepov 
be 7d wh dvrictpépoy Kara Ti Tov 
elvat axo\ovOnow, olov rd év Tay 
dio mpbtepov’ Svoiv per yap dvrwy 
axorovdet evOds 7d ev elvan, Evos dé 
dvros ovK dvaryKaiov S¥o0 elva, &e. 
Plato, Parm. 153 B: mwdvrwv dpa 
7d év mparov yéyove Tay apiOuov 
éxdvrev.. . . mparov bé ye, oluat, 
yeyovds mporepov yéyove, Ta be 
&\da vorepov. The consideration 
which formerly made me doubtful of 
this, viz. that according to Metaph. 
iii. 3, 999 a. 12, there is no Before 
or After in individuals (droua), I 
no longer consider of any import- 
ance. Though these are condi- 
‘tioned by some other individual 
thing, still in individual exist- 
ences (into which the lowest 
concepts of species finally resolve 
themselves—and it is these alone 
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there is a Before and an After, 


which Aristotle is considering, cf. 
p. 998 b. 14 sqq.) we find, not ihe 


relation of Conditioning to Condi- | 
tioned, of higher to lower concept, — | 


but a logical co-ordination. but 
how can this view of the Before 
and After ‘be reconciled with the 
statement (Metaph. iii. 3, 999 a. 
6; Eth. iv. 1, 4, 1096 a. 17; Eth. 
Eud. i. 8, 1218 a.; ef. my Plat. 
Stud. p. 243 sq.) that Plato and 
his school supposed no Ideas of 
things in which there is a_Be- 
fore and After? Against Bran- 
dis’ expedient, of taking the mpé- 
repov kat wtorepov in these pas- 
sages in a different sense to that 
of those previously quoted, viz. 


here as signifying numerical, in | 


Metaph. xiii. as signifying con-— 
ceptual sequence, 1 must repeat — 
my former objection (which Suse- 
mihl, loc. cit. ii. 527, has not | 
succeeded .in refuting) that a 
technical expression like mpérc- 
pov kai torepov used by the same 
writer in the same way and in 
analogous connection, cannot pos- 
sibly have opposite meanings. 
Hitherto everything proves satis- 
factorily that the « expression, 
‘Things in which there is a Be- 
fore and an After,’ was the stand- 
ing denotation in the Platonic 
school for the peculiarity of cer- 
tain numbers. How could this 
expression be used to signify the 
exactly opposite me of 
another class? The difficulty 
comes before us in another way. 
If we ask why no Ideas were 
presupposed of things in which 


Aristotle answers: Because things 
which are separated in species, 
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tance in its bearing on Plato’s original system,—other- 
wise more decided traces of it must have been somewhere 


but at the same time stand in dor’ ove dy etn xowh rs ext TobTwv 
4% definite relation of sequence, (déa (or as it is put subsequently : 
so that one of them is always 3% \opv ws ovx ay eln xowdv Tt Kadddov 
first, another second, &c. cannot xai é). For the same reasons, 
be reduced to any common con- numbers, if they stand as con- 
cept. This reason is stated, Polit. ceptually separate in the relation 
Hii. 1, 1275 a. 34 sqq.: Act 8 of the Before and the After, can 
Hh NavOdvew, Bri Trav mpayudrwv be reduced to no common concept, 
éy ols re twoxelueva Siagdépe: rG and therefore to no Idea. But it 
eldet, kal 7d wer aire éori zparov is in this relation that the Ideal 
Td € detrepov 7d 5 exduevov, 7% ‘numbers stand, and the Ideal num- 
Torapdray ovdtv éotw, y Toadra, bers only. There is consequently 
7) Kowdv,  yAloxpws. This is no Idea which includes them all in 
just the case in the constitu- itself. Each is an Idea by itself 
tion of states: they are eldec dia- (cf. Metaph. vii. 11, 1036 b: 15, 
pépovoat aAdijdww; at the same where the following statement is 
time, however, al pév vorepat ai 62 put in the mouth of the advocates 
mporepar; for the perverted are of the doctrine of Ideas: &ma pév 
necessarily later than the good ‘yap elvae ravrd 7d eldos Kal od rd 
states, from the deterioration of ldos, olov Svdda—the adbrodvas— 
which they take their rise. The xat 7d eld0s duddos), which in- 
question, therefore, cannot be cludes in itself a plurality of 
answered according to the con- homogeneous things (e.g. the Ideal 
cept of the wodirys by any ade- duality, the avrodvas, includes all 
quate definition—no characteristic mathematical. dualities), but all 
mark can be given which is ap- of them together have no Idea 
plicable to all. On the same above themsclves, as they cannot 
ground, Aristotle, Eth. N. loc. cit., be brought under a common con- 
| Supports an objection against an cept. The Ideal two, three, four, 
Idea of the Good. The origina. &c., are specifically distinct ; they 
tors of the theory of Ideas, he says, are not co-ordinated as species 
ov érolovy lééas év ols rd mpdrepow in juxtaposition, but are to be 
Kai 7d Uorepov Eheyor, dibrep obdé subordinated as prior and _pos- 
Tay dpiOuav liéay Kareokevagoy, terior, conditioning and condi- 
eorinely, they ought to suppose tioned; they therefore cannot be 
Idea of the Good ; for the Good looked upon merely as separate 
occurs in all the categories; there expressions of one Idea, the Idea 
a Substantial Good (Divinity and of number, Eth, End. i. 8, also 
ous), a Qualitative, a Quantita- contains a reference to the doctrine 
a Relative Good, &c.; the of Ideal numbers: én ép dco 
stantial, however, precedes the wimdpyes 7d mpbrepov nal borepoy, 
alitative, &c.; the Good, there- ode &ort xowdy re Tapa radra xal 
falls under the determina- roiro xwpicrdy* ely yap dy tm rob 
n of the Before and the After, mparou mpérepov’ mpébrepov yap 7d 
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4) found in his works. The main point, to him, is the 
/ thought which underlies the doctrine of numbers—that, 


Kowdy kal xwpiordv bia 7d dvaipov- Ta el6n. TobTwy yap doxet wddiora 
pévov Tod Kowod dyaipeioOa 7d elvar -yévy. Moreover, of those 
arparov. olov el Td durddcvov mp&rov cases ewrov 76 pev Bédrtiov 7d Ge 
say rodd\amAaclwy, ovx évbéxerac xetpov, there can be no -yévos, for | 
7) woddarddctov Td Kow KaTyyo- the better is always prior. Aris- 
povpevoy elvar xwpiotév. eoracyap totle is speaking quite generally, 
700 durdactov xporepoy, el ouyBalyer but in the example that he quotes: 
7d. kowdv elvas Thy idéay. In the olov ef mpdrn rav dpibyav 7% duds, 
words, 7d dirAdovov, &c., Eudemus he seems to have the mpiu&ros 
undoubtedly had in view the Pla- dvas in his mind (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
tonic theory of the indefinite 1081 a. 23, b. 4), which alone is 
duad from which, through its con- qualified to be an example of that 
nection with the unit, the zpéry in which the Before and After is, 
dvds must proceed as the first this being supposed to exist only 
actual number (Metaph. xiii. 7, in the Ideal numbers. However, 
1081 a. 14; 21, 1081 b. 1 sqq.). the interpretation of these words 
The only peculiarity is that in is of no importance to the present 
order to prove the impossibility of question, I cannot agree with 
an Idea of that in which there is Susemihl, loc. cit., that ‘neither 
a Before and an After, he lays Eudemus nor Aristutle would bave 
stress on the supposed separate expressly proved the impossibility 
existence of the Ideas. In Metapfi. of Ideas of the Ideal numbers, be- 
iii, 3, this reference to the Platonic cause the impossibility is self- 
Ideal numbers appears to me to evident.’ It is not proved, either 
hold good ; altbondh Bonitz (Arist. in Eth. Eud. i. 8, or Metaph. iii. 
Metaph. ii. 153 sq. 251), while 3, that there are no Ideas of the 
agreeing generally with the above Ideal numbers. In the former pas- 
explanation, here and v. 11 (ibid.) sage it is shown that there are no 
denies it, with the concurrence of Ideas of the things in which the 
Bonghi (Metafisica d’ Arist. 115 Before and After is, and the num- 
sq.; 253 sq.) and Susemihl. Aris- bers are merely taken as an ex- 
totle raises the question, whether ample, but not the only 

the yévn or the évurdpxovra example. In the latter there i 

(the material elements of things) .no proving at all; it is laid down 
-are to be considered as dpxai, as something acknowledged, and 
and remarks among other objec- again illustrated by the numbers, 
tions to the first of these suppo- only by way of example. And 
sitions; ru év ols 7d mpdrepoy kal it is far from being self-evident 
Yorepby éort, otx olov re 7d emi that there can be no Ideas 
rovrwy eval re rapa Tatra. olov el Ideas ; indeed, Aristotle, Metaph. 
axpurn Tov apOuay 7 duas, ob Eorae 1. 9, 991 a. 29 8q,, xiii. 5, 107 
Ts dptOuds rapa Ta elin7Gv appar b. 3, remarks that Ideas of Idea 
dpolws 5¢ ode cxFua wapa Ta eldn are a necessary Consequence of th 
rav oxnedrwv. Still less, in any doctrine of Ideas. Still less can 
other cases, will the yévn be rapa concede to Susemibl that my vie 


in Reality, 
ombined, 


is inadmissible in the passage of 
Eth. iv. 1, 4.  Susemihl thinks 
that, as the Good, an Idea of which 
the Idea of the Good is, is not it- 
se!f this Idea, the numbers of which 
Plato supposes no Idea, cannot 
themselves be the Ideal numbers. 
But because the separate kinds of 
the Good, which Plato reduces to 
| one Idea, are not themselves Ideas, 
@ =wecan by no means infer that the 
| numbers which he does not reduce 
to one Idea, are likewise not Ideas. 


However, in the comparison of the. 


several kinds of Good with the 
several numbers, the point is not 
vhether one or the other are Ideas 
r not, but only that in both the 
efore and the After is found. 
ristotle says that whatever stands 
1 the relation of the Before and 
» After, has, according to Plato, 
Idea. But not merely do the 
ers (as Plato su ) stand 
this relation, but also the several 
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Unity and Multiplicity must be organically 


Plato is opposed to the distinctionless Unity of the 
Eleatic Substance. He declares himself equally against 
_its motionless Invariability: and here he is in colli- 
sion with his friend Euclides, who at that time ap- 
pears to have admitted the Plurality of Being, while 
a denied to it all motion and activity.’ This view, 
“says Plato, would make Being incognizable for us, 
and in itself lifeless and irrational. 
ticipate in Being, we must act upon it, or be acted 
upon by it: if we are to know Being, a capacity on 
ts side of suffering (racyew, the power of becoming 
known) must correspond to our faculty of knowledge. 
And suffering without motion is impossible. If true 


lf we are to par- 


kinds of the Good. Therefore, there 
can no more be any Idea of these 
than, according to Plato, there can 
be of the numbers. This conclu- 
sion remains equally valid, whether 
Plato says of the Ideal or the 
mathematical numbers, that they 
stand in the relation of the Before 
and the After, and therefore can be 
reduced to no Idea. 

14 Particulars on this 
below. 

105 Cf. Part i. p. 218 sq, 

10 Soph. 248 A sqq.; Grote 
(Plato, ii. 439 sqq.) has mistaken. 
Plato’s meaning in trying to prove 
that Plato here represents the 
Ideas as something relative—ex- 
isting merely in relation to the 
knowing subject—and that he 
thereby returns to’ the theory of 
Protagoras, refuted in the Thee- 
tetus. Plato does not say that 
the existence of the Ideas is con- 
ditioned by our knowledge of them; 


point 
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Existence is not to be without mind and reason, it 
must also have life, soul, and motion.!” 
deny to it all permanence of Being, if knowledge is to 
be possible; yet we must not conceive it as absolutely 
unmoved,'”® but as possessing reason, life, and energy. 
~The concept of Being must be reduced to that of 
Power.’ Ideas are described as something ‘ energetic,” 


what he asserts is merely that the 
Ideas, among other attributes, have 
the attribute of being known by 
us, If we follow Grote we must 
suppose that in speaking of a know- 
ledge of the Absolute or of the 
deity, we are at the same time 
making them into relatives of some 
sort. 

17 Loc. cit. 248 E sq.: Ti dé 
awpos Atés; os aXnOGs Klynow xai 
Swhv kal puxhv xal gdpbvnow F 
pesiws mrecOnobueba Ty wavrehOs 
bvre wh wapervar, unde Sav adrd unde 
dpovery, GANA ceuvdy Kal dy.or, 
voov obK Exov, axivyrov éords elvac; 
—~Acwov pdvr’ av, & Eve, Nbyov 
ovyxwpotuev.— ANG voov wev Exew, 
Sony 6é wh Popev;—Kal was ;— 
"ANG Taira pev duddbrepa Evovr’ 
alr@ héyouev, ob phy év Wuxn ye 
Pjoouev abrd exew atrd; Kai tl’ 
ay @repov éxou Tpdrov;—’ ANG SHra 
voov pev Kal Swhy Kal Puxny, axivy- 
Tov wévro Td wapdrav Euyuxov dv 
éardvat;—IIldvraguovye ddoya tadr’ 
elvac paiverat. It is impossible to 
understand. this passage as Her- 
mann does, viz. that intellect and 
motion are declared to be a true 
Being, but are not attributed to 
all true Being. 

108 Loc. cit. 249 B sq.: EvuBalvec 
D ofv, & Ocalrynre,dxwihruv Te 6vTev 
voir unievi mepi undevds elvar unda- 
pov. « TH OH Pirocddy . . Taoa, 
ws Eoxev, dvdyxn bd radra, unre 
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We cannot 


Tav év } Kal Td rodNa el5n Ae yovruw 
Tv) wav éornkds drrobéxerOat, K.T.X. 
109 Toc. cit. 247 D Plato meets 
the Materialists with the funda- 
mental position: \éyw 5} 7d Kal dmrot- 
avoov Kextnuévoy Stvauty elr’ els rd 
wove Erepov Grioiy wepuxds elr’ els 
7) wadeivy Kai outxpsrarov brs Tov 
pavrordrov, Kav el pdvov elodmag, 
way Tovro évrws elvac’ TiPenat yap 
dpov dplvew ra dvrTa, ws torw ovK 
&\Xo re why Sivas. Even this — 
position, we are told, 248 C, is 
not conceded by the Megarians, 
because doing and suffering be- 
long merely to Becoming, and 
as the above instances will hold 
good on the other side, the de- 
termination that the existent 
is nothing else than divayis, is 
proved quite generally of alk 
that is real and actual. I can- © 
not agree with Deuschle (Plat. 
Sprach, phil. 35) that we are to 
understand by dvvauts not power, 
but possibility of entering into 
relation with anything else. 
the first place we can scarcely 
believe that Plato defined the évrws 
bv by the concept of possibility, 
the very concept to which Aristotle 
reduces the Platonic wh bv, Matter. 
Again, no single passage is to 
be found in Plato where divans 
signifies mere possibility; it in- 
variably means power or ability 
wherever it stands in a connec- 


jon analogous to that under dis- 
ussion. Finally, Plato himself ex- 
plains unmistakably what mean- 
ing he attached to the expression, 
in Rep. v. 477 C: pijoouer Suvd- 
pecs yévos Tt Ta dvTwy, als 5H Kal 
— Qpeis SuvducOa & SuvdueOa Kal dddo 
wav iti rep av divnra, olov Xéyw 
By kai dxony, etc. Each of theso 
Guvduecs is something colourless 
‘and shapeless, generally speaking 
something not un object of sense, 
only known in its operations, i.e. 
in a word, power. Stumpf, again 
| ot. d. plat. Got. z. Idee d. 

wuten. 19, 30), asserts that Plato 
nowhere calls the Ideas efficient 
and we" causes; that Soph. 
248, D sq., he attributes to them 
merely the passive motion of be- 
| coming known, not the faculty 
of peeing, something else in 
motion. This latter passage is 
quite irrelevant: for though Plato 
proves that the Ideas, in so far 
as they are known, suffer or 
are passive and therefore also 
moved, they are not excluded from 
the possiblity of having active 
as. well as passive faculties, 
Stumpf, in order to support 
this view (to say nothing of the 
passages which I quote trom the 
ypublic and the Philebus), is 
obliged to pervert the perfectly 
ear enunciation of the Phedo 
(quoted in the following note) 
ad the definite statement of 
ristotle: while with regard to 
e Sophist he has to maintain 
soul is attributed to the Ideas 
ly ‘in a broad sense,’—as having 
movement, but not the faculty 
operating on anything else. 
t even this self-movement is an 
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the Phsedo, where they are made the proper and only 
‘flicient causes of things; and still more definitely 


activity, and presupposes an active 
power. 

110 95 E, Socrates passes on to 
speak of the doctrine of Ideas 
with the remark: we have now 
wepi yeverews Kai POopas Thy airiav 
duarpayparevcac@a. In his youth 
he had been addicted to natural 
philosophy, to searching out the 
causes of things, da rl yi-yverac 
€xacrov kal dia ri ardddXvTac Kal 
da rl ort; he gave it up, however, 
without having attained any satis- 
faction, Hence he was all the 
more sanguine about the Nous of 
Anaxagoras. As a cosmoplastic 
Mind must adjust everything for 
the best, he had hoped to hear 
from Anaxagoras the final cause 
of all things. In this hope, how- 
ever, he was miserably deceived ; 
instead of intellectual causes An- 
axagoras had only mentioned 
material causes. But in reality 
these are merely the indispensable 
means (€xeivo dvev od Td atriov ovK 
ay wor’ etn atriov); the actual and 
only operative causes are the final 
causes (riv 5é rod ws olév re BéX- 
tiara [-ov] avra [he is speaking of 
the heavenly bodies] re@jvar diva- 
pw otrw viv xetoOa, ravrny obre 
Snrotew obre twa olovrar dauovlav 
loxdv Exew ... Kal ws ddnOds 
Trayabdrv Kai déov Evvdeiv kai Evvexery 
ovdév otovra, 99 B). As then no 
one has proved these causes to be 
in things, he has himself looked 
for them in the Ideas, and so sup- 
poses that it is the presence of 
the Idea (the xaddv ard, etc.) of 
anything which makes a thing 
what it is. In the whole of this 
explanation not merely is there 
no distinction drawn between the 
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in the Philebus, where Plato ascribes to the highest 
cause (by which we can only understand Ideas),™ 


conceptual, the efficient, and the 
final cause, but. all three are 
clearly enunciated as one and the 
same. The Ideas, or, in Aris- 
totelian terminology, the conce 

tual or formal causes, are to do 
just what Plato sought for in vain 
in Anaxagoras, viz. to bring out 
the dpucrov and Bédrcorov; they 
coincide with the final causes. 
Plato declares his unwillingness 
to have anything to do with any 
other causes besides these (100, 
D: ra phy adda xaipew €&, rapdr- 
Topat yap év Tols AdAots WHoL, TOVTO 
dé dmdads cal dréxvws xai tows 
etiOws éxw map’ euavT@ 8re ovK 
@\X\o te moet [that which is 
beautiful] xaddv % H Exelvou Tod 
Kadov elre wapovola cize xowwvia 
elre 8iry 5H kai brws rpooyevouery * 
ob yap re Tovro diicxuplfouat, 
GAN’ Sri 7G KaAQ WavTa TH Kara 
ylyverac xadd). They are suffi- 
cient for him, nor does he find 
any further principle neccessary ; 
they are, as Aristotle says, in 
the passages quoted, p. 398, J, 
on the occasion of the passage 
before us, Kai rod eivae xal Tod 
ylyvecOa atria, alria Kal yevérews 


kal @Oopas. 

11 Plato (Philebus, 23 C sqq.3 
cf, 16 C) makes a fourfold di- 
vision: the Finite, the Infinite, 
the Compound of the two, and the 
Cause of the Compound, He goes 
on to describe the Infinite in such 
a way that we can only under- 
stand by it the so-called Platonic 
Matter. By the Compound of the 
two he means the world of sense, 
in so far as it is ordered by defi- 
nite proportions, the yéveors els 
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‘we understand by airla the Di- 


ovclay éx ray werd ToD wéparos ax- 

epyacpéver pérpwv. Brandis (gr.< | 
rom. Phil. ii. a 332), Steinhart 
(Pl W. iv. 641), Susemihl - 
(Genet. Entw. ii. 13), and Rettig 
(Airla in the Philebus, &c. Bern. 
1866, p. 13 sq.) refer the Finite to 
the Idea; the fourth principle, the’ 
Cause, must, they think, signify 
the Divinity—either as identical 
with the Idea of the Good, or (as 
Rettig would have it) the creator” 
of this and all other Ideas. But— 
with regard to the first of these 
suppositions: Would Plato, who 
otherwise always opposes the Ideal 
world, as a whole, to the phenome-— 
nal world, have made in this one case 
such a total distinction between 
the highest Idea and the derivative 
Ideas, as to place them in two 
quite separate classes, and to par- 
allel the distinction between them 
by that between Idea and pheno- 
menon? If, on the other hand, 


vinity as the creator of Ideas dis- 
tinct and separate from the Idea of 
the Good, this view is not only 
opposed by all the reasons (to be 
discussed later on) which favour 
the actual equalisation of the Good 
and the Divinity, but also obliges 
us to refer the Good to the sphere 


as the airla émirjuns Kal ad7- 
Oeias. In the Philebus (64 C sqq.) 
it is clearly described as the Cause 
of the Compound; even a product 
of the good, voids and émoripn, 
(28 C sqq.; 31 A) is classed 
with the airla, And Plato’s de- 


ription of the wépas is not at 
suitable to the Ideas. To 
finite (p. 25 A, D) must be- 

ng everything which does not 
mit (d¢xecOat) of more or less, 
‘bat only of the opposite determi- 
ations, wparov jyev 7d Icov xal 
rérnra, pera be 7d Icov Td duwda- 

. Kal wav Sri wep av pos apiOuov 
“Gpiduss 1) wérpor J mpds perpor, 
hat is to say, everything which 
is capable of exact numerical and 
hetrical determination. The sphere 
“of mathematical relations is thus 
| early denoted by what would be 
‘avery imperfect description of the 
Ideal world. The field of the Ideas 
is in no way limited to numerical 
and metrical determinations. And 
it is improbable that this point of 
view is emphasised ‘merely in 
opposition to the amecpoy without 
excluding the other determinations 
-of the Ideas’ (Brandis, loc. cit.), 
because Plato clearly intends to 
give an accurate and universally 
valid enunciation of what we are 
9 think of under the different 
principles. Further, as voids and 
émiorin are reckoned not under 
the wépas, but under the fourth 
inciple, the airia (v. sup.), and 
B according to a well-known 
adamental principle of Plato’s 
upra, p. 225 sq.) the value and 
uth of knowledge depend on the 

are of its object, the Ideas, 
shich are the highest object of 
ntemplation for vods, and through 

» possession of which knowledge 
such originates), cannot be 

ed a degree lower, in the 

ere of the wépas. Finally 27 
3qq-, the preference is given to 
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son and wisdom; and thence deduces the adaptation 
"means to ends in the economy of the universe.’” 


the composite life of pleasure and 
knowledge, because it belongs to 
the tplrov yévos, guuwdvrww Tov 
drelpwv bd Tod wéparos Sedeuévww. 
This preference of the compound 
to the wépas will not harmonise 
with the supposition, that we are 
to think of the Ideas under the 
latter principle. The fact that 
Plato elsewhere (Pheedo, 74 A 
sqq.; 78D; 100 D sq.; Rep. v. 479 
A sqq.) makes use of the Equal, 
the Double, &c., as examples to 
elucidate the distinction between 
the Idea and the things in which 
the Idea occurs (Rettig, p. 15), 
is irrelevant; in similar passages 
he makes use of other Ideas (the 
Just, the Beautiful, the Great, 
the Small, &c.) in a similar way ; 
this has nothing to do with the 
present question. Rettig. is also 
wrong in saying (p. 19) that ‘the 
wépas cannot signity the mathema- 
tical wépas, for the répas, according 
to 23 EK, has different kinds, where- 
as quantity alone cannot estab- 
lish differences of kind.’ The lat- 
ter statement is signally mistaken ; 
the wépas in numbers is’ different 
from that in figures, and that in 
tones or movements is different 
again. Plato says, 23 E, 26 C, 
sq., not that the Infinite and the 
Finite, but that the Infinite and 
the Mixed, are split up and di- 
vided in many ways, whereas 76 
ve wépas obre moda exer, ovr’ 
éducKxodXalvonev ws otk Fv Ev pice. 
Rettig (p. 16),—to quote one only 
of the many passages which he 
brings against me,—represents the 
well-known —_ in Aristox. Harm. 
El. 11, 30 Meib. (subter, note 166) 
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We shall also find that the Idea of the Good is at 
the same time the highest efficient cause, the infi- 
nite Reason; and Aristotle, as we see from his writings, 


as being on his side, because the 
wépas here is put in the same 
position as, according to Plato’s 
expositions elsewhere, is held by 
Dialectic or the doctrine of Ideas. 
I cannot, however, see how he 
understands the words: xai 7d 
wépas bre ayabdv éorw &. 7d 
mwépas is evidently adverbial, and 
means ‘finally ;’ but Rettig seems 
to have considered it to be the 
subject of a sentence which in 
this connection would go tho- 
roughly against the sense. I can- 
not give up the view which I en- 
deavoured to establish in my Plat. 
Stud. 248 sqq., and with which in 
the meanwhile others have agreed 
(e.g. Siebeck, Unters. z, Phil. d. 
Gr. 89 sqq.; Schneider, d. mat. 
Princ. d. plat. Phil. 14), viz. that 
it is not the wépas but the afrioy, 
which in the passage before us fills 
the place otherwise occupied by 
the Ideas. If this is described 
as the world-creating intellect, it 
merely shows that to Plato vois 
and the Idea coincide in the latter 
reference; and the two positions, 
—‘everything is the work of in- 
tellect (vods),’ and ‘everything is 
what it is through the Idea,’ mean 
the same. This is seen unmis- 
takably in the enunciations of 
the Phzdo, noticed above. My 
view at once clears up Schaar- 
schmidt’s objection against the Phi- 
lebus (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 294 
sqq.) that there is no reference in 
it to the Ideas. He objects further 
that a mixture of the Finite and 
the Infinite is impossible, because 
the wépas would be destroyed by 
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‘these are, to the author of the 


| 


| 


: 
i 
the entrance of the drepov. This 
objection arises from a misunder- 
standing: the Philebus says ore 
cit.) that the dze:poy aduitis 0 

the More and Less, &c., the wépas, 
on the contrary, only admits of 
the opposite (cf. on this mean-’ 
ing of 6éxeo00r Tim. 52 A). As 
to the assertion that the Finite 
and the Infinite cannot exist to- 
gether in things, Plato states 
the exact contrary (supra, p. 206, 
92). Finally, Schaarschmidt (ibid. 
295) would find in the expres- 
sion yévos used for the detpoy, 
&c., not merely a departure from 
Platonic usage, but a proof tha 


dialogue, not world-forming Powers 
but only subjective pictures of 
Thought.’ He is satisfactorily 
answered by Schneider (loc. cit. p, 
4), who refers to Tim. 48 E sq.; 
50 C; 52 A. , 

12 The airia, which, p. 26 
sqq., is also called the woody or 
Snumoupyodv, is described p. 30 A 
8qq-, aS Koonovoa Te Kal ouvTdT- 
Tovoa éviavrovs Te Kal @pas Kal 
pias, copla Kal vois eyoud 
dixacérar’ dv. (It has been already 
shown, 28 C sqq.; ef. 22 C, that 
vods adjusted the world and still 
regulates it.) It is in all things, 
it invests us with the soul, which 
(as Socrates said, Xen. Mem. i, 
4, 8) must have its origin from 
the soul of the universe, just as 
our body from the body of the 
universe, and from it springs all 
knowledge; through it the uni 
verse itself is endowed with its 
soul and intellect, 30 D: ovxots 
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v of no efficient cause as held by his master above 
d beside Ideas."* We cannot doubt that Plato meant 
set forth in Ideas not merely the archetypes and 
ence of all true Existence, but energetic powers ; 
tt he regarded them as living and active, intelligent 
id reasonable. Nor is this view prejudiced by his 
tinguishing, in mythical or popular language, the 
ficient cause from Ideas."* This is a necessary 


f 


, be 


fev ty Tov Aws épets pice never mentioned special efficient 
PBaorichy pev puxiv Bacduixdv 6é causes in conjunction with the Ideas. 
PD vov eyylyvecOar 5a Thy ris aitias Cf. p. 76 on this point. 

Sivauw, dv 5 Addois AANa kadd. 14 Plato, as is well known, 
, subter, note 172. often speaks of the Divinity and 
M8 Aristotle frequently objects its activity in the world; he calls 
10 the doctrine of Ideas, that it God the author of all good and of 
wants an efficient principle. E.g. a only (Rep. ii. 379 A sqq.); 
en. et Corr. ii. 9, 335 b. 7 sqq.: he says that all things, lifeless and 
generation and decay presuppose living, must have been produced 
matter and form, Sez 5é¢ wpoceitvac by God, and not by a blind and 
Kat Thy tpirnv, fw Amaytes wey unconscious power of nature (Soph. 
Woveipirrover, déyer 8 ovdeis, GAN’ 265 C; cf. Phileb. 28 C sqq.) ; he 
ol pev ixaviy gnOncay airlay elvac extols the care of the Divinity or 
apds 7d ylvecOac thy trav clidv of the gods for mankind, the 
, worep 6 & Paldiwv. XZw- righteousness of the divine govern- 
ms, &c. Metaph.i. 9, 991 a. ment of the world (Phzdo, 62 
sq. (xiii. 5, 1079 b. 23): the B,D; Rep. x. 612 ew Laws, x. 
eas cannot be the causes of 899 D sqq.; iv. 715 KH, &c.); he 
: TO 5é Aéyew wapadeiyuara says that to imitate God is the 
eva kal weréxew avr&v rédda = highest object for mankind (Theat. 
oye dort Kal perapopas 176 B, and further below). Such 
yew moinrixds. tl ydp éors rd popular expressions, however, can- 
aféuevov mwpds tas lidas awo- not prove much; his scientific 
émov; Ibid. 992 a. 24 &qq.; conception of the Divinity is the 
i. 6, 1045 b. 7; xii. 6, 1071 really important thing. Is the 
14. It is remarkable that Divinity actually a second cause 
totle here takes no notice of together with the Idea, or merely 
explanation of the Timseus another expression for the causality 
\bably because he attached no of the Idea? The fact of God 
ntific value to it, owing to its being called the author of the 
stical character. And his ex- Ideas is of little weight, as has 
ions make it highly probable been shown p. 245. The explana- 
Plato in his oral discourses tion of the Timeus, which makes 


- 
: 
» | 


' 


things, and as this Being is of a kind that can onl 


ness, operating in things. - The soul which Plato in th 


Cee 
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result of the system: if Ideas are thé only true and 
primary Reality, an equally primary efficient caus 
beside and together with themselves is impossible. 
They are the efficient principle that imparts Being t 


be explained by Reason working to an end, Reaso 
must be conceded to them. ‘This position was certainh 
open to criticism, It was a difficult problem to con 
ceive classes as self-existent substances; but it wa 
far more difficult to endow these unchangeable en 
tities with motion, life, and thought; to suppose ther 
as moved, and yet as invariable and not subject t 
Becoming ;° as powers, in spite of their absolute 


Sophist attributes to pure Being, he afterwards place 
midway between the world of Sense and the world 


the world-creator build up the 
universe on the pattern of the 
Ideas, is, as we shall find later on, 
so mystical in all its parts that 
no dogmatic conclusions can be 
drawn from it. Pheedr. 247 D, 
where Oeds is merely a god, proves 
nothing, and Parm. 134 C sqq. 
not much more. 


15 Deuschle has very rightly | 


(Jahn’s Jahrbb, B. lxxi. p. 176 sq.) 
called attention to a difficulty 
involved in the question how the 
ideas can partake in Motion 
without partaking in Becoming, 
and how the soul can be that 
which is .absolutely moved and 
at the same time have an eter- 
nal nature. This question, as 
Deuschle rightly recognises, is to 
be answered by the fact that with 


_more exact determination. 


Plato the Idea of mction is supe 
rior to that of Becoming, and tha 
therefore all Becoming is to | 
considered -as a motion, but n¢ 
every motion as a Becoming. 
Plato in isolated passages (‘These 
181 C sq.; Parm. 138 B, whe 
Gddolwors and opa are separate 
as two distinct kinds of m 
tion) assumes a concept of m« 
tion which is not applicable 
the Ideas at all, and only in 
properly to the soul, we must k 
content to make allowance for 
mere inaccuracy which mig} 
easily have been corrected by 


—<_s=_ — —_——— eee ee 


actual difficulty, however, of i 
agining motion without change, 
not removed. 


rical. 


ecting Ideas. 


_ 26 Schaarschmidt, loc. cit. 204 
sees in the above-mentioned 
ussion a distinct proof for the 
uriousness of the Sophist. But 
is is only taking one side of the 
into consideration. It is of 
urse a contradiction to attribute 

jon, life, &c. to the Ideas, and 
le same time (as in the pas- 
mentioned, p. 241 sq.) to 
rt that they are capable of no 
ge whatever. But it is a 

diction, in which Plato must 
» become involved as soon as 
he tried to reconcile the two 
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s. So far, however, as the two points of’ view 
16 into collision, the dynamical aspect must neces- 
rily, with Plato, have been overpowered by the onto- 
yea His whole philosophy is from the outset 
rected far less to the explanation of Becoming, than 
) the consideration of Being; the concepts hypos- 
ized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that 
ich is permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, 
ot the causes of that vicissitude. 
em as living powers, this is only a concession forced 
om him by the facts of natural and spiritual life. But 
is antagonistic to the main current of his system, 
id cannot be harmonized with his other theories re- 
We can easily understand how in his 
tempt at a comprehensive establishment of his doc- 
trine of Ideas, this thought was not excluded. Such 
» determination naturally resulted from the univer- 
1 presuppositions of that doctrine; and we there- 
fore find traces of it, as has been shown, in other 
dialogues besides the Sophist.“° But the difficulties 


fundamental determinations of his 
doctrine of Ideas,—viz. that the 
Ideas on the one hand do not come 
into contact with the mutability, 
partiality, and incompleteness of 
sensible Being, while on the other 
hand they are the only original 
reality and the only source of 
all reality for derivative Being. 
It is just the same as with the 
theological problem, which has so 
often involved the greatest thinkers 
in flagrant contradictions, — the 
problem how to imagine the Di- 
vinity as at once a creative in- 


If Plato conceives 
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which it involved were too great to allow of mu 
17 


progress in this direction. 


telligence and an absolute ex- 
istence elevated above all incom- 
pleteness and mutability. The 
contradiction in the Platonic ex- 
ae is not to be denied, 
nt we cannot say how Plato 
should have undertaken to escape 
from the contradiction on his own 
a. Its occurrence, 
owever, does not justify the denial 
of a Platonic origin to a dialogue 
which shows such obvious traces 
of Plato’s genius, and which has 
such distinct Aristotelian and even 
(indirectly) Platonic evidence in its 
favour. ta Rep. vii. 529 D, Plato 
speaks of the dopai as 7d bv rdxos 
kat  of0a Bpadurys péperar, It 
would not follow that all other 
Ideas are moved even if the 6» 
rdxos were the Idea of swift- 
ness; but it does follow that 
Plato did not think motion in- 
compatible with the immutability 
of the &v. He has, moreover (as 
Peipers, Philol. xxix. 4, 711 sq., 
rightly observes), attributed mo- 
tion to vols (Tim. 47 B; 89 A; 
34 As 77 B; Symp. x. 897 C; 
898 A), though he could not 
have meant either of the mo- 
tions described in the preceding 
note, or have costiillaned, vous to 
be moved in the sense in which 
things of sense are, in opposi- 
tion to the Ideas. What we are 
really to understand by this mo- 
tion of vois he does not tell us. 
We wmust, after all, credit Plato 
with the remarkable and unde- 


necessity of regarding Ideas not only as archetype 
but as efficient causes, was constantly obtruding itself] 
niably false argument 248 
sq. (if odcla is known, it mdr 
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Although, therefore, ad 


for if knowing is a moceiy, 
coming known is a mdcxew), j 
as much as with many other di 
culties in his writings; e.g. t 
dictum that we cannot imagi 
a pi dv (Theet. 189 A; Rep. 1 
478 B; Soph. 240 D sq.), or the 
argument Rep. i. 349 B_ sqq,, 
which turns on the ambiguous 
meaning of wAéov éxew ; the deri- 
vation of the elements Tim. 31 B 
sq., and the like. q 
N7 Tn this point seems to lie th 
explanation of the fact that the) 
predicates, which Plato lays clai 
to for them, are not attributed to 
the Ideas with such definiteness 1 
any other dialogue. This expos 
tion does not show us the latest 
form of the Platonic doctrine ¢ 
ideas, as Ueberweg thinks (U; 
ters. plat. Schr. 275 sq.; vide p. 
106, 41), but is one from which 
Plato so far subsequently departe 
as not to pursue the road here it- 
dicated any further without ef 
tirely giving up the movement ar 
life (the efficient divams) of the 
Ideas. In the latest form of th j 
doctrine of Ideas known to us 
from the accounts of Aristo le 
this point of view recedes alt 
gether. It has been alread 
proved, p. 136 sq., that all ey 
dence from other sources forbi 
our reckoning the Sophist among 
Plato's last works. 
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on him, he could never really carry out this 
ought; he preferred to explain the phenomenal 
orld by those mythical representations which poorly 
mpensate for the gaps in the scientific develop- 
ent, So much the more productive, however, for 
Plato’s system is the other determination, that Unity 
id Multiplicity are combined in the Ideas. This 
alone enabled him to set in the place of the abstract 
leatic One, the concrete unity of the Socratic con- 
sept ; to join concepts dialectically, and to place them 
in a positive relation to phenomena, where only a 
sgative relation had existed. The Plurality of the 4° 
jhenomenon is sustained and comprehended by the 
Unity of the Concept. Only because he acknow- 
sdges Plurality in the Unity of the Concept has he the 
fight to maintain not only One Idea, but a multiplicity 
pt logically co-articulated _Ideas—a World of Ideas. 
@ Ill, The World of Ideas.—Plato hardly ever speaks V 
Dt the Idea, but always of Ideas in the plural.* How- 
er little he himself would have allowed us to say 
,” the Ideas, arising out of the Socratic concepts, 
6, like them, abstracted from experience. They 
resent primarily a particular; and thought can only 


ae end step by step from 
f f" 


As Ritter rightly remarks 
. Anz. 1840, 20; St. S. 188); 
it does not follow from this 
in explaining the Platonic 
@ we are not to speak = 
to express generally the 
ot connected wih the ved 
‘or iééa, as Aristotle does, e.g. 
DE. xii. 4, 1079 b. 9. 


Plato — 


this particular to the uni- 


himself speaks of +d eidos not only 
where (e.g. Parm. 131 A; Phado, 
103 E) he is treating of a definite 
Idea, but also where he is treating 
of the concept of the eidos gene- 
rally : Polit. 263 B: ef. Symp. 210 
B; Phedr. 249 B. 
18 Cf. on this point, p, 228, 


Sed : ° 
"and communion. Plato’s design does not extel 
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, versal, from the lower concepts to the higher. B 
the concepts being hypostasized, the particular in ther | 
cannot be so cancelled in the universal that collectiy 
‘concepts shall at last be reduced to one Highest pri 

‘ciple, or several such, and, according to their who 
contents, be derived from these principles, as 
ments of their logical development. Each conce 
is something absolutely self-subsistent ; and, the rm 
ciprocal interdependence of concepts (like the inte 
connection of concepts with phenomena, to be co 
sidered presently) has only the form of participation 


to a purely & priori construction ; it only embrace 
a complete logical arrangement of the Tdeas whieh 
he himself has found by means of induction, or, if 
prefer the expression, by means of Recollection, dev 
loping itself in the region of Sense.!?! 
Of these Ideas there is an indefinite number. 
Since every generic and specific concept is, accordi 
to Plato, something substantial,—an Idea,—there m 
be as many Ideas as there are Genera and Species 
, And since Ideas alone are the Real by virtue of whi 
' all things are what they are, there can be nothing, @ 
there can be imagined nothing, of which there is 
Idea. Such a thing would be altogether non-existe 
and that which is absolutely non-existent cannot 
conceived.!** It seems therefore to Plato a culp 


120 Supra, p. 249 sq. AdBew tas alrias Erepa Tov 
321 Cf, p. 204 sqq. loa Tov apiOpor éxducar, &c. 
122 Arist. Metaph. i. 9, init.: of | 1° Supra, p. 237 sq. 

$8 ras ldéas alrias Tenevor mp@rov 4 Supra, p. 225 sq. 

pev gnroivres Twvdl tay dvTw 
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vant of philosophic maturity, that there should be any 
hesitation in assigning Ideas even to the very meanest 
things."* He himself reduces to their Ideas not only 
those things which are great and perfect, but also the 
smallest and most worthless: not only natural objects, 
but artistic productions; not only substances, but mere 
conceptions of quality and relation ; activities and ways 
of life, mathematical figures and grammatical forms. 


¥ ice, 176 


- 3 Th the well-known passage 
{ Parm. 130 B sad After Socrates 

has spoken of the Ideas of Simi- 
larity, the One, the Many, Right- 
eousness, Beauty, the Good, Par- 
‘menides asks him whether he 
supposes a self-subsisting Idea of 
§ man, or of fire or water, and then 
whether he supposes an idea of 
hairs, dirt, &c. Socrates, already 
| embarrassed by the first of these 
questions, thinks that he must 
answer the second in the negative. 
Parmenides, however, tells him by 
ny of advice: véos yap ef ert, @ 
iKpares, kal of ww cou drrel- 
nara. % dirocopla cs Ert dyre- 
nwerac kar’ éuip Sdéav, bre ovdev 
ray arudoes* viv dé Ere mpds 
Ipirwy dwoBrérers ddgas ded Thy 


uxlav, 
26 The proofs, for the most part 
mtioned by Ritter, ii. 302 sqq., 
» to be found in the following 
ges besides those just quoted : 
51 B (the fire xaé’ airé, 


He recognises Ideas of hair and of dirt, of the table and 
of the bed, of Greatness and of Smallness, of Likeness 
and Unlikeness, of the Double, &c.; an Idea of the 
noun, even Ideas of Non-being and of that which is in 
its nature the direct contradictory of the Idea, Evil and 
In a word, there is absolutely nothing which 


which is distinct from visible fires; 
the same holds good of the re- 
maining elements); Rep. x. 596 
A; 597 C sq. (the Idea of a bed, 
the xXlvn bvrws ofca, exelyn 8 
ort kNlvn, the Idea of a _— 
Crat. 389 B (the Idea of a shuitle, 
avré 6 &ort xepxis); Parm. 133 
C, D (the ards deordrys, 6 tore 
deomérns and the atrdés doidos 8 
écrt-doddos); Pheedo, 65 D (the 
dixacoy, xaddv, dyaddv aird, the 
ovcla of Health, Greatness, and 
Strength; ibid. 100 D sqq. (the 
Beautiful xaé’ aird, Greatness, 
Smaliness, Plurality, Unity, Du- 
ality, xa6’ air); Rep. v. 479 A sq. 
(the Beautiful, the Just, the Double, 
the Great, the Small, the Heavy, 
the Light, xaé’ atrd. In vii. 529 


_D, by the motions of actual swift- 


ness and slowness in the actual 
numbers and the actual figures are 
meant, as the context shows, not 
the Ideas, but the intuitions of 
pure mathematics, which, however, 


= 


"974 


has not its Idea. Wherever a uniform Character of 


several phenomena can be 


in this place are not distinguished 
clearly enough from the corre- 
sponding Ideas). . Phileb. 62 A 
(adrAs ducaoodvns 8 m1 EoTt,.. 
KUkrov Kal opalpas avrijs Tis 
Oelas); Pheedr. 247 D (the air} 
diuxacoctvn, oswppocivn, émiorjun, 
the év ro 8 éorw by bvTws ére- 
orhun otea) ; Crat. 389 D; 390 F 
(abrd exeivo, 8 torw bvour . . . 7d 
rH pica dv bvopa); ibid. 423 E 
the ovcta of colour and sound) ; 
ibid. 386 D (all things, and con- 
sequently all activities, have an 
ovata BéBaos); Thest. 176 E (ra- 
paderyudrww év Ty dvr éoTwrwr, 
rod pev Belov evdamoverrdrov, 
Tod 5 d0éov dOAwrdrov, cf. the 
mapadelynara Blwv, Rep. x. 617 D, 
618 A, which of course taken by 
themselves would prove nothing 
on account of the mythical cha- 
racter of this exposition); Soph. 
254 C sqq. (the most general eldy, 
the dv, ordots, Klvnows, Tabrdv and 
Odrepov) ; ibid. 258 C (det Oappotvra 
Hin réyew bre 7d pH dv BeBalus 
gore riv abrod piow Exov... 
evdpiOuov Tay ToAkGv dvTwy eldos 
dy; cf. 254 D: 7d wn bv... ws 
Zorw bvrws ph bv); Rep. v. 476 
A: kat repi dixalov kal dbixov Kal 
 drya00d Kai Kaxod Kal wmdvrwv Trav 
eldav wept 6 abrds Abyos, ard wey 
dy exacrov etvar, &c.; cf. ibid. iii. 
402 C: mpw ay ra ris Twppoodyns 
eld kal dvdpelas, &c.; Kal rd TOUTWY 
ad. évavria mavraxod mepipep- 
dpneva yruplfouer; and Theet. 186 
A: to those things which the soul 
contemplates without .the aid of 
sense, cae the éuotov and the 
dvéuocov, the ravrov and érepor, 
the xaddv xal aloxpdr, the dyabdy 
xat xaxév. Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 
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proved to exist, the sphere 


ii. 197) would make out that not 
merely the Ideas of the bad, but — 
also the Ideas of special virtues — 
are simply a provisional supposi- 
tion, because the latter only be- 
long to appearance, and because 
the Ideas of the bad would be 7} 
in direct contradiction to the doc- 

trine that God is only the cause of 
the good. But Plato, as we see, 
supposed Ideas of many things” 

which belong only to appearance 3 
and if the Ideas of the bad or of 
Non-being entangle us in contra- 9} 
diction, such a contradiction does > 
not, any more than the other in- 
stances objected by Aristotle, jus- 
tify us in departing from Plato’s” 
definite statements where the state- 
ments are supported by the conse- 
quences of Plato’s doctrine. — If 
there is an Idea corresponding to 
every concept, this must unavoid- 
ably hold good of the concepts of 
badness, Non-being, &c. The Idea 
of Being ought not to give us 
greater offence than any . other. 
As Bonitz (plat. Stud. ii. 82) 
rightly remarks, reality as suck 
(Being itself) does not belong te 
the essence of things represented 
in the Ideas, though Plato scarcely 
makes this distinction. Accord 
ing to his original supposition.) 
there is an Idea corresponding 
to every general concept without’) 
exception. This Idea is the con 
tent of the concept; and one 0 
the most general concepts is that) 
of Being. Again Plato speaks 0 

the words (Pheedo, 101 C), in whic 
everything must participate i 
order to be one, although unity 
given with the concept of the thing 
just as directly as Being. Bonit 


f Ideas extends, 


finds the Idea of Being explicable 
enough, but he does not think it 
as required by the consequences 
of the doctrine of Ideas. Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
102) sees in it something which 
annot be attributed to Plato, but 
Which might just as wel! be main- 
tained of the Ideas of the table, 
bed, ee &eos, unity, &c., and 
would actually be maintained, even 
if they occurred in the Sophist or 
Parmenides instead of the Repub- 
Flic, Phzedo, and Theeetetus. 
27 That Plato did suppose such 
@ limit, is clear from Phileb. 16 
#C sq., not to mention other pas- 
sages; vide p. 206, 92. To this 
joint Ritter, loc. cit., rightly re- 
rs Tim. 66 D: sept 5¢ 5h rh 
TOY puKTipwy divayw eldn pév ovK 
ma’ 7d yap TOY douav Way hucyeves, 
ec 6@ obdevt tvuBéBnxe Evppe- 
fa mpds rh Twa oxew dour. 
tinctions of kinds of smell are 
@ denied, because smell always 
| to do with an incomplete 
undetermined Becoming,— 
se it belongs, as is said in 
t follows,:only to a transient 


’ Metaph. xii. 3, 1070 a. 13 
; in many things, as e.g. in 
tic products the form can- 
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confused, as well he might, 
his theory. According to Aristotle, he assumed no 
Ideas of things artificially made, nor of negation and 
relation ;‘*° but the original point of view was in 
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Only where that uniform character 
ases, and the unity and permanence of the Concept 
all asunder in the conceptless plurality and absolute. 
unrest of Becoming,—the Ideal World finds its limit.!?” 
Plato seems subsequently to have become somewhat 


as to these deductions from 


not exist except in conjunction 
with the matter; if this is at all 
possible, t is only met with in 
natural products : 6d 5) ob Kaxds 
6 WAdrwv en, bri elin ori 
éréca pice (that there are just as 
many Ideas as there are kinds of 
natural products. The, fact would 
remain the same even if Plato’s 
name did not originally stand in 
the text but was first introduced 
from Alexander, as Rose (Arist. 
libr. ord. 151) conjectures with 
great probability, for in any case 
Plato is meant). . Ibid. i. 9, 
991 b. 6: moda ylyvera: Erepa, 
olov olxia xal daxridws, Gy of 
gapev eldn elvac. Ibid. 990 b. 8, 
sqq.: the evidences for the doc- 
trine of Ideas are (1) not valid, 
(2) would lead to Ideas of things 
of which we i the Platonic 
schools—Aristotle in his criti- 
cism of the doctrines of Ideas 
is unintentionally communicative) 
presuppose no Ideas; ard re 
yap rods Néyous robs éx ray ém- 
ornuay eldn Ecrat wdvrov dour 
émiorjpal elor (which was actuall 

Plato’s original intention, accord- 
ing to the above account), xal xara 
7d &y éwi woddGp kal rv aropdcewy 
oe « Ore G2 of dxpiBécrepa Trav 
Nbywr ol uédv rv wpbs Te rowodow 


T2 
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these cases abandoned. In this way many difficulties 
were evaded, but others arose in their place which | 
were not less dangerous to his system. 

Ideas, as we already know, are related to one 
another, not merely as a multiplicity, but more pre- 
cisely, as parts of a whole. What holds good of con- 
cepts, must also hold good of the entities that are 
thought in concepts. They form a graduated series, 
descending in ordered co-articulation, and a sequence 
of natural subdivisions, from the highest Genera to the 
lowest Species, from the most universal to the most 


particular. In all conceivable ways they cross, com- 
bine, exclude, or participate in each other. 
task of science fully to represent this system, to rise 
from the particular to the most universal principles, 
to descend again from these to the particular, to define 
all middle terms that intervene, to ascertain all rela 
tions of concepts. Plato did not aim at a purely dia 


ldéas, Gv of dayev elvar Kad” abrd 
vévos, &c. (which, in spite of Eb- 
ben’s objection, Plat. id. doct. t. 
96 sq., can only mean: ‘of whic 

there can be no self-subsisting 
forms,’ i.e. no Ideas). Ibid. Z 27 
(xiii. 4, 1079 a. 24). Xenocrates 
according to Proclus in Parm. 
136, Cons. defined the Ideas as 
airla wapadevyparuh Trav Kara 
gvow del cuvecrérov, From this, 
as Proclus remarks, it would 
follow that there are no Ideas of 
the products of art or of things 
contrary to nature. <A_ similar 
definition is attributed to Plato in 
the exposition of Platonic doctrine, 
ap. Diog. iii. 77, which is ‘possibly 
throughout inauthentic. This-view 
is common among the later Pla- 


180 Tt is tha 


tonists and was then, naturally 
enough, attributed to Plato; ct. 
the scholia on the passage of th 
Metaph. and vol. iii. (2nd edit.) 
a. 726 b.. 470; 695; 723, 3, th 
references to Alcinous, Plotinus, 
Syrian, Proclus, Still, even Aris 
totle mentions (in speaking 
Health in itself) the Idea of a me 
concept of an attribute, Metaplh 
iii, 2, 997 b. 8: atrd yap & 
Opwrbv pacw elvat kai trrov Ko 
vyleav (they speak of an adrods 
ogres a), . - » oe 
. p. 204 sqq., and the quot: 

tions from Rep. = on pp. 168, 19 

180 Vide p. 248 sq. 

131 Phileb. 16 C sqq.; Rep. 
511 B; Soph. 253 Bsqq. ; vide 7 
196, 205. 
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ctical construction; he argues rather from several 
given concepts ; *” yet he demands that by an exhaus- 
tive enumeration and comparison of the sum total of 
| collective concepts, a science comprehending the whole 
_world of Ideas shall be attained. 

He himself, however, made but a small beginning in 
this direction.’ He names as examples of universal 
concepts, Being and Non-being, Likeness and Unlike- 


ness, Sameness and Difference, Unity and Number, 
Straightness and Crookedness.'** He uses the categories 
of Quality!” of Quantity,’ of Relation ;}*7 and ac- 
cording to Hermodorus,'** distinguishes among the last 


#2 So in the expositions which 
follow: the idea of an immanent 
‘dialectic, Soph. 244 B sqq.; Parm. 
142 B sqq.; in both the separation 
of the One and the Existent is sup- 
posed, and further inferences are 
drawn from this supposition. 

183 Cf, on what follows, Tren- 
delenburg, Hist. Beitriige zur Phil. 
Fi. 205 sqq.; Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, i. 73 sq. 

1 Theret. 184 C. The discus- 
sions of the Parmenides, 137 sqq., 
“are occupied with similar concepts, 
and a further series such as the 
concept of the Whole and the Parts, 

[otion and Rest, Finite and In- 
. ite, Cf. my Plat. Stud. 169. 

1 Thest. 182 A, where the ex- 

ssion wo.drns is brought in 
| th an apology as something 
, Rep. iv. 38 A sqq. (vide 
6), where a distinction is 
wh between the rod» 7 and 
ard éxacrov; Crat. 432 A sq., 
een qualitative and quantita- 
» determinations (of number). 
eb. 357 C; Soph. 262 E. 
Soph. 245 D: every Sdov is 


a mogiv. Phil. 24 C sq.: the 
More and Less, the opSdpa and 
hpéua, make the wocdv (determined 
magnitude) impossible. 

187 Soph. 255 C: rév bruv rd 
Hev ara Ka’ avbrd, ra 5& mpds 
G\Anda del A¢yeoOar » , , Td 
5° Erepov det mpds erepov, &c. Rep. 
iv.438 A; éca y éort rovaira ola 
eival Tov, Ta wey woid Arra wows 
twos éorw, ra 8 atra Exacra 
avrov éxdcrov ubvoy. Science e.g. 
proceeds on knowledge simply, 
definite science ee Tus €miorHun) — 
on definite knowledge. Parm. 133 
C, and the quotation from Her- 
modorus, p. 241, 47. 

8 In the passage apud Simpl. 
Phys, 54 b., just mentioned, 
after the words quoted pp. 214, 47, 
Hermodorus goes on to say ; of that 
which is mpds érepa, the one is ws 
wpds évavrla, the other ws mwp5s re, 
kal rovrwy Ta wey ws dSpiruéva, rd, 
dé ws dépora, This latter dis- 
tinction he explains in the words 
(which I quote at length, becauso 
I shall have to return to them 
later on): xal rd wey os uéya 
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several kinds, The distinction ‘of the Absolute and 
Relative forms the logical groundwork of his whole 
system; for the Idea exists in and for itself; the 
Phenomenon, and to the fullest extent, Matter, only 
in relation to something else.”® He further affirms 
that in all Reality, Unity and Multiplicity, Limit 
and Unlimitedness, Identity and Difference, Being and 
‘Non-being are combined.’ He determines the con- 
cept of Being by the two characteristics of doing and 
suffering.’! He instances in the Sophist,’” Being, Rest, 
‘and Motion (to which Sameness and Difference are after 


wards added), as the most important generic concepts 
and, at the same time, determines which of these are 
compatible with, and which exclude, each other. He 


arpds juxpov reydueva wavra Exew 
(sc. Aéyes TiAdrwv) 7d waddov Kai 
7d fjrrov. éort yap paddov elvat 
pettov'xal @\arrov els dmretpov pepd- 
preva, GoatTws 6é Kal wdarUrepov 
kal orevorepov [oreviir.], kal Badv- 
repoy [Baput.] Kat Koupdrepor, Kal 
ardvra Ta ot rw evyoueva els dretpor. 
Ta && ds 7d Toor Kal 7d pécov Kal 
jpwoouéevov Neyoueva ovK Exew 7d 
Maddov kal 7d Frrov, 7a bé évavtla 
Toiruy exew. tort yap paddov 
Gvcov avicov kal Kiwotmevoyv Kwov- 
pévov kai avdppoorovy avappdborou, 
ore daudorépwy aitay [atray 
should either be excised or altered 
into rol’rwy] ray cufvyav mdvra 
[perhaps xara mdvra], wi rob 
évds oroxelou Td pG@ddov Kal Frrov 
dedeyuevov [-wv], Goraxrov [dora- 
‘ Tov] kal drreipov kal doppov Kai ovK 
dy TO ToLotTOY AéyeoOat KaTa améd- 
gacw Tod byros. Te ToLOUTW 5é Ov 
apoonkew obre apx7s odre ovclas, 
GAN’ &v dxpicla rut pépecOar. The 
last position (as that just quoted, 


from Dercyllides) is again giver 
with unimportant variations, ‘p. 5€ 
b.: Gore dorarov kai Gmoppov Ke 
dreipov kal obk bv 76 ToLotro réyE 
obat kara awépacow Tov dvros. 74 
roovTw 5é ob wpoojKe oltre apxé, 
cdré otclas, adX’ ev dxpacla (fo 
which dxpiclg is the better readin 
rit déperOa, Of the distinctior 
here made, that of the mpds éref 
into the rpds évayria and the mp 
rt, is not found in the Platonic wri 
ings, though this need not be an 
reason for mistrusting the stat 
ment of Hermodorus ; on the oth 
hand, the opposition of wpiopé 
and dépiora together with a mo 
detailed description of the latte 
is met with again lower down. 
188 Cf. p. 241, 47, and the quot 
tions to be made later on as to th 
pheenomenal world and matter. 
140 Vide p. 204 sq.; 249 sq. 
141 Vide p. 262, 109. 
142 254 C sqq.: ef. supra, | 
gq. 
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liscriminates in the Republic * between the knowing 
subject and the thing known, Knowledge and Reality, 
Science and Being. But though in these and simi- 
lar definitions “* the germs of the Aristotelian theory 
of Categories are clearly discernible, yet in none of 
the specified places does Plato attempt a complete 
catalogue of the highest concepts or an arrangement of 
| them according to their internal relation. This want 
would have been ill supplied by the numerical system, 
which, when the fusion of Ideas with the Pythagorean 
numbers had begun, he subsequently attempted by 


—even had this derivation been more fully accom- 
plished than was actually the case,'*° 

In designating the point in which the graduated 
series of Being terminates, Plato is more explicit. 
The highest of all Ideas is the Idea of the Good.” As 
/in the visible world, the sun brings forth simulta- 
neously knowledge and life,—as he enlightens the eye 


145 Vi. 508 EV sqq.; vide p. 269, objection (Metaph. xiv. 4, begin.) 
116. against the supporters of the Ideal 
M44 K.g* Tim. 37 A, where Plut. numbers, viz. that they do not 
“(Proer. an. 23, 3, p. 1023) sees the derive the first odd number, seems 
rst sketch of the ten categories. to refer, as Bonitz ad loc. supposes, 
_ ™® Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 simply to the fact that they did 
. 14, 21 b. 17 sqq.; 31,1082 a, not account for the origin of the 
3 b. 30; xiv. 3, 1091 a. 4, 1, 9, first odd number, the unit, whereas 
b. 19: ef. my Plat. Stud. 220, (acc. to the passage before us and 
3qq. 242. We shall have to speak xiii. 7, 1081 a. 21) they did try to 
‘of the déperos dvds in treating of derive the first duality. And as 

e doctrine of matter. the unit is the root of all odd 
M6 According to Arist. ibid. xii numbers, what holds good of it 
1073 a. 18 ; xiii. 8, 1084 a. 12; holds good indirectly of the odd 
ays. iii. 6, 206 b. 32, itisin any generally. According to Metaph. 

e limited to the first ten num- xiii. 7, the Platonic school re- 
s, and perhaps did not go so garded other odd numbers, for in- 
r, for A does not express stance, three, as derived. — 

self quite clearly, Aristotle’s 


x 
s 
i 


‘deriving numbers from Unity and indefinite Duality,“ y 


a 
/ 
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and reveals things seen, while everywhere causing 
growth and increase; so in the super-sensuous world, 
the Good is the source of Being and of Science, of 
Truth and of Knowledge: and as the sun is higher 
than light and the eye, so is the Good higher than 
Being and Science.'*’ But this definition has its diffi- 
culties. In the whole treatment of the question in 
the Philebus, we can only understand by the Good 
the goal of human activity,—that which is the highest 
Good for men.’ As there is an express reference 
to this dialogue in the passage above quoted from the 


Republic,” it might seem 


147 Rep. vi. 508 E, after the 
digression about the sun: roiro 
rolwwy Td Tiv ad7nOeay (real exist- 
ence, actuality) wapexov rots yey- 
vwoKkouevors, Kal TQ ‘yeyvuoKorTe 
Thy Sbvayw aroddov Thy Tov 
ayabod lidav pati elva airiav 0 
émirhuns odcav kal adnOelas, os 
yryveckopévns pev dtavoot, oirw 
dé Kahav dugorépwy bvTww, ywaoews 
re kai ddnOelas, AAO Kal Kdddtov 
ére rovrwy ipyovuevos atro dpbuws 
yioe? émworhpnvy dé Kal dd}- 
Gear, Gomrep Exel pas Te Kal byw 
HrAvtoedy mer voulfew dpOdv, Huo 
dé FyeioOar otk dpOws Eyer, obrw 
kai évrad0a ayabondh wey voulvev 
Tair’ aubrepa dpbdv, dyabdv de 
iyyeicbar ordbrepov abrwy ovK dpbdv, 
GXN’ ere pecSovws Tiyunréov Thy Tov 
dyabod Ew 2. « » Kal Tols yiyvuw- 
cKouévas Tolyvuy pn pedvov Td yty- 
vwookesOa pavat vwo Tov adyabov 
mapeivat, GANG Kal To eval re Kal 
Thy ovclay im’ éxeivou av’rots mpoc- 
‘eivai, ov obolas byTos Tol ayaGo, 
G\N’ Er éréxewa rips otclas wpec- 
Bela Nal duvdwec brepéxovTos. 

48 At the very beginning the 


as if here, too, the Idea of 


question is so put that the one 
side asserts: dyabdy. eivac Td 
xaipew waior Shots Kal Thy jdovnv 
&c.; the other 7d gPpovely xal ro 
voeiv kal To peuvjobar &e. Tis ye 
noovis duelvw Kal Aww ylyverOac 
ivuracw. . . WpEehywrarov amdy-— 
tw eva wast. So the object is 
(p. 11 D) &w ypuxis aropaivew 
Tid Thy duvapévyny avOpwros Tact 
Tov Biov eddaluova wapéxew: the 
one considers 75o0v) as this és, 
the other, @péynois. So again 14 
B, 19 C (ri trav avOpwrlvey Kry- 
parov dpucrov); 20 Bsqq.; cf. 27 
D, where a life combining wisdom 7 
and pleasure is pronounced to be 

the Dood 66 A sqq., where the 

elements of the potibet life (th 
Krjpa mparov, Sevrepov &c.) ar 
enumerated. Subsequently th 
original question is enlarged int 
(64 A) the general one: zi mor 
&y re avOpwry kal ry wavrl wépuKe 
ayabédr ; "es 

_ 9 After Socrates has observ 
that the Idea of the Good is t 
highest objett of knowledge, 
continues with unmistakable 


uder which the Deity is 


ference to the Philebus, 505 B: 
Bara wiv cal rode ye oloGa, dri 
is ev wodXots dovh Soxed elvac 
ayadov, rots dé kouorépors ppd- 
ynows; and then, after a short 
Tefutation of both views, 506 
B, the question. with which the 
above-mentioned exposition was 
roduced, is wound up thus: 
‘Ad od bn, © Ddkpares, wérepov 
THunvy Th ayabov gys elvai, 7) 
WY,  GANo Tt wapa Taira; 
» middle of this statement 
remark again occurs, 500 A: 
rates does not consider pleasure 
e the Good. 
an Heusde, Init. Phil. Plat. 
8 sq erin’ Ind. lect. 
323 = (prin in Jahn’s 
le’s Archiv, i. 622 8q.); 
de Idea i 


Aa) “Stall. 
olegg. (1820), 


Tim, 46 
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e Good were set forth only as the goal of an activity 
yhich in this case could not be merely human ac- 
vity)—as the ultimate end of the world, or typical 
mncept to which the divine intelligence looked, and 
y which it was guided in the framing of the world.) 
ecording to this view, the Idea of the Good might 
‘still be held as something real and substantial,!*! but 
it could not be an efficient cause; and it must be dis- 
guished in such a manner from the Deity that either 
ae Idea must be related to the Deity or the Deity to_ 
ihe Idea, as the conditioning to the conditioned. The 
rmer, supposing the Idea of the Good to be the genus 


contained ;!* the latter if 


} expressed a work or a thought of God,’ or even an 
oherent determination of His essence.!™* 


But Plato’s 


sqq.; Plat. Parm. 272 ; Trendelen- 
burg, De Philebi Consilio (1837), 
17 sq.; Wehrmann, Plato de sg. 
bono doctr. 70 sq. Martin, Etudes 
sur le Timée, i. 9 sqq. speaks less 
definitely for the separation of the 
Divinity from the Idea of the Good ; 
he supposes that Plato sometimes 
identified the two, as, for instance, 
in the Republic. 

15t Ags Hermann and Trendelen- 


burg. 

12 So Trendelenburg, loc. cit, 
with reference to Timeeus, 30 A, 

153 Orges, Comparat. Plat. et 
Arist. libr. de rep. (Berl. 1843), 
23 sqq.: the Idea of the Good is 
the power and completeness of 
God displaying itself in things; 
Ebben, Plat. idear. doctr. (Bonn, 
1849), p. 65, says it is an attri- 
bute of God—viz. that which dis- 
plays itself in the limitation of 
the unlimited. 

1 his 


supposition is free 
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own declarations forbid the assumption. If it is th 
Idea of the Good which imparts to things their Being, 
to intelligence its capacity for knowledge, if it i 


called the cause of all truth and beauty, the parent 
of light, the source of reality and reason,” 
merely the end but the ground of all Being, efficient 
Plato cannot have contem 
‘plated another and a separate efficient cause ; or in this 
place, where he is specifying the ultimate ground o 
all things, and the supreme object of knowledge, 
must necessarily have been mentioned.’ 
clearly in the Philebus that the Divine Reason is none 
other than the Good ; ’ and in the Timeeus, he so speak: 


force, cause absolute.’ 


uently found with regard to the 
— generally ; vide p. 266 sq. 

155 Rep. loc. cit. and vii. 517 B: 
Ta & ot éuol gawipeva ob'rw 
gaiverat, €v TY yowot@ TedevTala 7 
Tov ayabod lééa Kal pbyts dpaicba, 
épbeica 5 cvv\d\oyiwréa elvar ws 
dpa maict mdvrwv airn dépbay te 
cal kaddv airla, év re dpary pas 
kal tov rovrov KUpiov Texovca, ev 
Te vonT@ atth Kupla adjOeav Kal 
youy mapacxouévn, Kal Gre det 
ravrny ldeiv rov wéddovTa éuppdvws 
wpdiew } lila 7) Snuoola. 

156 Ags the Ideas are generally, 
vide p. 263 sqq. 

17 The péyiorov pdOnua as it 
is called, vi. 505 A. 

18 Tt has been already re- 
marked, Pp 255"sq., that he has 
mentioned no such causes in any 
scientific connection with the Ideas. 

139 22 C. Socrates has proved 
that pleasure could not be the 
good; but again knowledge with- 


‘ out pleasure is not sufficient; and 


then he goes on: ws pév rolvuv 
‘chy ye PiryBov Oedv ov Set Sta- 


5 it is nol 


187 if 


He says 


voeicOa rabrov kal rayabdv, ixas 
vas eipjoOal poe Soxet.—duvde yap 
Philebus replies, 6 ods vois, 
Ldxpares, ore raryabdy, adr’ eke 
ravra eyxkAjpara.—rdx’ av, is thi 
answer, & idnBe, & ye euds’ @ 
pévroa tov ye adnOwdy dua Ka 
Oetov oluar votv adn’ G&ddws © 
Hermann, Vindic. 18, mi 
takes the meaning of this passag 
in saying that the answer a 
only tot 

the comparison of intellect wi 
pleasure. Neither of them is» 
self the Good, and only in thi 
sense could Socrates admit th 
assertion of Philebus of the h 
man intellect. Its further exte: 
sion he could not-allow becav 


men the intellect is more near! 
related to the Good than pleasut 
consequently what he denies 
the divine intellect is that it 
separate from the Good. 
again can we ee Wehrme 
(p. 80) that God is here describ 


doctrine. 


as the Good or the principle. of 
all Good ; but that the Good is not 
described as divinity or intellect, 
the Good is only one side of the 
divine being. If this were so, 
the Good could not, at the same 
time, be a self-subsisting Idea, 
as it must be according to the 
Republic; Plato, 
ay says that the divine in- 
tellect is the Good, but that it is 

Tavrov Kal rayabdv. 

1 FE.g. Rep. vii. (vide note 155), 
he Idea of the Good is described 


warov réyewws and Tim. 37 A 
is called rév vonréw del re bvTwr 


THE GOOD. 


however, not - 
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f the Creator, that in order to get a consistent mean- 
ng we must abandon the notion of His being separate 
from the Ideas, from which He is said to have copied 
the universe.’ ‘This hypothesis seems indeed to be 
‘equired by the whole inter-connection of the Platonic 
For in whatever way we may conceive the 
elation of God to a world of Ideas distinct from Him- 
If, we are everywhere met by insuperable obstacles. 
_ we to suppose the Ideas to be thoughts or crea- 

ions of God? or are they to be immanent determina- 
tions of His Essence? The one theory would im- 
peril their eternity and self-dependence; the other, 
their absolute existence ;'*' and both would make the 
Idea of the Good, which, according to Plato, is the 
Highest of the Thinkable, something derived. Not this 


dpiorov (the words are to be thus 
connected, vide Stallbaum); and 
there is just as little mention of 
the Divinity there as there is of 
the Good here. Further, whereas 
according to Tim. 28 A, C, the 
Creator of the world looks to the 
archetype in order to make the 
world like it, he himself appears 
as this archetype 29 F, 92 B 
(where the world is called elxav 
To vonrob (sc. Jeod] Beds alcOnrés). 
The same statements are made 
with regard both to the Divinity 
and the Idea, and both change 
places. When finally, 37 C, the 
world is called rév didlwy bedy 
dyahua by the eternal gods as 
distinguished from the gods that 
become, we can only understand 
the Ideas ; and then the dei dv Geds 
(Tim. 34 A) becomes identical with. 
the nee Idea, 


161 Cf. p. 240 sq. on this point, 
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Idea, but thé Deity to whom it belonged or by whom 
it was engendered, would be the First and Highest. 
vy But neither a thought nor an attribute, nor a creature 
of God, could be called by Plato an Idea; since no 
thought is possible except through an intuition of the 
Idea; no creation except by the imitation of the Idea; 
no quality or attribute .except through participation in 
the Idea.’ Are we then on the contrary to suppose God 
to be a product of Ideas; an individual that partici- 
pates in the Idea of the Good? In that case He would 
not be the Absolute Eternal God, but only one of the 
‘created gods.’ He would stand to Ideas in the same 
relation that the spirits of the stars and the souls of 
_men stand to them. Or, lastly, are we to assume 
that He exists side by side with the Ideas as a special, 
independent principle? that He neither brought them 
forth, nor was brought forth by them, and that His 
activity essentially consists in working out the combina 
< of Ideas with Phenomena,—in forming the world 
ccording to Ideas? In favour of this view it may be 
urged, not only that Plato so expresses himself in the 
Timeeus, but that there are important reasons for such 

a theory in his system. Though he himself would not 
have admitted it, his Ideas are undeniably wanting in 
the moving principle that impels them to the Pheno 
menon.'* This want appears to be supplied by the 
concept of Deity; indeed in the Timeeus the World- 
framer is only required, because there would otherwise 
be no efficient cause. So far, we might hope by this 


162 Cf. p. 242 sqq. 161 Cf p. 268 Bq. Furthe 
163 With Hermann, details below, d 


1 
7 | 
B® See p. 281 sq., 263 sq. 
tT b Aristox. fa, Blem. 11, 
ginn. p. 30, Meib.: Ka@dqrep 
sToTéAns del denyetro, rods 
4 TOUS TMV dKkovodyTwy rapa 
\aTwvos Thy wepi Tayabod axpdacw 
fev’ mpocttvat wey yap éxacrov 
AauBdvorra AjWecGal mm Trav 
Voprfoudvwr dvOpwrivwy dyaav* 
be davelncay oi Adyor epi 
nudrwv Kal dpiOuay nal yew- 
fas Kat dorpodoylas, cal rd 
as, Ore Gyadbr éort ev, wavredds, 


| 


THE GOOD, —— 


to avoid essential difficulties, 
ly have prepared for ourselves others near at hand. 
ould Plato really have placed his highest principles 
9 dualistically in juxtaposition, without attempting to 
ombine them? If Ideas alone are true Reality, can 
mother essence side by side with them, distinct from 
hem, and equally original, find a place? Must it 
not rather hold good of the Deity (as of all things 
ccept the Idea) that He is what He is, only through 
articipation in the Idea? which is in no way -com- 
atible with the concept of God. All things con-. 
sidered, we may say that the Unity of the Platonic 
System can only be established on the supposition that 
tato in his own belief never really separated the 
ficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the 

highest Idea, that of the Good. But it has been 
Jelready shown’ that he identifies them, that he 
attributes efficient power and designing reason, some- 
Jtimes to Ideas in general, sometimes to the highest 
idea in particular. This is confirmed by the state- 
tent that in the oral discourses of his later life 
supreme Unity is designated as the Good ; © 
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But we shall 


oiuat, wapddotév re éhaivero adrois. 
Arist. Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 b. 13: 
Tay 6€ Tas dxwiyrous ovclas ecivar 
AeyévTwy of pév hacw abrd 7d ep 
7d ayabdv aird elvai, which the 
Pseudo-Alexander ad loc. refers 
to Plato. Ibid. i. 6, end. Plato 
considered the one as the basis of 
Good, matter as the basis of evil; 
with which we may connect the 
words of c, 4, p. 985 a. 9: 76 
Tay ayadav amravrwy airiov ait 
Tayabsy éore. Theophrastus also 
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for this supreme Unity must have been identical 
with God. It is mentioned, too, as a departure of | 
Speusippus from the doctrine of his Master, that he } 
distinguished the Divine Reason from the One and | 
the Good.” The same view is presupposed by Aris- 
totle when he says that Plato recognised only two 
kinds of causes, the formal or conceptual, and the 
material cause : 1 and on this he grounds his complaint 
that Plato omits to state who forms things according to 
Ideas. To us it may certainly sound incomprehen 
sible that a theological concept like the concept of the 
Good, should not merely be generally hypostasized, but 
positively declared to be the highest active energy an¢ 
reason. We are accustomed to conceive of Reasol 
only in the form of personality, which it would seen 
impossible to attribute to an idea, But it may b 
questioned whether all this appeared so inconceivable 
to Plato, as it appears to us, with our altered mode 
of thought.’ The mind that could allow relative de 
terminations, the Same, the Great, the Small, &c. 
to precede as ideal entities the things in which w 
perceive them, could also make an aim into a self: 


recognises the identity of the Good obre, &c. Krische, Forsch. i. 256, 
and the Divinity in Plato, in rightly points out that Speusippu 
saying of him apud Simpl. Phys. must have opposed himself te 
6 b. m. (Fragm. 48 Wunm): d¢0 modes of oo which he ha 
Tas dpxas Bovderas. woreiv, 7d wév found previously in Plato, ane 
broxelpevov as UAnv, 6 mpocayopever which pui vois on a level with thi 
mavdexes, 76 8’ cs altiov Kal xwodv, One and the Good. 
& mepidrre. TH TOO Oeod Kat 779 ‘8 Metaph. i. 6, 988 a. 8 
Taya0od Suvaper. gavepov 3 éx tov elpnuévuw 6 
167 Stobseus. Ekl. i. 58: Zaet- dvoi alrlaw povov xéxpynrat, TH T 
ourmos [Ocdv dregivaro)] Tov vodv, Tod rl éort Kal Ty Kara Thy DAQY 
otre 7 évl ofre rH dyab@ 7dv Theophr. preceding note, 
avrdv, ldioduy 5. In the words 7? Vide p. 76, 70, sq. 


‘that step once taken, it 


lation it then bears to 


himself. 


of the soul.!”? But in the 


4” That this must lead to many 
advantages is shown in the 
Case before us. We have thus to 
explain, e.g. the mixture above 
remarked fp. 280 sq.), of the 
highest Good with the metaphysi- 
concept of the absolute. The 
sept of the Good is abstracted 
m human life; it signifies that 
ich is advantageous to mankind 
(as it did to Socrates). Plato 
then generalises it into the concept 
the absolute, but its original 
aning is continually playing 
) it: hence the confusion; 
her the ethical nor the meta- 
ical concept of the Good is 
ed in its simplicity. Further 
culties arise (cf. Brandis, ii, 
‘7 sq.) when we ask how the 
of the Good is the cause of 
er Ideas of the sensible 
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bsistent Reality, and the absolute aim and end, or 
he Good, into absolute Cause and absolute Being.!”” 


is not surprising that the 


But what 
personality, is a question 


Which Plato probably never definitely proposed to 
The ancients were generally wanting in 
the distinct concept of personality, and Reason was 
ot seldom apprehended as universal world-intellect, 
hovering uncertainly between personal existence and 
impersonal.’ Plato says indeed that Reason can be im- 
parted to no essence without a soul, and he accordingly 
@kes reason inherent even in the Cosmos by means 


first place, we cannot con- 


world? The answer, however, 
can only be the same which we 
have had to the more general 
question as to the causality of the 
Ideas: viz. that here we have an 
instance of the inadequacy of the 
system, which Plato himself in- 
directly acknowledged by the 
silence in which he passes by the 
critical points. 

1 Vide the remarks in’ vol. i. 
p. 808, and subsequent obser- 
vations on Aristotle’s concept of 
God. | 

12 Tim. 30 B: Noywduevos ody 
eUptoxev [3 Beds] ex ray xara diow 
dpardy ovdév dydbnrov rod voby 
Exovros Sov Sov KddAXov ExecOal 
wore tpyoy, vodv 8 ab xwpis Yuyiis 
aduvaroy rapayevés bar rin’ Sud dh rv 
oytouov révde voiv udv dv yuxn 
Puxiw 68 & oduart tumords rd wav 
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Good, like all the other Ideas in their own spheres, ' 
‘should haye been invested with further qualities such 
as Power, Activity and Reason, without which it could 
not be that infinite essential nature at all. 
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clude from this that the Divine Reason in itself exists 
as a soul; for however inseparably they may be bound 
together, the World-soul is always a principle distinct 
from and subordinate to Reason, which only com 
bines with it, because in no other way could Reasot 
impart itself to the world; and in the next place, 
personality in the specific sense can scarcely be ascribec 
Still less can we derive such 
principle from the logical application of the Platont 
hypotheses about God. If an original existence belon; 
alone to the Universal, God, as the most original, mus 
also be the most universal;!’* if separate individua 


to the World-soul. 


tuverexraivero. Inthe light of this 
passage we must explain Phileb. 
30 C: codla piv Kal vots dvev 
yuxijs ovK dy wore yevoloOnv. Ov 
yap oty. Ovxoty & pev 7H TOU 
Alos, &c. . Vide p. 266, 112. The 
question here is not as to intellect 
in its supramundane existence, 
but intellect in so far as it is im- 
manent in fhe universe (or as it is 
mythically expressed, in the nature 
of Zeus); the supramundane in- 
tellect is, however, separated from 
that which dwells in the world, 
when it is said that Zeus possesses 
a kingly soul and a kingly under- 
standing dd Thy Tis airias divayw. 
Deity, in the absolute sense, can- 
not have its reason imparted to it 
by some extraneous cause. The 
same holds good of Tim. 37 C; 
reason and knowledge are only in 
the soul, and 46 D: rap yap byrwy 
@ vow pivy Kracbac mpoonKet, 
Aexréov yuxiv. Here also the 
.question asked is’ not whether 
voos as such can be imagined 
‘without soul, but whether it can 
-be immanent in anything other 
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than the soul, and the only thin 
denied is that reason can belon 
to the corporeal. 

173 Tim. 35 A sqq. Plato ce 
tainly explains himself otherwis 
Soph. 248 E sq. (vide p. 262, 107) 
this expression, however, is not t 
be identified with the confuse 
theories of the Timsus; it IB] 
merely an inaccuracy which w 
Deagently corrected by Pla 
himself. 

74 Stumpf, Verh. d. Plat. Got 
z. Idee d. Gut. 94, raises the o 
jection that, as the Ideas are hys' 


most individual, and the Platonié 
God must be absolutely transcen 
ent and individual. But subste 
tiality and individuality are 
identical to Plato, though th 
are to Aristotle. It is Aristotl 
well-grounded and_ repeated 
jection against the theory of Ide 
that the Ideas ought to be 
universal to the  individuals,. 
the genera, whereas they cant 
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what they are only by participation in a higher, : 
that essence which has no higher above it cannot be a_ 
Separate individual: if the soul is contra-distinguished 
from the Idea by its relation to the material world (by 
the share which the Unlimited has in it), a soul cannot 
be attributed to the Idea as such, nor consequently to 
God, who is identical with the highest Idea. Plato 
‘has nowhere expressly drawn out these consequences, 
but, on the other hand, he has done nothing to guard 
against them. He often speaks of God as a person; _ 
and we have no right to see in this only a conscious 
adaptation of his language to the popular religious 
Motions. Such a mode of representation was, as before 
Temarked, indispensable to him (on account of the 
immobility of Ideas) in order to explain phenomena; 
and all that he says concerning the perfection of 
God, divine Providence, and the care of the Gods for 
men,” gives the impression, not that he is deliberately 
translating philosophic ideas into a language grown 
Strange to him, but rather that he himself shares the 
religious belief, and holds it in the main to be well 
founded. Yet he never tries to reconcile these religious 
notions more definitely with his scientific conceptions, 
to demonstrate their mutual compatibility. We can 
therefore only conclude that he was unconscious of the 
blem.’”* - In his scientific enquiry into the highest 


as xXwpirrai. It hasalready quently the most universal, 

shown, p. 237 sq., that the 175 Vide p. 267, 114. 

ic Ideas are the hypostasized 1° This Ribbing, Plat. Ideen! 
sofgenus. Butthe highest i. 370 sqq., candidly admits, though 

as such must be necessarily he will not allow that the Ideas 
ighest genus, and conse- are the universal, and that therefore 


U 
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causes he confined himself to the Ideas, and when, as in 
the Timeus, he found it necessary to introduce the 
Deity side by side with them, he does so without proof 
or accurate definition, but merely as a presupposition of 
faith.” For his personal needs,'* and for practical 
application, he held to the belief. in Gods, purifying it 
indeed in the spirit of his philosophy,’ but not in- 
vestigating very narrowly its relation to the doctrine of 
Ideas; contenting himself with the thought that both 
asserted the same truth; that the Ideas were truly 
divine, and that the highest Idea coincided with the 
highest Deity. The difficulties besetting the com 


the predication of personality 
would contradict their concept. 
Whether this supposition is 
‘honourable to the philosopher’ 
(as Stumpf, loc. cit., maintains 
against me) or not, is not the 
question which the historical en- 
quirer has to put; we have simply 
to discover what can be proved, 
or at least made probable. It is 
certainly not improbable that even 
Plato was unconscious of a problem 
which remained a secret to all 


simply down side by side. , 
1% This is unmistakably the 
real point, and so far I agree witl 
Deuschle’s remark (Plato, Mythen, 


1 On this point more exact 
details will be given later on. 
180 But does not this mak 


antiquity up to the time of Plo- 
tinus, and that he overlooked the 
difficulty in which the theory of 
Tdeas involved him just as much 
as many others which lay nearer 
to hand. 

17 Tim, 28 A sqq. it is proved 
that the world must have a cause, 
for, as being corporeal, it came into 
existence, T@ 8 ad yevouévy papev 
tw’ aiziov rds avdyKnv elvat 
syevécOar. It is not, however, 
shown further that this afrioy is 
reducible to a mow;rhs, marhp, 5n- 
puoupyés ; we have here dogmatic 
beliefs and scientific ideas set 


Plato a pantheist? Even if thi 
were so, it would be no grea 
misfortune, and still less a vali 
objection against the result of att | 
historical enquiry. This, howevet 


If Plato had 7 
sonality of the divinity, 
still not be a pantheist. ' 
latest principles he has_neit 


removed the dualism of the I¢ 


| 
| 


and so-called Matter, nor the sepa- 
ration of the Ideas from things and 
of the Ideas from one another. 
But the statement against which 
Rettig takes the field does not 
assert that Plato repudiated the 
‘personality of the divinity, but 
‘merely that he did not enquire 
into the question of personality. 

1 Tbe view above developed, 
that the Idea of the Good is iden- 
tical with the divinity, is found 
with different modifications of de- 
tail, which affect the question of 
the personality of the Platonic 
God (not to mention the Neo- 
Platonists), in Herbart, Kinleit. in 
d. phil. . 1, 248; Plat. Syst. 
® fund. ibid. xii. 78; Schleierma- 
| cher, Pl. WW. ii. C 134; Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 311 sq.; Preller, 
® Hist.. phil. grrim. 2 A p. 249; 
ane? Disputatt. Plat. 5 sqq.; 
- Brandis, ii. a. 322 sqq.; Schweg- 
der, Gesch. d. Phil. 3 A 56; 
Strimpell, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. 
c 131; Ueberweg, Rhein. 

‘us. ix. 69 sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. i. 360, ii. 22, 196, 202; 

teinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 644 sq., 
59, v. 214 sq., 258, 689 aq., vi. 
Bs Eiempf, 10. cit.; Ribbing, 
t. Ideenl. i. 370 sqq. (Other 
horities apud Stallbaum, Plat. 

47.) I cannot, however, for 
reasons above stated, agree 
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parison of things so essentially different seem to have 
been overlooked by Plato, as by many another philo- 
sopher before and since his time,'* << 
In thus determining the highest Being as the Good, 
and as Reason assigning an end, Plato apprehends it as 
‘the creative principle, revealing itself in the Pheno- 
menon: because God is good, He formed the world.!” 


with Steinhart (iv. 645), in re- 
ferring Phileb. 30 A, C to the 
divinity in an absolute sense. In 
Pheedr. 246 C, which he also 
quotes, Plato is not expressing 
his own views on the divinity, 
but simply the ordinary opinion, 
which he declares to be mistaken. 
It appears to me a very improbable 
conjecture of Steinhart’s (vi. 87 
sq.), that Plato distinguished be- 
tween a principle of rest or per- 
manency and an efficient principle 
of motion, an objective and sub- 
jective, an Ideal and a real side in 
the divine Being—the former the 
Idea of the Good, the latter Spirit. 
Both forms of statement are found 
in Plato, but he does not in any 
way indicate that different sides 
of the divine pin are thereby 
intended. All the objections of 
Rettig, Volquardsen, &c. to my 
view, so far as they seemed to me 
to be»-of any importance, will be 
found to have been noticed either 
with or without express reference. 

12 Tim. 29 D: Aéywmev dh 0 
hv rwa alrlay yéverw Kal 7d way 
rbd 6 Eunoras Ewéornoer, dyabds 
fw aya0g 5é ovdels wept oddevds 
obdérore eyylyverar pbdvos (the 
very same important position 
which Plato brings as an objec- 
tion, Pheedr. 247 A, to the Oetov 
Povepiv of the popular creed). 


v2 
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he doctrine of Ideas is in this way connected with the 
study of the Cosmos,—Dialectics with Physics. 


rovrou 8’ éxrds Gv mavra ort waduo- 
ra yevérOar EBovdHOn trapadhowa 
éavr@ ... BovdnBels yap 6 Oeds 
ayada wév mdvra, praipor 6é pndev 
evar kara Siva, olrw 5h wav 


bcov fv opardv mapadaBav ovx 
houxiav dyov, d\da kwovpevov WAHL- 
per@s kal draxrws, els rdtw abro 
Hyayev éx rhs aratlas, nynod mevos 
éxewvo Tovrou ravTws Emewor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PHY, SI C8, 


THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE WORLD OF PHENOMENA, 


_ UNDER the name of Physics we include all discussions 
relating to the sphere of natural existence; on the 
general causes of the world of Phenomena, as contra- 
distinguished from the world of Ideas; on the Cosmos 
and its parts; and on Man. The first of these enquiries 
thas three divisions: (1) the universal groundwork of 
he Sensuous as such, namely Matter; (2) the relation 
the Sensuous to the Idea; (3) that which mediatises 
between the world of Ideas and that of Sense—the 
World-soul, ~~ - 

1. Matter. To understand Plato’s doctrine of 
atter, we must look back to his doctrine of Ideas. 
Jato considers Ideas as the only true existence: he 

gards the sensible Phenomenon as a middle-term 

ween Being and Non-Being;.that to which only a 

nsition from Being to Non-Being, and from Non- 

ing to Being, only a Becoming, and never a Being, 

1 belong. In the Phenomenon the Idea is never 
ely presented to us, but always intermingled with 
opposite, confusedly, broken up in a Plurality 
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of individuals, hidden beneath the material veil. The 
Phenomenon is not an absolute self-dependent existence, 
but all its Being is Being for another, by means of 

another, in relation to another, for the sake of another.? © 
The objects of Sense are therefore, in a word, only a 

shadow and mimicry of true Existence. That which in = 
the latter is One, in the former is Many and Divided ; 

what there exists purely for and by itself is here in, and ' 
by reason of, another; what is there Being, is here 
Becoming. But how is this metamorphosis of the Idea 
in the Phenomenon brought about? The cause of if 
cannot lie in the Ideas themselves; these, even if they 
enter into a community of existence, still remain indi- 
vidually distinct, without interminglement, each in its 
own specific essence: an Idea cannot coalesce with its 
opposite or pass over into it.’ Therefore, if one Idea 


—— 


1 Vide supra and Rep. vii. 524 pévyy, 7) mndev To wWapaTay avryy 


C, vi. 493 E, 476 A, 477 A; elva. Cf. Rep. v. 476 A; Phedo, 
Symp. 211 E, 207 D; Polit. 269 102 B sq.; also Crat. 386 D; 
D Theet. 160 B, in which latter 


2 Symp. 211 A, where arche- 
typal Beauty in opposition to 
phenomenal beauty (r& mode 
Kaha) is described as od 7H mev 


Kandy, 7H 8 aloxpdy, ovbe Tore 
pev, tore 5 od, ovde mpds pey 7d 
Kadop mpds 8& 7d aloxpdy obd’ 
&vOa ev xaddv, Eva 8 aloxpor, 
as viol péey by Kaddv, riot dé 
alcxpbv. Phileb. 54 C, vide chap. 
ii. n. 10. Tim, 52 C: eixdve pev 
(sensible appearance), ézelmep ovd’ 
avrd rovro é¢ G yéyovey (the 
Actual, for the exposition of which 
it serves) caurfs éorw, érépov 6e 
qwos del péperar pavracpa, dia 
ratra ev érépy mpoojxe Tul yly- 
verOai, ovcias aywoyérws avTEeXo- 


ovdéror’ 
oputxkpov elvar, &e., ws 5 abrws Kal 
7d ouixpov Td év Huiv obx ébéde 
wore péya ylyverOae ode Gd 
obdey trav évavriwy, &e. To thi 
it is objected that Socrates himse 
had just said that opposites com 
from opposites, to which it is re- 
plied: 7é7e uév yap éXéyero €x Toi 
évavriov mpayyaros 7d évavtle 
mparypa ylyverOu, viv 5é drt av 
7d évayriov éavtg@ évavrloy ovK é 
trore yévorro, &c. Cf. Soph. 25 
D, 255 A. 
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; through many other Ideas, and includes them in 
self, * each must still maintain its unchanged identity,” 

after its own fashion. One concept allows itself to com-/ 
ine with another, only so far as it is identical with 
that other.’ Sensible objects on the other hand, in 
contradistinction from Ideas, are capable of assuming 
not only similar, but also opposite conditions ; and this 
is so essential in them, that Plato plainly says there is 
not one of them which is not at the same time its own 
opposite, the existence of which is not simultaneously 
its non-existence.’ This imperfection of the Pheno- 
menon cannot spring from the Idea: it rather proves 
that necessity as well as Reason is the cause of the 
orld, and that this irrational cause cannot entirely be 
vercome by Reason.* Consequently to explain Sense 
such, a special principle must be assumed, and this 
principle must be the direct contrary of the Idea, for 
‘it is precisely the contradiction between the Phenomenon 
} and the Idea which has to be derived from it. It 
} must contain the cause of the Non-being, the divisi- 
i} bility, the mutability of the Phenomenon, and only 
‘this ; for whatever is real, one, and permanent, origi- 


a _ 253 D; vide chap. v. 


5 ‘Phileb, 15 B (vide note 88). 
{ PPP ww 240. It will be shown 
that Repub. v. 476 A 

t contradict this view. 
aT ; vide p. 249. 
Rep (vide p. 224) ; 


eT 8 A: memeypérn yap oop 
be Tod Kébauou yéveows ef 
s Te Kal vou ovordoews eyev- 


vHOn: vod 5¢ dvdyxns Epxovros rp 
weilew abrhy Tav yryvouever Ta. 
wreiora éri rd BéXriorov Ayew, 
Tatry Kara raird re do: dvdyKns 
hrreuévns vrd meBovs Eudpovos 
odrw Kar’ dpxds Evvlorare Tbd€ Td 
way. el Tis ov q yéyove Kara Tadra 
bvrws pel, puxréov nal 7d Tis 
travwuévyns eldos airias, 7 on. 
wépuxev, Cf. Tim. 56 C, 68 E 
Thest. 176 A, 
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nates exclusively with the Idea. Therefore if the Idea 
be the purely Existent, this principle will be the © 
purely Non-existent; if the one be uniform and invari- 
able Essence, the other must be absolute division and 
This principle is what is usually, 
though not in Platonic phraseology,® termed by us 


absolute change. 


Platonic Matter. © } 


5 The word #7 in Plato bears 
the same signification as in ordi- 
nary speech: it means a ‘wood,’ 
‘timber,’ and sometimes generally 
‘material.’ ‘The later philosophic 
application of the word to signify 
the abstract concept of material 
substratum is expressed by Plato, 
so far as he has that concept at all, 
in other ways. This holds good 
of Tim. 69 A, where, after a dis- 
cussion on the two kinds of causes 
to be mentioned later on, we read : 
br’ ot 6h Ta viv olov Téxroow 
hiv tn wapdKerrat Ta Tey alriwv 
yévn $=Swracpéva (or -dopéva): 
‘since we have the different kinds 
of causes set out before us, as 
carpenters have their timber,’ and 
Phileb. 54 B (supra, chap. vi. 
n. 10). The context gives no 
occasion for understanding #7, 
with Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 43, 
and Wohlstein, Mat. w. Weltseele 
(Marb. 1863), p. 7, as ‘matter in 
general,’ and not rather (on the 
analogy of d@dpyaxa and Sbpyava) 
in the sense of raw material. The 
so-called Timzeus of Locri uses 
Uy (93 A sqq., 97 F), where Plato 
(Timeeus, 48 E sqq.) has vrodoxy 
yevécews, Pio Ta WavTa cwHuaTa 
dexopuévn, defauévy, Exuaryeiov, éxetvo 
év @ vyiyverat, xwpa, rémos, &c. 
“TX, as a technical philosophic 
term, is first met with in Aristotle, 
and is frequently used in his ex- 
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position of the Platonic doctrine. 
It does not, however, follow that 
he had heard the word from 
Plato’s own lips in the oral dis- 
courses; for, as is well known; 
Aristotle does not hesitate to 
enunciate the views of earlier” 
thinkers in his own terminology. 
In Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 210 a. 1, he 
says: Plato in the Timeus (where, 
however, this denotation never oc- 
curs) calls i\y the meOexrexdy, in 
the dypaga Séyyara. It is the 
Great and Small. If we consider 
how foreign the word is to the | 
Timeeus, how closely its usage in” 
Aristotle is connected with the 
peculiar leading ideas of his sys-/ 
tem, and how little it is waite 
to Plato, who did not, like his. 
scholars, seek for the basis of the 
— in a positive substratum ; 
and if again we observe that, for~ 
the reasons given above, it could 
not have occurred in the dypaga 
déyuara, and that Theophrastus 
(in the passage quoted chap. vi. 
note 165) does not appear 0 nell 
the term as Platonic, it will see 

far from probable that Plato in- 
troduced it into philosophic lan-— 
guage. Although therefore I shall 
make use Of Aristctle’s term fo 
the sake of brevity, I do not wish 
it to be considered as Platonic 
2Gua may be more correctly r 
garded as an ordinary Platoni 


1 
i 


| 
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description of it is given in the Philebus and 
imeeus."° The Philebus (24 E) designates the uni- 
arsal substratum of the sensible Phenomenon as the 
Jnlimited, and ascribes to it ‘all that is capable of more 
less, of stronger and weaker, and of excess ;’ that 
to say, the Unlimited is that within which no fixed 
ad exact determination is possible, the element of ( 
meeptiess existence, of change, which never arrives 


t Being and permanence."' The Timzus (48 E) enters 


enotation of the corporeal, in its 
‘— General character and as distin- 
'} guished from the spiritual. It 
curs in this sense, Soph. 246 A- 
| 248 A; Polit. 269 D, 273 B (where 
‘{ @ehaarschmidt, Samm]. d. plat. 
'} Behr. 210, thinks he finds an evi- 
ence of spuriousness in this ‘un- 
‘Platonic’ signification of the word) ; 
anc also Phileb. 29 C: cf. 64 B, 
and particularly (together with the 
valent cwuaroedées, in Tim. 28 
B) 31 B, 34 B, 35 A, 36 D, 
90 B. The concept of cdua, how- 
er, does not coincide with that 
of matter: the cdya is visible and 
ble, and this presupposes that 
consists of the elements (Tim. 
28 B, 31 B eqq.); the so-called 
ter, on the contrary, is anterior 
) the elementary bodies, yet it has 
of their determinations in 
self, and is therefore not per- 
>tothesenses. The ravéeyes 
28 the Hua because it admits 
form of the four elements, 
In the passage quoted p. 263, 


f 


Cf. Tim. 27 D, where it is 
of the sensible as a whole, 
tis yeyvduevoy pev del dv Se 


—— ae « ee 9 Se See BS eS ee ee. SAL eee 


Woblstein, loc. cit. 3 sq. 8 Sq. 
would understand by the -yeyvdue- 
vov dei in this passage not the 
world but matter, and would refer 
the yevynrdv rapdéeryyua mentioned 
in what follows (28 B, 29 A) to 
matter also. Against the first of 
these suppositions there is the cir- 
cumstance that the ycyvouevoy det 
is not merely perceptible and pre- 
sentable but also subject to be- 
coming and perishing. Matter, 
according to Plato (cf. note 14), is 
neither. A complete and accu- 
rate consideration of the passage 
will show both suppositions to be 
equally untenable. With respect 
to the yeyvéuevov del it is remarked 
that it must have an author. The 

uestion follows, What archetype 
the author used in its creation? 
That which is fashioned after an 
archetype is itself neither the arche- 
type nor the material in which it 
is fashioned. Nor can the material 
be identified with the archetype 
which it is to represent, as Wohl. 
stein maintains. By the yevyyrdv 
mapaderyua is not meant anything 
which actually preceded the crea- 
tion of the world; it is merely 
something laid down hypotheti- 
cally. Instead of saying, ‘the 
creator fashioned the world on an 


. 
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more into detail. Plato here distinguishes first the arche- | 
typical, self-identical Essence—Ideas. Secondly, comes 
that which is imitated from them, the sensible Pheno- 
menon. In the third place we have that which is at | 
once the groundwork and the receptacle of all Becoming, | 
the common element which underlies all corporeal ele= | 
ments and all determinate matter. In the ceaseless | 
flux of all these forms in the circle of Becoming this 
common element runs through them as their perma= 
nent substratum: it is the something in which they jj 
become, and to which they return. 
sented in them purely, but only under a particula 
form; ! it is the impressible mass (2xuayziov) out 0 
which they were all formed, but which, for that ve 

reason, must itself be without specific quality or definit 
form. That such an element must be presuppose 
Plato proves from the continual flux of things sensibl 
the constant passing of the elements one into another 
This he says would be impossible if the determinate 
kinds of matter in themselves were something real, a 
Something, and not merely modifications of one com: 
mon and therefore necessarily indeterminate—thir 
Something.” That Something he more precisely de 
scribes as an invisible and shapeless nature, capable 


eternal archetype,’ Plato says ‘he 
fashioned it not according to the 
Becoming, but according to the 
Eternal.’ 

2 49 D gq.: we must not call 
any definite material (as fire, 
water, &c.) a 7é5e or Tovro, but 
only a rovotrov, because they are 
always passing into one another! 
_— pebye yap otx vmduevov Thy Tov 

rode Kal rodro cal rhv rede Kal 


It is never repre 


macay bon povepa ws byTa o@ 
evoeixvuras pacts. » . » & @ 
eyyryvépmeva del Exacrov avray ge 
racerat kal waduy exeidev dwdAhuv 
pidvov éxeivo aii mpooayopevew 
re ToUTo Kal T@ ThdE MpoTXpwpeVve 
évéuara, K.T.A. ; F 

13 49 B sqq. We have alrea 
met with something similar 
Diogenes of Apollonia, vol. i. 
219. : 
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‘ing any shape ;** as Space, which, itself eternal and 
perishable, provides a home for all Becoming; as 
6 Other, in which all Becoming must be, in order to 


ist at all; while true Existence, as in itself sole, can- 


enter a sphere so entirely different from itself.” 
he statements of Plato’s disciples are all to this effect. 


‘According to Aristotle, Plato in his discourses reduced 


' 

"* 50 A sqq.; e.g. as gold 
tinually transformed into all 
sible figures would still be 
sd gold, so with the nature 
bots) which admits all bodies in 
> Tavrov avriy ael mpocpyréov * 
“yap Tijs €auras rd wapdrav ovK 
orarat Suvduews. déxerai Te yap 
Lira wdvra, cal wopphy ovdeulav 
Té ovdevt Trav elovdvTwy dpolav 
trynpev ovdauyn oddauas: éxuaryetov 
bp pice wavri xeirat, Kiwovpmevdv TE 
Ldvacx quar (bmwevov bd Tay elovdy- 
w, palverar dé bv éxeiva dddore 
yotov. Ta bé elotdvra Kal é&cdvTa 
» brew del pupjywara, (that which 
enters into that nature is in each 
ase the copy of the Ideas), rurw- 
a an’ abray tpdrov Twa dvc- 
grov Kal Oavuacrév. .. . That 
which an impression | is to be 
en must in itself be duoppov 

aracay ray léwv, doas 
on béxecOal robev. If it already 
l Pay of these forms, it would 
ck the impression badly. 
as we make the oil, out of 
ointments are to ‘be pre- 
— and the wax form- 
which we intend to mould, 
oy xal tw Ta TiP wdvroop 
Te byrw Kara wav éavrod (in 
of its > ag! ToNNdKis APouot- 
Kahos péddNovrt Géyer Par 

éxrds airgy mpoojxer mepu- 


latter to the Unlimited, or, as he usually says, to the 


kévac Tov eldGv. 6 SH) Thy Tod 
yeyovbros Oparod kal mdvrws alcOn- 
Tov pnrépa kal vrodoxny uyre yh 
pehre aépa phre mip pire viwp 
Aéywuev, unre boa éx TovTwY UTE 
€& Gv rabra yéyovev* aN’ avéparov 
eldds te Kal Gpmoppov, mraviexeés 
peradduBavov dé dmropwrard my 
Tov vonrov Kal dvcadwrébrarov avro 
Aéyorres ob YevodueOa. The cor- 
rect view is simply that : wip pep 
éxdorote avrod Tb memrupwucvov 
Képos palvecOa, rd 52 vypavbev 
Vdwp, K.T.r. 

1 52 A sq.: dpodroynréov, éy 
bev elvat TO Kara TavTra eldos Exor, 
ayévynrov Kal dvireDpor, &e. . . 
TO 6 Gucvupov Buoy Te exelves 
(sensible Being) devrepow . . . Tpl- 
tov 6¢ ab yévos dv 7rd Tis xwWpas 
del, P0opay od mpordexbuevor, Fdpav 
bé wapéxov boa exer yéveow acu, 
atrod 6@ jeer dvaicOnolas. amrov 
Aoytouyp tic vddy, pdyts mordr, 
arpds 3 5%) Kal dvecporrod\otpev Bdé- 
tovres, kal dayuev avayKaiov elval 
wou 7d Ov drav & run ror kai 
karéxov xwpay twa, 7d bé uHre év 
Yn pre wou Kar’ ovpavdv ovdev 
elvac .. . TAaNOnEés, ws elxdve per, 
.T.X. (vide note 2). . . odros per 
ody 5h rapa ris uns Yipov Noye- 
obels év xeparaly bedb00w Nbyos, by 
Te kal xwpav kai yéveow elvar Tpla 


Tptx7 Kal wply odpavdy yevéoOar 
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Great and Small, in order thus to express that its 
specific essence consists, not in fixed, self-identical, 
Ideally defined properties, but only in extensive or | 
intensive quantity; that it is capable of enlargement 
and diminution, of increase and decrease to an indefi- 
nite extent. Hermodorus says he described it as all | 
that stands in the relation of Great and Small, that has 
in itself an endless gradation of more and less, that falls 
under the category of the inconstant, the infinite, the 
formless, the Non-existent, and as such can neither be 
called a principle nor a Being.” What then are we 

gather from these statements was Plato’s real opinion 
It was once generally supposed that Plato taught th 
existence of an eternal corporeal. Matter, or, at am 
rate, of a corporeal Matter that preceded the creatio 
of the world. Aristotle first gave. occasion to thi 


view,!® though he does not share it; among lat 
writers it is almost universal, and in modern times 
has found many noteworthy supporters,’ though not 
few 2° opponents.2! Much may be urged in its favou 


16 Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 15, c. 6, 
306 b. 27; iv. 2, 209 b. 33, 1, 9, 
192 a. 11; Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 20 
sqq. 1, 7, 988 a. 25; iii. 3, 998 b. 
10. This statement is more fully 
discussed in my Plat. Stud. p. 217 
sqq., and later on in this chapter. 

17 In the statement of Dercyllides 
as to Hermodorus (borrowed from 
Simplicius), vide p. 277, 137, 
which is quoted in detail in my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, p. 20 sqq., 
and again by Susemill, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 522 eqq. The quotation 
from Eudemus, vol. i. 302-3, 3rd 
edit., agrees with this. 


18 Vide p. 283, 160. - 

19 Bonitz, Disput. Platonice, 6 
sq.; Brandis, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a. 2 
sqq.; Stallbaum, Plat. Tim. p. 4¢ 
205 sqq.; Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phi 
i. 125; Hegel, Gesch. der Phil. i 
231 sq.; Striimpell, Gesch. d. theo 
Phil. d. Gr. 144 sqq.; Ueberwe 
ib. d. pl. Welts., Rhein.-Mus, i 
57 sqq.; Volquardsen Idee. 
pers. Geist. 70 sq. ; Schneider, L 
Mat. Princ. d. plat. Metaph. (Ger 
1872) 11 sq.; Wohlstein, Mat. 
Welts. 11 sq., &c. 

20 Béckh, in Daub and Cre 
zer’s Studien, iii. 26 sqq.; Ritte 
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e groundwork of sensuous existence is undoubtedly 
escribed in the Timzeus as a material substratum ;— 
is that in which all particular forms of matter arise, 
nd into which they resolve themselves ;”? it is com- 
ared with the unhewn mass out of which the artist 


- 1f,28 


Gesch. der Phil. ii. 345 sq.; 
eller, Hist. phil. Gr.-rém. 257 ; 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. der Phil. p. 
©; Steinhart, Plat. W. vi. 115 
j}eqq. ; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 
405 sqq.; Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 
4g000 8q.; Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. 
@.Gr.103 sqq. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 
12, 225. 
| _ #1 Marbach, Gesch. der Phil. i. 
113 8q., and Sigwart, Gesch. der 
il. i. 117 sqq., express them- 
selves vaguely. Ast (iiber die 
terie in Tim. Abhand]. der Miin- 
ner Akad. i. 45-54) does not 
rly state his own views as to 
o’s meaning. 
Videsupra, 298. Thestatement 
51 A, that the srodox} rob 
ros is neither one of the four 
ats, unre boa éx rovrwy pire 
; yéyovev, is merely in- 
ed to exclude the notion of any 
te matter: the individual 
le things are what come into 


wshions his figures; it is set forth as the rovro and. 
bee, Which, never departing from its own nature, 
sumes sometimes the form of fire, sometimes that of 
ater, &c.: lastly, mention is made of something 
isible, which, before the beginning of the world, had, 
the restlessness of lawless motion, the forms and 
malities of all elements confusedly and uncertainly. in 
But this last enunciation contradicts others 
too palpably to be maintained. Plato repeatedly de- 


being from the elements. By ‘that 
out of which these become’ we are 
not merely to understand the tri- 
angles (vide chap. viii.) of which 
Plato composes the elements. The 
expression seems designedly gene- 
ral, to suit any other supposition 
which represents the elements as 
derived ; e.g. the theories of the 
Atomists and of Anaxagoras. There 
is no real question as to what the 
elements are composed of. The 
object is rather to guard against 
any confusion of the primal sub- 
stratum with the components of 
the elements (determined in form 
or quality), whatever they may be. 

* Tim. 30 A, vide p. 291, 181; 
52 D sqq. 69 B; ef. Polit. 269 
D, Zs troirwy b¢ aire [70 
kbopw] 7d cwparoedés Tis cvyKpd- 
cews alriov, Td THs mddat tore 
gicews aivrpogpov, brit moAdis Fv 
meréxov dragias wp els rov vip 
kéopov adixéoOat, 
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clares that the common substratum of all elementary 
forms must be entirely formless. Here beginnings of | 
configuration are attributed to it. Elsewhere he holds 
that all the visible was originally created.%* Accord- 


ing to this passage, a visible something existed befor 
_ the creation of the world.” 
the corporeal to come from the soul, Here inanimai 

matter is said to be continually moved. These contr 

dictions are not to be evaded by the distinction of a 
double matter ;2° (a primitive matter which, as wholly 
shapeless, is likewise invisible and uncorporeal,—and . 


24 Tim. 28 B. 

2% The expedient, which Stall. 
baum (Plat. Tim. 205 sqq.) and 
apparently also oe (loc. 
cit. 70 sq.) adopt in the supposition 
that God first made matter and 
then fashioned the world out of it, 
is thoroughly inadmissible. Had 
this been Plato’s meaning he must 
somewhere or other have declared 
it; but there is not a single pas- 


sage in which a creation.of matter. 


is taught or hinted at (on Tim, 52 
D, cf. note 27), nor does Aristotle 
know anything about it; the Ti- 
meus rather distinguishes the 
foundation of the corporeal from 
all Becoming: the archetype is 
one, the copy is two, yéveow Exov 
xal dpardy, the vrodoxy yeréoews 
three (48 E); dwav dcovrep Exn 
vyeveow (49 BH, vide note 12) is a 
mere roodrov, not a rdde; the 
Zipav mapéxov boa exer “yéverw 
maow is separated from the alcOn- 
tov and -yevynrdv (52 A, vide note 
15). One is fashioned by God: of 
the other it is caid that he has re- 
ceived it to form it into the world 


He makes all motion 1 


(30 A: way dcov qv épardv rapane 
Bov. 68 E: rabra 6) wdvra 761 
Tatty wepuxéra €& dvdyKns 0 . o's 
Snucoupyos ... TapeduBaver, 
ka Tov abrdpKn Te Kal Tov TENEWTATE 
Gedv éyévva). Expressions like th 


independent of the divine causality, } 
the limitation of that causality by}, 
necessity, and the opposition § 
voos and dvd-ykn, so expressly en 
phasised by Plato, would have 
foundation ; for (Politicus, 273 - 
only good is communicated to t 
world by its author, everythi 
incomplete and bad can only 0 
nate from its corporeal nate 
Were this likewise the work of 
Divinity, there could be, on Plat 
theory, no such thing as evil in t 
world. | 

26 Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. 
62. Siebeck loc. cit. is opposed 
him. 


**7 ‘Tim. 52 D (supra, note 15 
fend) might perhaps suggest itself; 
where by yéveors, as distinguished 
from xwpa, the so-called secondary 
matter might be understood. But 
the comparison of p. 50 C (yém 
pirra, TO pév yeyvouevov, rd 3B év 
yiryverat, 7d 8 SOev dpomorotijmevov 
ae TO yeyvouevov) and 52 A 
apra, note 15 beginning) proves 
lat the yéveois applies to that 
ich is fashioned on the model 
the ideas—the word of sense. 
‘§0bis would of course not be ante- 

or to the world: Plato does not 
Psay that the ycyrduevoy was before 
» world, but simply that the dv», 
he xwpa, and the yéveots are dis- 

ct (rpla spcx7), and were always 
e. they are distinct in concept. 
* Tim. 48 E, Plato says: besides 
previous two classes (el6), the 
Sevyua and the ulunua waga- 
patos, there is a third, the 
joxi) or TLOnvn yevéoews, After 
z shown that all determinate 
, in its continual in 
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ondary matter, which even before the creation of 
ie world was to a certain extent formed). Not only 
es Plato give no hint of such a distinction,” but he 
ressly excludes it, by attributing to the same sub- 
vatum—which at first, before the Deity has begun to 
t it in order, is described as entirely without proper- 
an unregulated motion, and those beginnings of 
lementary forms, which it is difficult to conceive as 
iginating prior to the framing of the Cosmos.”* This 
po int must therefore belong to the mythical expressions 
fin which the Timezus abounds.” 
otion of Chaos which Plato temporarily appropriates, 


Ti is the ancient 


and transition, presupposes. such 
an unchangeable substratum, he 
revious note), 
his enumeration mel explains that 
none of the forms and attributes 
which it is to appropriate can 
belong to that substratum ; then, 
52 A (vide note 15), he again re- 
curs to the same classification, 
which, 52 D (ibid. end), is repeated 
a third time, and immediately adds 
the words: rhy d¢ 3% yevéoews 
TiOqunv Vypawonerny, kal rupoupéyny, 
&c. ravrodariy pev léeciv palverOa, 
ded. O€ 7d 18" Gpolwv Suvdpewy pre 
looppbrwv éumlrdacba Kar’ obdév 
avrijs lsoppoweiv, &c. Here it is 
obvious that the 7:@4v7n is the sub- 
stratum previously described as 
entirely formless, which however 
cannot possibly be liquid, fiery, 
&e., before it has taken the forms 
of the elementary bodies. 
*® So, according to Béckh, loc. 
cit., with all that goes beyond the 
theory of matter in this dialogue, 
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replacing it by something else when he has to explain 
himself more definitely. The rest has more weight, 
but is still not decisive; even if that which underlies 
all determinate matter, as substratum and as cause of 
its apparent constitution, be, according to our view, | 
Matter alone, it may still be asked whether that view is 
shared by Plato. He constantly declares, and the | 
Timzeus reiterates the declaration (27 D), that only to 
the Idea does true existence belong; but how can he 
maintain this if Matter be set beside the Idea, as 4 
second substance, equally eternal, and according to its 
essential nature equally permanent and self-identica 
in all the vicissitude of its forms? So far, howeve 
from doing so, Plato designates matter with sufficier 
learness as the Non-existent. According to th 
Timeeus, it is neither to be apprehended by Thought 
like the Idea; nor by Perception, like the sensibl 

henomenon.” Since then, true Being, according t 
Plato, is absolutely knowable, while that which is intet 
mediate between Being and Non-being is the object ¢ 
perception, and Non-being is wholly unknowable,*!— 
follows that Matter can only belong to Non-being 
And the same inference is deducible from the definitic 
of sense as a middle term between Being and No 
being.” If all the Being of Sense arises from pa 
ticipation in Ideas,* that can only be Non-bei: 
whereby Sense and Ideas are contradistinguished fro 
each other. Plato, however, has expressed himself st 


2 52 Asq.; vide note 15. , 33 Rep. v. 479, vi. 509 B, 1 

31 Vide p. 266. 517 C sq.; Pheedo, 74 A sq.; 76 

32 Rep. v. 477 A, 479 B sq., 100D; Symp. 211 B; Parm. 1! 
x. 597 - A, 130 B. ; 


i in a ae i Me eae ees Se, eee ee 
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more clearly: ‘That in which all things appear, grow 
up and decay, is Space.’** It is, therefore, that Third 
Element which, side by side with Ideas and the Pheno- 


of the latter.” It is conceived, not_as a mass_filling 
space, but as Space_itself—the Empty, which receives 
into itself the forms of the corporeal. Hence the 
Timzeus never speaks of this groundwork of-the sensibly- 


_ * Of. with Tim. 49 E: (& ¢ 8¢ 

“byyrydbueva del Exacra abrav pav- 
| rdferat xalarddw éxetev ddd\dNuTAXL) 
| ibid. 52 A: (7d alcOnrdv) -yeyvd- 
pevov re &y rime rorw nal wddw 
éxeiBev &mroNNimevoy. 

% Loc. cit.: tplrov 52 ad yévos 
|) Oy rd Tis xwpas del POopday ov 
mpordexduevov, EdXpay dé mapéxov 
boa Exe. yéveorw racw, x.7.d.; vide 
Mote 15. Tim. 53 D: odros pév 
Ob 5h rapa ris éugs Wipouv Aoy- 
obeis év xepadalw 5e5b00w Adyos, dv 
Te kal xwpay Kai yéveow ecivar, &c. 
It is unimportant whether we 
translate yapa here by ‘space,’ or 
with Schneider (d. mat. Princ. d. 
lat. Metaph. 12) by ‘place,’ for 
lace just as well as space can be 
imagined empty or full. The onl 

int here is whether it is a full 
or an —_ space, which, accord- 

- to Plato, forms the original 
tum of the corporeal world, 
it as Plato expressly marks the 
pa as the sphere of all Becoming, 
2 need not give it the more limited 

ification of Place (i.e. deter- 
d space), rather than the gene- 


ral one of Space. Plato himself, 
according to Aristotle, did not dis- 
tinguish between yépa and réros : 
v. subter, note 39. 

36 He says, 50 A, 53 A. of the 
elements, that things are fashioned 
é€ avréyv, for they have determined 
forms, they are bodies (which is 
not the case with the degéauévy ; ef. 
note 9, end), and therefore con- 
stituent parts of things. With re- 
spect to that which precedes the 
elements as their general substra- 
tum, it is merely said, 49 E, 50 
C-E, 52 A-B, that it is that & @ 
ylyverai, tho éxdexduevov wrdvra 
yérvn év arg, &c. Such an expres- 
sion, repeated six times, cannot be 
unintentional, but can only be ex: 
plained on the view enunciated 
above. What, again, is the mean- 
ing of the statement, 50 A (supra, 
note 14), in a comparison, that as 
the figures which we make éx 
xpvoot are all gold, so it is with 
the pvows ra wavTa odpara dexo- 
pévn; it is to be considered in all 
of them as one and the same? In 
both cases the substratum remains 


».¢ 


menal world, is required as the universal groundwork |: 


—<—$_—— 


perceptible as that owt of which, but always as that in 
which, thingshave become.*® Aristotle, too, agrees 
With this; his testimony is all the more weighty, as 
his inclination to fit in the views of others under 
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categories of his system would have disposed him 
rather to ascribe to. his master the notion of Matter as 
a positive principle side by side with the Idea, in oppo- 
sition to Plato’s real meaning, than to deny, without 
historical reason, that Plato held such an opinion. 
Aristotle, however, assures us that Plato made the 
Unlimited (azepov) a principle, not in the sense in 
which ‘unlimited’ might be the predicate of another 
substratum, but so that the Unlimited should itself be 
subject.” He distinguishes his own view of Matter 
from the Platonic view, by the definition that while 
Plato regards Matter as wholly and absolutely Non- 
being, he himself regards it as only relatively so: (xara 


JouuBsPnkde To Plato Regstieenkanianais) is the 
essence of Matter; to Aristotle it is only a quality of 
Matter.*® As to the oral discourses, Aristotle makes it 
appear that in these, far more than in the Timeus, 
Plato avoided the appearance of presupposing a positive 


Matter; since he merely designates the Great-and- 
Small as that which receives Ideas into itself.*® But 


the same, in spite of the multi- scarcely need detailed examination. 


b. ii. 388 


plicity and change of its forms: 
but it does not fullow that this 
substratum is in one case that out 
of which, and in the other that in 
which, the things become. 

7” Phys. ili. 4, 203 a. 3: wdvres 
{7d Gtreipov) os apxjv twa TiBdact 
tav byrwy, ol pev, dorep oi IIvOa- 
“yopevo. kal Wddtwv, xa’ ard, obx 
as oupBeBnxds rin érépy, Gd’ 
ovolav aird dy 7d dretpov. 

*8 Phys. i. 9: vide my Plat. 
Stud. p. 223 sqq. Ebben’s objec- 
tions to my elucidation of this pas- 
gage (De Plat. id. doctr. 41 sqq.) 


Phys. iv. 2, 209 
TAdrov riv tAnv Kal ri xwpap 
Tair onow eiva dv TH Tiwaly~ 7 
yap meradnmrikov Kal Thy xwpav by 
kai tavtév. dddov 5é rpdmov éxet 
Te Aéywr 7d peradnwrrikdy kal & 
Tots Neyoudvos aypaddos dédyuacu 
(on which ef. chap. ii. note 7) 8, 
Tov Témov Kal Thy xwpay TO adzt 
amepyvaro . . . WiAdtwr peévro 
Nextéov . . . Gta Th ovK ev réry TE 
eldn Kai ol dpiOpoi, elrep 7d weBexTe 
Kov 6 tétros, elre TOU peyddov KO 
TOU puKpod OvTos Tod peDexTiKot 
elre ris UdAns, Gowep dv rH’ Tepale 


—— 


“yéypagerv. Plato in the Timeeus does 
not use the expression UA (vide 
note 9), but he describes the basis 
of the sensible in such a way that 
Aristotle ascribes that denotation 
to him. As he expressly makes an 
exception in the case of the dypaga 
déyuara, there can have been no de- 
scription in them similar to that of 
the ‘Timzus ; Metaph. i. 7, 988 a. 
_ 25, the Great-and-Small are ex- 
pressly denoted as a UAn dowuaros, 
_and Phys. iv. 7, 214 a, 13, Aristotle 
Bays: 51d paol ries elvac 7d Kevdv 
_ Thy Tod owparos UAnv, olrep Kal Tov 
térov, which certainly refers to 
the Platonic school, and probably 
to Plato himself. Plato had ac- 


 'This point, which is decisive 
the present question, and too 
‘le considered by the supporters 
a corporeal primary matter in 
(0 (as Susemihl, loc. cit. 409, 
~' will be discussed in 
er detail below. 
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the most striking proof of the correctness of this view 
is given by Plato himself in his mathematical construc- 
tion of the Elements.“° A philosopher who. should 
conceive of a mass filling space, assuming different 
forms, and thus changing into the several elements, 
could only seek for the ultimate constituents of these 
elements in the smallest bodies. 
| supposes the Elements to be composed of planes, and, 
in their passage into each other, to resolve themselves 
into planes. Thus he makes bodies to originate not 
from atoms primarily, but from figures, by means of 
the mathematical limitation of empty space.*! 


Plato, however, 


“| Teichmiiller’s objections (Stud. 
z. Gesch. d. Begr. 328 sq.) to the 
above view seem to me to prove 
little: ‘ Matter, according to Prato, 
is the basis of motion and change ; 
but this does not apply to space.’ 
But the basis of motion with Plato 
is the soul; matter so called is 
only basis of Becoming, of the 
shifting changs between opposed 
conditions. Why should not this 
basis, on Plato’s theory, reside in 
the fact that that which, according 
to its conceptual essence, is some- 
thing ordered and regulated, be- 
comes, when it admits the form of 
space, something unlimited and 
therefore un-ordered? ‘It could 
not be said of space’ (vide note 15) 
‘that we perceive matter as in a 
dream when we say that everything 
must be in a determined place.’ 
But Plato does not say that ‘we 
perceive matter as in a dream’: he 
says that the yw&pa is that in refer- 
ence to which we imagine (éveipo- 
woNovpev) that everything must be 
in a place somewhere, whereas this 
is not true of the actually existing. 


xB 


-a corporeal primary Matter. 
that Ritter * is right in assuming him to have regarded 
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For these reasons we cannot admit that Plato held 
But it does not follow 


the sensuous notion as something merely subjective. 
According to Ritter, all Ideas (with the exception of 
the highest) possess only a limited existence. This 
involves the hypothesis of a limited knowledge which 
does not adequately distinguish the pure essence of 


The expression dvepwrrew does 
not imply that xwpa cannot be per- 
ceived in the waking state, but 
that we imagine what holds good 
only of sensible being, to hold 
good of all being generally. Teich- 
miiller’s final objection is that 
Plato’s description elsewhere of 


matter does not apply to space. 


This in a certain sense is correct ; 
the delineation of the antemundane 
chaotic matter (mentioned supra) 
cannot be transferred unchanged 
to the concept given in the passage 
before us. But Teichmiiller, like 
all who deny to Plato the noticn 
of such matter, is forced to reckon 
this delineation amongst the my- 
thical elements of the exposition. 
On the other hand, as regards 
Plato’s manner of envisagement, I 
cannot see the impossibility of 
saying that space becomes watery 
or fiery (riv 52 On yevéoews TiO%}- 
yyy wypawopévny Kal mupoumérny, 
52 D). In the formation of the 
elements, the ravédexés becomes 
water, fire, &c. simply through a 
determined fashioning in space. 
This paragraph, however, by which 
every theory of Platonic matter 
has to establish its correctness, 
Teichmiiller passes by unnoticed. 
He believes (p. 332 sq.) that Plato 
determines matter, just as Aristotle 


. essence it is nothing else than dvva- 


did afterwards, to be Pctentiality | 
(Stvapts). The only proof which ~ 

he quotes to support his view, Tim. — 
50 b does not prove it in the least. | 
It is there said of the vows ra 
nwavTa comata dexouevy (vide note 
14): radrov abrhy adel wpocpnréoy * 
éx yap THs éauris 7d wapdway obK 
étlcrarat duvdpews. A determined 
divas (here identical with Picts), 
i.e. a determined property, is cer- 
tainly thus attributed to it ;- and 
according to what follows this con- — | 
sists in its being the mavdexds. — 
But we cannot conclude that in its — 


pus ; whether ddvayis is understood 
as the potentiality to become every- 
thing, or the power to produce 
everything. In Teichmiiller’s fur- 
ther remarks, there is nothing to. 
prove that, ‘according to Plato, 
the essence of matter is the poten- 
tiality of the Idea, or mere possi- 
bility, and nothing more.’ > 

bh Gesch. - Phil. ii. 363-378 ; 
vide especia . 369, 374 : 
Similarly Fries Gesch. der Phil | ' 
295, 306, 336, 351, and Maguire, 
An Essay on the Platonic Idea 
(Lond. 1866), 102 sq., who, hov 
ever, has strangely misunderstood 
the words (Tim. 52 B) 7é 6é 4 
év y7}, KT-X. . 


\ 
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hings, and only apprehends Ideas partially. Hence 
the notion of an existence in which the Ideas are inter- 
mingled, and their absolute Being becomes a merely 
relative Being. Intelligent natures, however, strive for 
_ perfect knowledge ; and thus the notion of Becoming ap- 
pears to arise, The sensuous notion, therefore, results 
from the imperfection of Ideas in their separation from 
one another ; the world of Sense exists only in relation’ 
to the sentient subject. So the Platonic theory of 
Matter would be in effect identical with that of Leib- 
“nitz,—sensible existence would be only the product of 
| confused notion or opinion. Of this line of thought (as 
titter himself admits **) there are, in the Platonic writ- 
} ings, only ‘very obscure indications,’ and even these, on 
— consideration, disappear. Plato certainly says 
‘that there is a xowwvia of Ideas ; and that in the sen- 
ous notion and sensuous existence Ideas intermingle 
- each other.“* But he nowhere makes the com- 
union of concepts, as such, contain the ground of this 
itermingling. Even in the Republic (v. 476 A)* it is 
mly asserted that, beside the combination of concepts 
ith the corporeal and Becoming, their combination 
mong themselves might make it appear as if the con- 
which is essentially One, were a Plurality. But 


# Loc. cit. p. 370. 
“4 Eg. Rep. vii. 524 C: péya 
kal Syus Kai outxpdy édpa, 
1, GN’ cb Kexwpiouévoy, adda 

cupevoy rt. Cf. Rep. v. 479 


Tafdueva Tora PaiverOar Exagrov, 
ie. one and the same concept ap- 
pears in different places; the con- 
cept of unity, for instance, not 
merely in the separate individuals 


vide pp. 228, 295. 

Ildvrwy ray eidav wept 6 abrds 
s, alrd pév év Exactoy civat, Ti 
tev mpdtewy kal owudtwv Kai 


Kovewvig mavraxob dav- 


of most widely different kinds, but 
in all the concepts which partici. 
pate in it; hence the appearance 
of unity as such being manifold. 
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as this only happens in the case of persons unacquainted 
with the dialectical discrimination of Ideas,** it must 
result from the incapacity of the individual to distin- 
guish the copy from the prototype, the thing partici- 
pating from that in which it participates.” Nothing 
is said as to the origin of that distinction. If we bring 
other passages to our aid, we shall find that Plato, so 
far from deriving material existence merely from the 
sensuous notion, rather derives the sensuous notion from 
the nature of the corporeal. According to the Pheedo, 
it is the union of soul with body which hinders us from 
a pure cognition :** at our entrance into this life, by 
-means of that union, we have sipped the draught of 
Lethe and forgotten the Ideas.*® At the beginning of 
its earthly existence, the soul loses reason in the ebb 
and flow of sensation; not until this has abated, does — 
it once more partake of reason:*° and then, only by . 
disengaging itself inwardly from the body.” ‘The soul 
cannot hope for the full possession of reason till it is 
wholly freed from this lower life and exists in itsel 
alone.? The tone and connection of these enuncia- 


tions being almost wholly 


46 Soph. 253 D; Phileb. 15 D. 
47 Rep. v. 476 C: 6 ody Kanda pev 
mpayuara voulvwy, abrd 5¢ Kaddos 
pire voulfov, unre, dy res Nyirac eri 
Thy yvaow abrod, Suvdmevos ErerBar, 
ivap } Urap Soxet oor SHv; oKdre 
dé° 7d dve—psrrew apa od rbde 
éorly, édv re év trvy ris, édv TE 
éyprryopws 7d buoy Tw ph Suoroy 
G@\N’ abrd ipyprac eivac @ Eorxer ; 
. Th be, 6 ravavria TobTwy Fyyou- 
peeves Té Te abrd Kaddv Kal duvdue- 
vos KaSopav kai ard xal 7a éxelvov 
peréxovra, Kal otre ra peréxovra 


didactic, we ought not to 


avrd obre abrd Ta pmeréxovra Ayou- 
pevos, Urap H bvap avd xal ovdros 
Soxe? oor SH; 

48 Phedo, 66 B sqq. Cf. ibid. 
65 A; Rep. x. 611 B. 

49 Pheedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 A. 

50 Tim. 44 A: xal dia 6) war 
Tatra Ta wabhuara (the previousl 
described aic@jcecs) viv Kar’ dpxd 
re dvous Wuxh ylyverat 7d mpwroy. 
Bray els cpa évde0H Ovnrov, &c. 

51 Phedo, 64 A; 65 KE, 67 A 
Tim. 42 B sq. 

52 Pheedo, 66 E, 67 B. 
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consider them mythical and exaggerated unless they 
are contradicted by definite counter-explanations. But 
this is not the case. Plato’s having recognised in the 
sensuous perception a means for attaining the know- 
ledge of truth, proves nothing. The sensuous percep- 
tion is such a means only so far as the sensuous element 
in it is abstracted, and a return made to the Idea that 
is revealed in it. On Ritter’s theory Plato must have - 
derived the sensuous notion from the communion of 
Ideas with each other, and from the manner in which 
this communion is presented by particular Ideas or 
souls,”*—the sensible phenomenon being afterwards de- 
rived solely from the perception of sense. So far from 
this, Plato takes the opposite course, and explains the 
intermingling of Ideas from the nature of the sensuous 
notion, and the nature of the sensuous notion from that 
_ of sensuous existence. Such is the only explanation 
given in the Philebus and Timezeus: and Aristotle knows 
of no other.” Indeed, as Brandis well remarks,** the 
subjective idealism which Ritter ascribes to Plato is 
_ altogether foreign to antiquity, and must necessarily be 
so from its whole point of view ; it presupposes a con- 
“sciousness of the importance of subjectivity too one- 
sided and powerful for any but modern times. 
If, then, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, 
s neither a material substratum, nor a mere phantasy of |. 
a notion, what is it? Plato, in the passages 


33 Ritter, p _ modifications, apart from that 
» Ritter’s o- of souls being theory, and no further stress need 
its incorrectness, I have be laid here upon the point. 

ly adverted to prods 5 See my Plat. Stud. p. 216 


Game be adopted, with slight” Gr.-tvm, Phil ii. a. 297. 


> 


v | 


| Space, as the condition of separation and division. In 
_the place of an eternal Matter we must therefore 
‘suppose the mere form of Materiality, the form of 


the creation of the world, this only expresses the 


‘stantiality of its own, for all reality is in Ideas. It 


in a combination of Being and Non-being. This con- 
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a 


i 


| 


quoted above, tells us himself, and Aristotle agrees 
with him. The groundwork of all material existence 
is the Unlimited—i.e. Unlimitedness, the Great-and- 
| Small—conceived not as predicate, but as subject ; not, 
| however, to be described as corporeal substance; the 


| Non-existent, i.e. Non-being ;*” that is to say, pam 


Existence in Space and of Motion; and when the 
Timeeus speaks of a Matter restlessly moved, before 


thought that separation and Becoming are the essential 
forms of all sensible existence. These forms Plato would 
have us regard as something objective, present in the 
sensible Phenomenon itself, not merely in our notion. 
On the other hand, Matter can have no reality or sub- 


remains, therefore, to explain Matter asthe negation of. 
the. reality supposed.in Ideas; as the Non-being of the 
Idea, into which the latter cannot enter without dis- 
solving its Unity in Multiplicity, its Permanence in the 
flux of Becoming, its definiteness in the unlimited 
possibility of augmentation and diminution, its self- 
identity in an internal contradiction, its absolute Being 


cept is certainly hard to realise. Putting aside the 
question whether a Space without a substratum in 
Space—a Non-being, which exists apart from the notion 


57 For the my év cannot here be the predicate of a subject separate 
fromit, . : . 
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‘it—is thinkable; reserving to another place the en- 
iry about the participation of this Non-being in Ideas, 
nd passing by all the objections which might be raised 
rom without, against this portion of the Platonic doc- 
me,—there are still two considerations which from its 
wn point of view cannot be. overlooked. One is the 
elation of Matter to our knowledge; the other its re- 
ion to things. ‘That which absolutely is not, Plato 
aaintains** cannot be conceived ; consequently, if Matter 
3 absolute Non-existence, the notion of it must also be 
| possible. It.cannot be-the object of perception (as 
he says himself”), for perception shows us only de- 
ferminate forms of Matter, not the pure formless 
fround of all the material, only a roovrov, not the 
7od:. But still less can.it be the object. of thought, 
thought has to do only with the truly exis- 

nt, not with the Non-existent. And it is impos- 
sible to see how we arrive at the notion of this 
jSubstratum, if it is neither in a condition to be per- 
_|eeived nor thought. It is only a veiled expression of 
[this perplexity when Plato says that it is apprehended 
a kind of spurious reason ;® and when he adds that 
is very hard to comprehend, the embarrassment is 


) 
| 


| 


. 


3 Vide p. 226. . categories. Tim. Socr. 94 B, under- 
Tim. 51 A, 52 B (vide notes stands him to mean a knowledge 
and 15), where it is called dvé- by analogy (Aoyioug vb0y, TQ whrw 
Tov, wer’ dvatcOnolas amrdv, 49 Kar’ évOvwpiav vonoGat, adda Kar’ 
(supra, note 12). dvadoyiav); and so Alex. Aphrod. 
: B: per dvacOnoias dwrév Qu, nat. i. 1, p, 14; Simpl. Phys. 
ae twe v6. In what this 49 b u. Plotin. ii. 4, 10, p. 164 
Spurious thinking’ consists Plato (i. 118 Kirchh.), interprets the 
f can hardly explain: he expression as abstract thought, the 
s use of this strange expres- dopiorla resulting from the removal ». 
from inability to bring the of all sensible attributes, 
1 of Matter under any of his 
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openly confessed.*! The fact is that, when we abstract 
all the particular qualities of that which is sensibly 
perceived, and seek for its common property, we find | 
that it is only something thought, a universal concept ; | 
which, according to Plato’s presuppositions, is pre- 
cisely what it cannot be. The same result follows if 
we keep in view the import of Matter for the Being}, 
of things. Inasmuch as Matter is absolutely non-ex- | 
istent, and the sensible phenomenon is a middle term | 
between Being and Non-being, an inferior proportion of }) 
reality must belong to Matter as compared with the | 
sensible Phenomenon: to the one, a half-reality ; to 
the other, none at all. But Matter is also to be the} 
permanent principle,—that which, in the vicissitude of 
sensuous properties, maintains itself as something essen- | 
tial and self-identical.” It is the Objective, to which 
the images of Ideas reflecting themselves in the Pheno- 
menon must cleave, in order to take hold, and become 
participant in Being.” It is that irrational remainder? 
which is always left when we abstract from things that 
which in them is the copy of the Idea. Howeve 
little reality may be conceded to it, it has the power 
of receiving the Idea, at least for its manifestation im 
the flux of Becoming and the externality of existence} 
in’ Space,* and also of occasioning the vicissitude of 
birth and decay.® ‘These characteristics certain 


| 


Sl Loc. cit : [7d ris xawpas] poyes 63 52 C; vide notes 2 and 3. 
wiorov, K.7.A. (vide note 15), 49 A: ® Cf. subsequent remarks in tl 
viv 5 6 Nbyos Loker eloavayxdfew chapter ard in chap. x. on tl 
xXaremdv kal duvdpdv eldos éwcxetpev relation of reason to natural nece 
Nbyos Eudpavicat. sity, on the origin of the latter at 

® The ré5e and rodro, which are on evil. 
equivalent ; vide notes 12 and 14. 6 Cf, the quotations from E 
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arry us far beyond the concept of mere Space, and 
ive to Matter, instead of Non-being, a Being which, in 
is very permanence, has a certain similarity to that of 
he Idea. ‘That which Plato adduces® as the special 
haracteristic of true Being,—the power to do and to 
iffer,—is also attributed to Matter, when it is described 
$ @ cause restraining the operations of reason.” And 
“this may help to explain those expressions in the 
Timeeus, which represent the groundwork of sense not 
as mere capability of extension, but as a mass con- 
tained in Space. But we must abide by the results 
e have just obtained. Plato's real view, according to V 
is plain statement, tends to deny all Being to Matter, . 
(0 abolish the notion of extended substance in the 
oncept of mere extension. This was necessitated by 
ne first general principles of his system. Whatever 
ntradicts this view (so far as Plato seriously means 
) we must regard as an involuntary concession to facts, 
lich refused to give way to his theory.® 

Il. The Relation of Sensible Objects to the Idea.— 
ne above conception of Platonic Matter explains, on 
e side at least, Plato’s theory as to the relation of 
aterial things to the Idea. It is usually believed 
at, to Plato, the world of sense and that of Ideas 
od over against each other, as two separate spheres, 


I cannot, however, appeal to 

sage (Soph. 242 D) quoted 
eichmiiller (Stad. z. Gesch. d. 
. 137) as evidence against the 


dualistic character of the Platonic 
system. Jn that passage the ques- 
tion is not as to dualism in general, 
but as to the assumption of two 
or three material principles, and 
especially as to the half-mythical 
cosmogonies of Pherecydes and 
(apparently) of Tancieniline in the 
second part of his poem. 
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two substantially different classes of existence. The 
objections of Aristotle to the theory of Ideas® are 
chiefly grounded on this hypothesis, to which Plato has | 
undoubtedly given occasion by what he says of the 
existence of Ideas for themselves and as archetypes. — 
“ We must nevertheless question its correctness. Plato 
himself asks‘ how it is possible that Ideas can be in | 
the Becoming, and in the unlimited Many, without | 
losing their Unity and Invariability? And he shows 
with what difficulties this enquiry is beset. Whether 
it be assumed that the whole Idea is in each of the 
many participating in it, or that in each there is only 
a part of the Idea, in either case the Idea would be 
divided.’ Again, if the doctrine of Ideas be founded 
on the necessity of assuming a common concept for all 
Multiplicity, a common concept must be likewise 
assumed for and above the Idea and its synonymous 
phenomena :—and so on ad infinitum.” This diffi- 
culty presents itself again on the supposition that the 
communion of things with Ideas consists in the imita- 
tion of the one from the other.” Lastly, if it be- 
maintained that the Ideas are that which they are, 
for themselves absolutely,—it would seem that the 
could never have reference to us or become know 
by us, but only refer to themselves,’* These ob 


a Cf. Pt. ii. b. 216 sqq., 2nd 
e 

7 Phileb. 15 B; vide p. 252, 
89. 

71 Phileb. loc. cit. Parm. 180 E- 
131 E 


7 Parm, 131 E sq. The same 


objection, often made by Aristotle, : 


is usually expressed. by saying th 
the doctrine of Ideas necessit 
the supposition of a tpiros dv0 
wos. Vide infra. 
73 Parm. 132 D sqq. Cf Al 
ander’s quotation from Eude 
(Schol. in Arist. 566 a. ii. b. = 

74 Parm. 133 Bsqq. : 
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stions to the doctrine of Ideas would not have 
en suggested by Plato, had he not been convinced 
his theory was unaffected by them. How. then 
rom his own point of view could he seek their solu- 
on? ‘The answer lies in his view of the nature of 
aterial things. As he ascribed to the Material no’ | 
pecific reality, distinct from that of the Ideas, but 
laces all reality, simply and solely, in the Idea, and 
egards Non-being as the special property of the world 
f sense, all difficulties in this form vanish. He does 
ot require any Third between the Idea and the Phe- 
gmenon, for they are not two separate substances, 
anding side by side with one another ; the Idea alone” 
$ the Substantial. He need not fear that the Idea 
10uld be divided, because of the participation of the 
fany in it, for this plurality is nothing truly real.” 
for need he consider how the Idea, as existing for 
self, can at the same time stand in relation to the 
Henomenon ;. for as the Phenomenon, so far as it 
ists, is immanent in the Idea,—as its allotted share 
| Being is only the Being of the Idea in it,—so the 
eing of Ideas, and their reference to one another, is 
itself their reference to the Phenomenon; and the 
ing of the Phenomenon is its réference to the Ideas.” 
hile, therefore, in places where he has no occasion 
develope more precisely his view of the nature of 
things, Plato may adhere to the ordinary 
and represent the Ideas as archetypes, over 
t which the copies stand, with a reality of their 
like a second world side by side with ours—in 


55 Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 181. . 
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reality, he is still only expressing the qualitative dis- | 
- tinction between real and merely phenomenal existence. }, 
He is only giving the metaphysical difference between, 
the world of Ideas and the world of sense; not anf. 
actual partition of the two, in which each attains its 
specific reality, and the sum total of Being is divided; 
between them. It is one and the same Being which is 
contemplated whole and pure in the Idea—imperfectf 
and turbid in the sensible Phenomenon. The unity 
| of the Idea appears”® in objects of sense as Multiplicity ; 
. the Phenomenon is (Rep. vii. 514) only the adumbra- 
tion of the Idea,’” only the multiform diffusion of its 
rays in that which, by itself, is the dark and empty 
space of the Unlimited. But whether this opinion isi 
intrinsically tenable, and whether the above-mentioned} 
difficulties as to the theory of Ideas do not, after all, 
reappear in an altered form, is another question which 
will come before us further on,‘* 
' 76 Rep. v. 476 A; Phil. 15 B. 
See note 47. 


77 Cf. the well-known allegory of 
the prisoners in the cave, Rep. vii. 
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514 sqq., according to which the 
objects of sensible perception stand 
to true existences in the relation of 
the shadows to the bodies; when 
we take any object of sensible per- 
ception for something real, we are 
simply taking the shadows for the 
things themselves. 

78 The view developed above is 
essentially accepted by Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 352; Deuschle, 
Plat. Sprachphil. 27 sq.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideenl, i. 252, 262, 333, 360 
“4. ; and is combated by Stumpf, 

erh. d. plat. Gott. z. Idee d. Guten, 
23 sqq., and others, It is well 


(note 15) that, together with the 
Ideas and the corporeal world, b 
mentions space as a third clas 
of Being: and he considers thi 
Becoming and change of sensible 
things an objective incident. - Ari 
totle, therefore, with whom th 
reality of the latter was an artic 
of faith, in representing the eld 
xwptora, as a second world besic 
the sensible world, had sufficier 
justification in the Platonic do 
trine. The Ideas may be indepe 
dent of and uninfluenced by t 
phenomenon, and there may — 
something inthe phenomenon whi 
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All that we have said, however, concerns only one 
side of the relation of the Phenomenon to the Idea: 
he negative aspect, in which the self-subsistence of 
sensible things is cancelled, and the Phenomenon is re- 
duced to the Idea, as its substance. 
far more difficult. If the world of sense, as such, have 
80 little reality ; if, apart from its participation in the 


The other side is 


Idea, it be even regarded as non-existent, how is this 
“Non-existence generally thinkable beside the absolute 


.| Being of the Idea, and how can it be explained from 
.| the point of view of the Ideas? To this question the 


«| Platonic system as such contains no answer. 


te eparates it from the Idea. But, as 
‘{ was shown above, it does not follow 
| that the phenomenon has equally an 
gl} existence in and for itself; that its 
,} being does not rise into that of the 
I.) Ideas ; that consequently it exists 
i) Without the Ideas, just as the 
7 Meas exist without it. I do not 
assert that the Platonic view on 
the relation of things to the Ideas 
wy 18 exhausted by the explanation 
| of the immanence of the one in the 
fother. I merely say that this ex- 
sses one side of the doctrine; 
he other side, the distinction of 
lings from the Ideas, the separate- 
ess of sensible being, which makes 
@ Ideas something beyond the 
nid of sense, e’dn ywpiord, can 
only not be explained by that 
ermination, but cannot even be 
aght into harmony withit. An 
ector therefore must not be 
ented with showing that the 
r determinations are to be 
d in Plato (which I do not 
y), but must prove that the 
ars are not to be found and are 
needed by the universal pre- 
sitions of his system. ‘T'o 


‘ 
}s 


The 


prove this is impossible so long as 
the passages above quoted are 
allowed to stand, and so long as 
the oft-repeated explanation (that 
only the Ideas have real Being, and 
are the object of knowledge, and 
that all the attributes of things, 
in short all the reality that they 
have, is imparted to them by the 
Ideas) holds good. If it seems 
impossible to attribute such a 
contradiction to Plato, we may ask 
how Plato could have proceeded in 
order to escape it on the supposi- 
tions of his system; and why this 
contradiction is less possible than 
the others which Aristotle has so 
forcibly pointed out. And’we may 
notice that even Spinoza, whose 
conclusions otherwise are educed 
with the utmost rigour, continually 
involves himself in analogous con- 
tradictions, explaining the plurality 
of things and finitude generally as 
something which vanishes under 
reflective contemplation (sub eter- 
nitatis specie), and yet as an objec- 
tive reality, not merely a datwm in 
our envisagement. 
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assumption, side by side with the Ideas, of a second 
real principle which should contain the ground of finite 
existence, Plato has made impossible, by maintaining — 
that reality belongs alone to the Idea. Neither can he | 
derive the finite from the Ideas themselves—for what | 
should determine the Idea to assume the form of Non- | 
being instead of its perfect Being, and to break up the 
unity of its essence into partition in space? He 
allows, indeed, that in each individual concept, as 
such, there is an infinity of Non-being; but this is 
quite other than the Non-being of material existence. 
The Non-being in the Ideas is only the distinction of 
Ideas from one another,—the Non-being of sensible | 
objects, on the contrary, is the distinction of the 
Phenomenon from the Idea. The former completes 
itself by means of the reciprocal relation of the Ideas, | 
so that the Ideal world, taken as a whole, includes in 
itself all reality, and has abolished all Non-being 
The latter is the essential and constant boundary o 
the finite, by reason of which each Idea appears (no 
only in relation to other Ideas, but in itself) as a mul 
tiplicity, consequently in part non-existent, inseparabl 
combined with the contrary of itself. Again, there 
fore, it is impossible to point out in Plato any actua 
derivation of the phenomenon from the Ideas. 
can but enquire whether he ever sought to establis 
such an interconnection, and if so, how he attempted 

We get our first hint on this subject from the fac 
that the Idea of the Good is placed at the apex of 
system,—or that God, as the Timeus expresses it 


77 299 D sq.; vide p. 291, note 181. 
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‘formed the world because He was good. This thought, 
fully developed, would lead to such a concept of 
God as would make it essential in Him to manifest 
Himself in the Finite. Plato, however, for reasons 
deducible from the foregoing pages, could not thus 
develope it. The only conclusion he draws is that 
God brought into order the lawlessly moved mass of 
"visible things, in which Matter, or the Finite, is 
already generally presupposed. To explain this latter, 
the ‘imeus can only appeal to necessity. Of the 
j Divine causality, on the contrary, it is assumed, that it 
} could bring forth nothing but perfection.*! Similarly 
the Thesetetus (176 A) declares: Evil can never cease, 
| for there must always be something opposite to good ; 
and as this can have no place with the gods, it neces- 
sarily hovers about in mortal nature and in our world. 
And the Politieus (269 C) speaks to the same effect, of 
the alternation of cycles, following of necessity from 
the corporeal nature of the universe. All this, how- 
ever, does not bring the question a single step nearer 
its answer, for this necessity is only another expression 
for the nature of the Finite,—which is here presupposed 
and not derived. In vain do we seek among the 
writings of Plato, for any expréss mention of ‘such a 
ml We are therefore forced to construct one 


© 46 D, 56 C, 68 D sq., and 
ially 47 F sq. 

At least in 41 C. The funda- 
ntal position propounded, 30 A, 
her connection (ais obr’ Hv 
tori T@ dpiaty dpav &dXo hv 
Ka\Norov), is applied to mean 
t God Himself can produce no 


mortal creation, and the whole dis- 
tinction, to be mentioned later on, 
between that which vots and that 
which dvdyxy has done in the 
world, points that way, Cf, Polit. 
209 E sq. It will be shown below 
that no evil comes from God 
(chap. xii.). 
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from the whole tenor of his system. How Ritter has 
attempted to do this we have already seen, but were 
unable to agree with him. 
out another way. According to him,” the Great-and- 
Small (or the Unlimited) is not merely the Matter of 
sensible objects but also of the Ideas: from its union 
with the One arise Ideas or intelligible numbers.* If 
we adhere to this view, Materiality, in which the 
specific property of the sensible phenomenon consists, 
would be accounted for, by means of the participation 


® Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18 sqq. 
(where in the sentence so often 
quoted é& éxelywy, &c., the words 
ra el5n are to be struck out), 988 
a. 8 sqq., xi. 2, 1060 b. 6, xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 12; Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 
3-16, iv. 2, 209 b..33. According 
to Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m. 104, b. m. 
cf. 117 a. m. (Schol. in Ar. 334 b. 
25, 362 a. 7, 368 a. 30), other 
Platonists, e.g. Speusippus, Xeno- 
crates, Heraclides, Hestizeus, gave a 
similar account, following the Pla- 
tonic discourses on the Good. On 
the Great-and-Small of the early 
part of this chapter, and on the 
whole doctrine, cf. my Plat. Stud. 
216 sqq., 252 sqq., 291 sqq.; 
Brandis, ii. a. 307 sqq. 

83 'V. p. 253 sqq. The indefinite 
duad together with the unit is 
mentioned instead of the Great- 
and-Small as the material element 
(Alex. ad Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 
33; i. 9, 990 b. 17. Idem apud 
Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m., 104 b.; 
Porphyr. and Simpl. ibid.). Plato 
himself, however, seems to have 
used this exposition only with 
reference to numbers ; the indefinite 
or the Great-and-Small of number 
is the even, the duad, which is 
called the dvas déptoros, is distinc- 
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(Arist. Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 4 


Aristotle seems to point 


tion from the number two. (Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 a. 13 
sqq., b. 17 sqq. 31, 1082 a. 13, b. 
30 c. q. 1085 b. 7, xiv. 3, 1091 4. 
4, 1, 9, 990 b. 19; Alex. ad Me- 
taph. i. 6; Schol. 551 b. 19; Ps. 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1085 b. 4, and 
my Plat. Stud. 220 sqq., with the | 
results of which Brandis (ii. a. 310) "| 
and Schwegler (Arist. .Metaph. 7 
iii. 64) agree). On the other hand 

we see from Theophrastus, Metaph. — 
(Frag. xii. Wimm.) 12, 33, that 
the indefinite duad was made use 
of in the Platonic schools, like the 
drrecpov of the Pythagoreans, as the 
basis of everything finite and sen- ~ 
sible. Instead of the term Great- 
and-Small we find the Many and 
Few, the More and Less, Plurality, 
the Unlike, the Other, used to 
represent ‘the material element 


sqq-). Each of these is added as 
Platonic to the disputed determi 
nations of the Platonists; cf. on 
Unity and Plurality, Phileb. 16 c. ; 
on the Like and Unlike, Tim. 27 
D sq., Phil. 25 A, Parm. 161 c. sq. 
on the Unit and the @darepoy, Par. 
menides, Tim. 35 A, Soph. 254 | 
ae on the More and Less, th 
any and Few, Phileb. 24 E. 
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of the world of sense in the Ideas, and the difficulty 
of explaining the origin of material existence from 
Ideas would be removed. But it is removed only to 
return in greater force. It is certainly more compre- 
hensible that things should have in them Ideas in 
conjunction with the material element, but it is all 
the less easy to see how there can belong to Ideas, 
which are to consist of the same elements as material 
things, an existence essentially different from sensible 
existence. It is in effect to cut away the ground from 
under the whole Ideal theory, and at the same time to 
leave the world of sense, as distinguished from that of 
the Ideas, unexplained and unexplainable. And the same 
may be urged against the attempt to explain the dif- 
ference of the sensible, and the super-sensible world, 
| by making Ideas originate from the immediate activity 
of the One, and sensible things out of the common 
material primary cause by means of the activity of 
Ideas.** If it is the same One, and the same Unlimited 
which in a first combination produces Ideas, and in 
a second, brought about by Ideas, produces sensible 
things, it is impossible to see where the extension and 
Rariability come from, which belong to sensible things, 


8 Stallbaum (Proll. in Tim. 44; 
wm. 136 sqq.) thinks that Pla- 
lic matter can be explained as 
ply equivalent to the eternal or 
nite, which is also the matter of 


Brandis, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b. 
2; ef. i. a. 307 sq. 

Arist. Metaph. i. 6, 988 a. 10 
owing the quotation, chap. ii. 


167): Ta yap edn rod ri dorw 
airia rots &\Xo:s rots 5° eldeor 7d 
&. Kal (8c. pavepdv) rls » OAn F 
Uroxemévyn, Ka’ Fs rd efdn ev én 
Ttav alaOnrav rd dé év ev rots decor 
Aéyerac (of which in that place the 
Ideas, here the One is predicted, so 
far as they contribute properties, 
definiteness of form), 8rc atirn duds 
€or, TO wéya Kal 7d puxpdr. 
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but not to Ideas. The essential difference of Idea and 
phenomenon is still unaccounted for, ‘There would be 
only one way out of the difficulty: to assume with 
Weisse® that the same elements constitute Ideal and 
finite Being, but in diverse relation; that in Ideas, 
the One rules and encompasses Matter, in the world of 
sense, it is overcome and embraced by Matter. But 
how is this perversion of the original relation of the 
two principles brought about? We can only retreat 
upon an inexplicable deterioration of a part of the 
Ideas.** But neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian 
writings give the least hint of such a deterioration. The 
only passage which might be adduced in support of it, 
the Platonic doctrine of the sinking down of the soul | 
into corporeality, has not this universal cosmical im- | 
port, and presupposes the existence of a material | 
world. If this way, however, be closed, it is no longer 
possible to ascribe to Plato the doctrine that the same 
Matter which is the groundwork of sensible existence, 
is also in the Ideas. Together with Matter, he must 
have transferred to the Ideal world Becoming, extension, 
and all that the Philebus predicates of the Unlimited, 
and the Timeeus of the Universally-recipient. But in 
so doing he would have abandoned all ground for the 
assumption of Ideas, and for the distinction of sensibl 
objects from the Idea. He would have flatly contra 


& De Plat. et Arist. in conslit. that the sensible is simply th 
summ. philos. princ. differentia copy, the Ideas the archetype, ex 
{Lpz. 1828), 21 sqq. and in many plains nothing ; the question 

assages of his notes on Aristotle’s. eer the incompleteness of th 

hysics and De Anima; cf. my copy can be reconciled with tl 
Plat. Stud. p. 293. equality of the elements in th 
® Stallbaum’s remark loc. cit. Ideas and the sensible thing. 


: 
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dicted the proposition, quoted by Aristotle,® that the 
Ideas are not in space. The groundwork of things 
sensible, which Plato describes in the Timeeus, was 
necessary, because without it the specific difference 
between the world of Ideas and that of sense could not 
be explained. It was to provide a home for the Be- 
coming and corporeal,—the visible and the sensible “a 
to be the place for the copies of the Idea, which, as 
copies merely, must exist in another; it is the 
' ground of change and of extension, the cause of the 
resistance experienced by the Idea in natural neces- 
sity.” How then can it be at the same time the 
element which forms the Ideas and Ideal numbers by 
| receiving Unity into itself? Would not the Ideas 
| directly become something extended? Would not that 
be true of them which Plato expressly denies®—that 
hey are in another—namely in space? From these 
nsiderations it seems safer to charge Aristotle with 
} @ misunderstanding of the Platonic doctrine into which 
e might easily fall, rather than Plato with a con- 
tradiction that utterly destroys the coherence of his 
system. ‘hat Plato spoke of the Unlimited, or the 
sreat-and-Small, in reference to Ideas, we may well 
believe. He actually does so in his writings. In the 
© V. p. 242, 50. | this is in something else; 7@ 5é 
® 49 :A,.50 B, 51 A, 52 A. bvrws bvri Bonds 6 & daxpiBelas 
52 B; vide notes 15 and 2, an Oijs Adyos, ds Ews dy re Td pey 
» Tim. 47 Ki sqq. Details on dddo gf, 7d 38 GAA, ovbderepov ey 
; point later on. obderépy wore yeyevnuévoy &v dua 
' Vide supra, p. 240 sqq., but sravrdv xal d00 yevicecOov. Plato 
icularly the just quoted could not have expressed more 
n. 52 B; it is true only of the definitely the independence of 


y of Real Existence, that every- matter and the Idea, 
g must be somewhere, for only 
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Philebus (16 C) after he has said, at first quite univer- 
sally, and expressly including pure Ideas (15 A), that all 
things have in them by nature limits and unlimited- 
ness, he subsequently, referring to this, divides existence 
into Limited and Unlimited, and then describes the 
unlimited (24 A sqq.) in a manner that could not 
apply to the Idea, but only to the Unlimited in the | 
material sense. Similarly in the Sophist (256 E) he | 
remarks, in regard to the infinity of negative elements | 
and class-qualities, that there is in every Idea plurality 
of Being and infinity of Non-being. There is no doubt 
a confusion here in Plato's language; and so far as this 
always presupposes confusion of thought, we must | 
admit that he has not distinguished with sufficient 
clearness the elements of Plurality and Difference in | 
the Ideas, from the cause out of which arise the | 
divisibility and mutability of phenomena. But that 
he, therefore, transferred the Unlimited, im the same 
sense in which it is the specific property of sensible” 
existence, to Ideas also, or that he actually called it 
the Matter of Ideas, we are not justified in asserting. 
Aristotle, however, makes no such allusion to a differ- 
ence between the Matter of Ideas and that of sensible 
things, as modern critics have professed to find in 
him, and the theory is positively excluded by his 
&% Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. elements of all things; but this 
64 sqq. who cannot convince him- does not prevent the homonymous 
self that Plato identified the In- elements being considered a 
definite in the Ideas with the specifically distinct, at the same 
material of sensible things, and time as their generic similarity i 
also refuses to recognise it inthe recognised. In the Ideas, the firs 
accounts given by Aristotle. These element is the One in the highes 


accounts, he says, designate the sense, the Idea of the good or 
One and the Great-and-Small as the Divinity. The second is the @drepe 


or the separation of the Ideas from 
one another. In mathematics, the 
former is the number one, the 
Jatter is arithmetically the indefi- 
nite duad, geometrically space ; in 
corporeal substances, the former 
is the évAov eléos (determined 
qualities), the latter matter. The 
same view is supported by Stumpf 
loc. cit. 77 sq. 

® Aristotle often mentions the 
Gmepov or the wéya xal pexpdv as 
the U7» of the ideas; but he no- 
where gives us to understand that 
this is an dweipov of a different 
sort or the same decpoy in a dif. 
ferent way to that of sensible 
things. One and the same &:eipop 
is in both. Cf. Phys. iii. 4, 203 
a. 9: 7d wévroe drecpov Kal ev rots 
alg@nrois Kat év éxelvacs [Tats 
iéats] eivar. i. 6, 987 b. 18: Plato 
considered the oroyeia of the 
Ideas as the oroxeia of all things: 
ws wey oly UXnv 7d péya xal 7d 
pukpov elvar apxds, ws 5’ ovelay 7d 
éy. Ibid. 988 a. 11; vide note 86. 
"Metaph. xi. 2, 1060 b. 6: rots... 
ék roi évds Kat rijs trys rdv dpid- 
Hv (viz, the Ideal number or the 
Idea) yervisor sp&rov. xiv. 1, 1087 
b. 12: the Platonists do not cor- 
rectly define the dpyat or crotxeta 
a Mev Td péya Kal Td puxpdy déyov- 
res pera Tov évds tpla raira aro- 
Kea Tév dpOuar, ra pev dbo Any 
6 8 év rhv poppiv. Stumpf loc. 
Rr on this that, according 
9 Aristotle, the & the immediate 
use only for the Ideag, and ‘the 
e explanation holds good of the 
a Kai puxpdy.’ I cannot under- 
d how the Great-and-Small 
possibly be called ‘the imme- 
e cause for the Ideas only ;’ 
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whole exposition.” We can, therefore, only suppose 
that, on this particular question, he somewhat misap- 


there is nothing in the things of 
sense that can supply its place as 
the Idea in them supplies the 
place of the One. Nor can [ agree 
with Stumpf’s conclusion. It is 
much more probable that Aristotle, 
had he meant that the de:poy 
stands in different relation to sen- 
sible things from that in which it 
stands to the Ideas, would have 
said so, just as he does say in 
reference to the One. But in 
Metaph. i. 6, 988, a. ii. (vide note 
1), he says of one and the same 
bry, the Great-and-Small—that in 
the Ideas, the One in things, the 
Idea, is assigned as the determina- 
tion of form; and though in Phys. 
i. 4, 6, 203 a. 15, 206 b. 27, he 
ascribes two &reipa to Plato, in so 
far as Plato breaks up the daetpov 
into the Great-and-Small, there is 
not a word of different sorts of 
Great-and-Small in his accounts of 
Plato’s doctrine as to the matter 
of Bodies. He says that in the 
Platonic school (and perhaps even 
with Plato himself) the Long and 
Short, the Broad and Narrow, the 
Deep and Shallow, were placed 
under the derivation of lengths, 
surfaces, and bodies respectively, 
instead of the Generic Concept 
comprehending them, viz. the Great- 
and-Small (Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10; 
xiii. 9, 1085 a. 9). But he nowhere 
states that fur the derivation of 
physical bodies the Great-and- 
Small was replaced by any other 
concept (such as that of the Full 
and Void). On the contrary, he 
meets Plato with the question, 
How can the Ideas be out of space, 
when the Great-and-Small or 
Matter, is the neJexrixdy = space ? 
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prehended Plato. If such a view seem to impugn too 
disrespectfully the historical credibility of the Stagi- 
rite,*° we must remember that the vagueness of Platonic 
doctrine would be very likely to cause a misapprehension 
of its real meaning in the mind of one who every- 
where sought for fixed and accurately defined concepts. 
The physical part of the system which obliged Plato 
to determine the concept of Matter more accurately, 
and to distinguish the corporeally Unlimited from the 
element of plurality in the Ideas,—was, if we may 
judge from his quotations, chiefly known to Aristotle 
from the Timzeus; and similar and even more striking 
misconstructions of Platonic expressions can be traced 
to him, with regard to many writings that still exist.” 


He points out himself that 


(Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. 33.) In 
Metaph. i. 9, 992 b. 7, he draws 
the inference that if the brepox) 
and &\\ewis (equivalent to the 
Great-and-Small) are causes of 
motion, the Ideas also must be 
moved. Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
32 (where cf. Bonitz on the text), 
in opposition to Plato, he asks, 
whence the mathematical num- 
bers are derived. If from the 
Great-and-Small, they will be 
identical with the Ideal numbers. 
Phys. iii. 6 end, he concludes that 
if the dwecpov is the comprehensive 
principle in sensible things, cat év 
Tois vonrois TO péya Kal 7d puKpoy 
éec mwepiéexew 7a vonrd. These 
objections and inferences would be 
impossible if Aristotle had not sup- 
posed that the Great-and-Small, 
which is intended to be an element 
of the Ideas, was identical with the 
cause of extent and motion in 
bodies, or if he had known any- 


Plato described the Great- 


thing of its distinction from the 
Great-and-Small in mathematical 
numbers. ‘Aristotle could not 
possibly,’ says Stumpf, ‘have 
charged Plato with such a contra- 
diction, as that the matter of the 
Ideas was identical with that of 
sensible things, while ‘the Ideas 
tliemselves were not in space ; still 
less would he have left this con- © 
tradiction unnoticed in his criti- © 
cism of the doctrine of Ideas.’ But 
a more glance shows that he has 
done both; he has charged Plato 
with the contradiction in question, 
and has made use of it in criti- 
cising the Ideas. ; 
' % Brandis loc. cit, p. 322; Stall 
baum in Jahn and Seebode’s Jahr 
1842, xxxv. 1, 63. F . 
9% Cf. my Plat. Stud. p, 200-16 
an enquiry too little considered b 
the uncompromising partisans 
Aristotelian accounts of Plato’ 
philosophy, - . 


%® Phys. iv.2; vide notes 39 and 
9. Ino longer appeal to Metaph. 
i. 6, 987 b. 33, as the words there, 
few Tay wpwrwy, are too vague in 
their meaning, and Bonitz ad loc. 
has proved that my former refer- 
ence of them to the Ideal numbers 
is unlikely. Probably these words, 
for which no suitable sense can be 
found, are an interpolation. 

%® Weisse ad Arist. Phys. p. 448 : 
‘It is remarkable that none of his 
followers, not even Aristotle, un- 
| derstood the meaning of this theory 
fof the derivation of Ideas], and its 
full signification.’ Ibid. p. 472 
8qq. the identification of the Great- 
d-Small with space (consequently 
with the vA» of the Timeus) is 
Mnentioned among Aristotle’s mis- 
understandings. Stallbaum (Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 1842, xxxv. 1, 65 sq.) admits 
at ‘Aristotle may have mistaken 
ne true sense of the Platonic 
loctrines,’ that not unfrequently 
he attributes to them a meaning 
hich is in direct contradiction to 
Plato’s,’ and particularly that the 
objective being’ of the Ideas is 
Isely ‘converted into the #An and 
0 some extent into a material 
bstance,’ though at the same 
he it must be conceded ‘that 
ristotle has not foisted anything 
ign on Plato, but has actually 
nitted to us accounts, b 
cans of which it becomes possible 
comprehend and parily fill up 
ito’s scientific foundation of the 
trine of Ideas,’ But is not this 
ibuting a meaning quite con- 


| 
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d-Small, as the element of Ideas, differently from 
the Matter of the Timeus.” 
Aristotle are forced to admit that he mistook the im- 
port of Plato’s doctrine on several essential points.” 
It is true that Plato’s disciples themselves acknow- 


Even the defenders of 


tradictory to Plato’s true meaning,? 
foisting something foreign on 
Plato? Stallbaum (p. 64) consoles 
himself with. the fact that Plato 
applied the expression ‘the one 
and the infinite’ to the Ideas as 
well as to sensible things. But 
‘his meaning was indisputably not 
that the content or the matter is 
the same in all and everything.’ 
In the Ideas ‘the infinite is the 
being of the Ideas in their indeter- 
minate state, which is without any 
determined predicate and therefore 
cannot be thought of or known by 
itself particularly ;’ —‘but with 
sensible things the case is quite 
different ;’—‘for in them the in- 
finite is the unregulated and inde- 
terminate principle of the sensible 
matter.” This whole detence 
amounts, as we see, to the fact that 
Aristotle made use of Platonic ex- 
pressions, but probably attributed 
to them a sense completely con- 
tradictory to their real meaning. 
The philological correctness of the 
word is maintained, where. the real 
point is its true meaning in the ex- 
osition of philosophical opinions. 
Brandis does not go quite so far; . 
he concedes, that though Aris- 
totle cannot misunderstand any of 
Plato’s fundamental doctrine, ‘he 
has failed to notice in his criticism 
the principles and aim of the 
theories, and has regarded their 
mythical dress or complement not 
as such, but as integral parts of 
doctrine.’ This grants nearly all 
that we require. 
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ledged the doctrines attributed to him by Aristotle, | 
but it is equally true that in so doing they departed t 
from true Platonism, and, especially, almost forgot the 
theory of Ideas, confounding it with the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Numbers.’ It is far more unlikely that 
Plato should himself have applied his theory in a way 
that was virtually its destruction, than that his dis- 
ciples, Aristotle among the rest, should, in the same }, 
manner, and for the same reasons, have departed from — 
its original meaning. ‘These reasons lay, on the one 
side, in the obscurity and discontinuity of the Platonic 
doctrine ; and, on the other, in the dogmatic appre- 
hension by his followers of indefinite and often merely 
figurative expressions. With this not only Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, but Aristotle himself, judging from | 
his procedure in other cases, may be charged. It is | 
quite possible that Plato in his later years may have | 
recognised more clearly than at first the gap left by 
his system between the Ideas and Actuality; and he 
may have attempted to fill it up more definitely. He 
may, therefore, have pointed out that even in Ideas 
there is an infinite plurality, and designated this 
plurality by the name of the Unlimited or the Great: 
and-Small. He may have observed that as sensible 
things are ordered according to numerical proportions 
so Ideas in a certain sense might be called Numbers 
He may, further, have derived particular numbers from 


1” Brandis, i. a. 322. n prrocogla, pacxdvrwy Tar aXe 
101 The evidence for this is given xdapw av’ra detv rpayyuarever Oar, am 
below; as a preliminary I may the expressions of Metaph. xiii. 
merely refer to Metaph. i. 9, 992 1086 a. 2, xiv. 2, 1088 b. 34, 
a. 3; yéyove Ta paOyuara rots viv 


ca 


p 3 Vide p. 279, 145, 146; and 
note 83 of the present chapter. 
13 Arist. De An. i. 2, 404 b, 18: 
in accordance with the principle 
that like is known through like, 
we conclude that the soul must be 
composed out of the elements of 
all things, inasmuch as it could 
not otherwise know everything. 
This was the doctrine of Empe- 
docles; and of Plato in — 
Times : ‘Opolws 5é kal év rots epi 
Pirocogias Aeyoudvas dSiwplon, 
avrd pwev 7d Swov EF adbrijs Tis TOD 
évds lSéas Kal. rod mpdrov purjxous 
kal w\drovs kai BdOous, ra 5¢ &\XNa 
Opowrpdrws. Eri 5é kal AdAws, voov 
fev 7d &v, émiorhuny Se ra dyo. 
fovaxGs yap ép’ &* roy be rod 
€mimédsou dpiOudy dbiav, atcOnow dé 
Tov Tov orepeod* ol per yap apOuol 
ra edn atrd Kai al dpyxai édéyovro, 
clot 5 éx Trav crotyelwv. _ kplverac 
le Ta xpdyuara ra pev vy, ra 3’ 
miorhuy, Ta 5é 5bEy 7a. 5' alc Ojoer' 
On 8 of dpOpmol obra ray mpay- 
ware. Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 
2: GAG piv el wéxpe ris dexddos 
)apOuss, bowep rwes pact, parov 
pev raxd émidrelver ra edn olov 
i orw 7 Tpids avrodvOpwros, ris 
at apcOuds avréirmos. Still, it 
es not follow that Plato him- 
for one of his scholars referred 
@ Idea of man to the number 
8; this is simply an example 
mn by Aristotle, to show the 
ardity of the Platonic identifi- 
yn of Ideas and numbers. Nor 
t we conclude too much from 
ussage of the De Anima. As 
een already shown, vol. i. 
, from this and other passages, 
) derived the line from the 
ber two, superficies from three, 
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Unity and Plurality, the universal elements of Ideas,!” 
ad he may have reduced certain concepts to numbers.!” 


and body from four. He compares 
reason with unity, knowledge with 
duality, &c., and he therefore calls 
the former the unit and the latter 
the number two, &c., following 
out this Pythagorean symbolism, 
whilst to each act of cognition he 
assigns a higher number, further 
removed from unity, belonging to 
sensible and corporeal things, in 
proportion as the act of cognition 
is further removed from the single 
intuition of the Idea and turns to 
the manifold and corporeal (ef. 
p- 219, 147). Finally he asserts 
that the Idea of living Being (on 
which cf. Tim. 30, c. 39, E 28 c.) 
is composed of the Idea of the unit 
and the Ideas of the corporeal, and 
the rest of living beings ({@a 
is to be supplied with &\)a), each 
in its kind, are composed out of 
corresponding elements, By the 
dAXa §wa we may either under- 
stand actual living beings, or more 
probably (according to Tim. 30, 
c. 39), the Ideas of separate 
living beings comprehended under 
the ldea of the avrotgov. So much 
may be concluded from the state- 
ment of Aristotle. Everything 
besides is his own addition. We 
cannot therefore assert that Plato 
himself compared reason with 
unity, reflection with duality, &c., 
because he believed the soul capa- 
ble of knowing everything, only if 
it had in itself in the numbers the 
elements of all things, Aristotle 
is the first who propounded that 
theory and combined it with the 
further determination that the 
numbers are the principles of 
things. We must not attribute 
to the statements about the adro- 
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He may, lastly, have ceased to insist upon the difference _ 


between the world of sense and that of Ideas, side by 
side with the analogy between them. All this would 
be quite possible without belying his main philosophic 
position, and Aristotle may so far have transmitted to. 
us his propositions on these subjects with literal cor- 
But it is incredible that Plato should have: 
intended in these propositions to annul the distinction 
between the Unlimited in space, and that plurality 

which is also in the Ideas. | 
stood them, he must be charged, not indeed with false 
witness as to his master’s words, but with a view of | 
them that is too external, too dogmatic, too little 
observant of the spirit and interconnection of the Pla- 


rectness. 


tonic philosophy.™ 


We must then abandon the hope of finding in Plato: 


¢Gov the object for which Aristotle 
used it. These seem rather to 
have sprung from the considera- 
tion, that just as living beings are 
composed of soul and body, there 
roust also be in the Idea a some- 
thing corresponding to the soul, 
and a something corresponding to 
the body. Butas Aristotle usually 
looks for the most remote traces of 
every doctrine in his predecessors, 
he recognises the doctrine of the 
soul including all principles in 
itself (as necessary to its universal 
power of cognition), wherever it is 
composed of the most general ele- 
ments of things. (The explana- 
tions of Simplicius, De An. 7 loc. 
cit., and Philoponus, De An. C 2, 
m. sqqy., of the passage mepl Yux7js 
is not from the Aristotelian treatise 
aw. gdirocopias, as Simpl. himself 
gives us to understand; still, both 


If his disciple so under-. 


consider this_treatise to be the 
same as that on the Good.)—I can 
not here enter further into th 


- 
« 
& 


my own, to be found in Trendelen 
burg (Plat. de id. et num. doctr. | 
85 sqq.; in Arist. de an. 220-234) § 
Seats (perd. Arist. libr. 48-61 ; 
Rhein. Mus. ii. 1828, 568 sqq.) 
Bonitz (Disputatt. Plat. 79 sqq.); 
Stallbaum (Plat. Parm. 280 sq). ¢ 
Susemihl (Genet. Darst. 11.543 sq.) 
Cf. my Plat. Stud. 227 8q., 271 
sqq. on the subject; it is unnece: 
sary here to discuss some vari 
tions in the present exposition fro 
my earlier views. 
104 Amongst others who exp 
themselves to this effect are Bont 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 94; Susemil 
Genet. Entw. 541 sqq., 550 sqq 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i, 396. 
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1 derivation of the Sensible from the Idea; and this 
is to acknowledge that his system is involved in a con- 
adiction, inextricable from its own point of view; a 
ntradiction already latent in the concept of Ideas, but 
which only at this stage becomes fully apparent. The 
Idea, according to Plato, is to contain all reality, yet at 
the same time there must belong to the phenomenon 
not merely the existence accorded to it by reason. of 
the Idea, but, together with this, a kind of existence 
1at cannot be derived from the Idea. The Idea is to 
be therefore on the one hand the sole reality, and sub- 
tance of the phenomenon ; on the other, it is to exist 
or itself, it is not to enter into the plurality and 
icissitude of sensible objects, and not to require the 
atter for its realization. But if the phenomenon is 
lot a moment of the Idea itself, if a Being belongs to 
which is not by reason of the Idea, then the Idea has 
lot all Being in itself; and though that which dis- 
mguishes the phenomenon from it may be defined as 
on-being, it is not in truth absolute Unreality, other- 
e it could not have the power of circumscribing the 
eing of the Idea in the phenomenon, and of separat- 
ag it in Divisibility and Becoming. Neither is the 
lenomenon in that case absolutely immanent in the 
ea, for that which makes it a. phenomenon cannot be 
ived from the Idea. Plato, in his original design, 
unt istakably intended to represent the Idea as the 
Reality, and all other Being as a Being contained 
he Idea. He was unable, however, to carry out this 
: In attempting to do so, he comes to the conclu- | 
hat the Idea has in the phenomenon a limit, a 
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something impenetrable, external to itself. The cause 
of this lies in the abstract view of the Idea as an abso- | 
lutely existent, self-completed substance, which does 
not require the phenomenon for its realization. In 
excluding the phenomenon from itself, the Idea as such” 
receives limits from the phenomenon; the Idea remains 
on one side, the phenomenon on the other, and the pre- 
supposed immanence of both is: transformed into their 
dualism and the transcendency of the Idea. Here there 
is certainly a contradiction: the fault, however, does 
not lie in our representation, but in the subject of it. 
It was inevitable that so defective a beginning should 
be refuted by its result ; and in acknowledging this con- 
tradiction, we state only the objective matter of fact 
and the internal historical connection; for it was this 
very contradiction by which Aristotle took hold of the 
Platonic principle and developed it into a new form 
of thought.” | 


105 The case, of course, is al- 
tered, if Teichmiiller (Stud. z. 
Gesch. d. Begr. 280 sqq.) is right 
in seeing in the above statement 
‘the most striking indirect proof 
of the incorrectness of a view 
which leads to such inextricable 
contradictions.’ He would escape 
this contradiction by representing 
Plato as a pure Pantheist. To use 
Teichmiller’s own rather infelici- 
tous phraseology, Plato must be 
understood ‘in an Athanasian, not 
an Arian, sense.’ I.e. the Intelligi- 
ble forms only the immanént soul 
of the Becoming, the world is .the 
continuous birth of the Deity (who 
is at once its father and son), and 
so the transcendence of the Idea as 
opposed to the phenomenon is en- 


tirely abolished (p. 154-166 8q.). 
Plato's system is ‘a Pantheistic 
Hylozoism and Monism’ (p. 254). 
We may certainly call for proof of — 
such assertions, in the face, not 
only of all previous expositions of 
Platonic philosophy, but of Plato's 
own enunciations in a contra 
direction. But Teichmiiller scarce 
seeks to give us one. We can see 
plainly from our investigations, a 
far as they have hitherto gone, tha 
there is an element in Plato’s sy 
tem, which, taken separately, migl 
lead to Teichmiiller’s position ; k 
we also see that it is counte 
balanced by another, which p 
vents it from becoming dominar 
If we keep exclusively to the pos 
tion that things are what they a 


nly through the presence of the 
Ideas, Teichmiiller’s conclusions 
are unavoidable. If we consider 
iat Plato’s doctrine of Ideas arose 
out of the sharp distinction be- 
pween the Constant and the Chang- 
ing, the immutable Existence and 
he mutable contradictory pheno- 
aenon, and that it never enabled 
him to explain the latter from the 
ormer, we are forced to allow a 
iduum of Reality’ in things 
t derivable from the Idea; and 
e world of sense appears as a 
cond world, with a Reality of its 
Own, as opposed to the world of 
Concepts, which latter, according 
the original view of the doctrine 
Ideas, is yet the sole Reality. 
Ideas have passed from being 
immanent Existence in things 
something transcendental. It 
part of historical investiga- 
to grapple with such a contra- 
on, but not to remove it by 
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As with the origin of the world of Sense, so with 
regard to its subsistence. 
explain satisfactorily the co-existence of the Idea and 
the phenomenon, as the derivation of the one from the 
other. It is perfectly comprehensible from his point 
of view that the Idea should have room beside the phe- 
nomenon, for no specific reality is to belong to the 
_ latter, by which the reality of the Idea could be cir- 
cumscribed. But it is, on that very account, all the 
less easy to understand how the phenomenon finds 
room beside the Idea—how an existence can be as- 
eribed to it, if all reality lies in the Idea. Plato here 
j summons to his aid the theory of participation: things 
| are all that they are only by participating in the 
Idea." But as Aristotle complains,” he has scarcely 


Plato is as little able to 


ignoring one-half of the Platonic 
doctrine. The relation to the world 
assigned by Teichmiiller (p. 245 
sqq.) tothe Platonic Deity is rather 
attributed by Plato to the World- 
soul. The World-soul is inserted 
between the Ideas and the pheno- 
menal world, because such a rela- 
tion was unsuitable to the former. 

106 Parm. 129 A, 130 E.; Pheedo, 
100 C sqq.; Symp. 211 B; Rep. v. 
476 A; Kuthyd. 301 A &e, This 
relation is expressed by peradap- 
Bdvew, peréxe, weeks, rapovola, 
Kowwvia, 

107 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 9: ac- 
cording to Plato the things of sense 
are named after the Ideas (i.e. they 
receive their attributes from them) ; 
kara wédetwv yap elvac Ta odd TOY 
cuvwvipuw Trois ddeow (the many 
which are synonymous with the 
Ideas exist only through participa- 
tion in the Ideas ; cf. Plat. Stud. 
234; Schwegler and Bonitz ad 
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made an attempt to determine that concept accu- 

rately ; and in all that he says on the subject, this 

perplexity is clearly to be noted. He refers indeed to_ 
some of the difficulties involved in the notion of parti-— 
cipation, while pointing out the way to solve them ;1” 
but the main question—how the one essence can com~ 
bine with that which is absolutely divided, the perma- 
nent with that which is restlessly changing, the uncon- 
tained in space with the contained, the wholly real 
with the non-existent, to form the unity of the pheno- 
menon, and how they are mutually related in this 
combination—is left unanswered. It is only evident 
that even in his most mature period, however settled 
might be his conviction as to the participation of 
things in Ideas, he could find no adequate formula for 
it. Nor is it any real explanation, to represent th 
Ideas as the patterns which are imitated in pheno 
mena.!!9 The objection,” that the likeness of th 
copy to the archetype would only be possible by thei 


loc.). riv 5é uéOegw rodvoua pévoy that matter in and by itself is a von 
peréBarev* ol uev yap Wv@aydpeo ov ina certain sense, but they a 
wipjoe Ta bvTa pac elvar Tov dpt- to be interpreted in the light 

Oudv, Wddrwv 5é webéte, rotvona 50 C. ns 

peraBaday. Thy pévroe ye médeerw 110 Theset. 176 ; Crat. 389 A “ 
A Thy plunor, hres dv ely ray eldGv, Parm, 132 C sqq.; Pheedr. 250 A 
dgeioay év cows Snrew. Ibid.c. Rep. vi. 500 1; ix. 592 B; Tir 


9, 991 a. 20 (vide p. 266, 112). 28 A sqq., 30 C sqq., 48 E. T 
108 Vide supra, p. 316 sq. attributes of things are the co 
109 Cf. Phedo, 100 D (see ee of the Ideas, and so far, Plato sa 

ceding chapter, note 109). Tim, (Tim. 50 C, 51 B) the corpo 


50 C (vide 299, 14): the forms admits in itself the pywhuara of t 
which enter into matter bear the Ideas; and as the things themsel 
impress of the Ideas tpérov rwa thereby become like the Ideas, t 
Sicppacroy Kai Pavyacrév. Ibid. can be directly called imitations 
51 A: the basis of all determined them (usmiinara), as Tim. 49 
bodies is an eiS0s duoppoy, raviexés, cf. 30 C. 

peradapBdvov 58 dwopdrard ry tov ©6041 Parm. loc. cit. 
yonrovu—the latter words do not state 
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common participation in an Idea separate from them 
both, is easily removed ;4? but the question of Aris- 
totle “* as to the efficient Cause which imitates things 
from Ideas is much more serious. Here Plato, as far 
as his philosophic concepts are concerned, leaves us 
entirely at fault ; in place of scientific explanation, we 
have the popular notion of the Framer of the world, 
who fashions Matter like a human artist, only with the 
wondrous might of a God. *According to Plato, the : 
Ideas are indeed the archetypes of material things, but 
they are at the same time their essence and their 
reality. Things are only copied from Ideas in so far 
as they participate in them. Consequently, if their 
participation in Ideas remains unexplained, this want 
cannot be supplied by what is said of their being 
imitated from the Idea. So far then as the things of 
sense are the manifestation and copy of the Idea, they 
must be determined by the Idea; so far as they have 
in Matter a specific principle in themselves, they are 
ati the same time determined by Necessity; for though , 
_the world is the work of Reason,’ it cannot be denied 
that in its origin there was, side by side with Reason, 
another blindly acting cause; and even the Creator 
could not make his work absolutely perfect, but only 
as good as was permitted by the nature of the Finite.! 
22 Vide supra, p. 317 sq. Evvairiev, ols Oeds ixnperoder yxpF- 
M3 Vide p. 266, 112. Ta THY TOU dplorou Kara 7d duvardy 
"4 Cf., besides the following note, (this has occurred p. 30 A) ldéay 
Soph. 235 C sq.; Phileb. 28 C sqq.; dmoreXGy. 46 Ef: Aexréa pev au- 
Laws, x. 897 B sqq., and supra, ¢érepa 7d raw alridy yévn, ywpls 


ceding chapter, notes 111, 158, 6¢ 3cac werd vod Kaddy Kal dyabGv 


71. Snmovpyol kal boat povwHeioa Ppov- 
5 Tim. 48 A (vide supra, note #joews 7d Tuxdy Araxroy éxdcorore 
6). 46 C: Tair’ ofy wdvra ori raw etepydfovrar. 56 C, &c.; vide fol- 
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Reason has no higher law in its working than the Idea 
of the Good, that highest Idea from which all others 
arise, and by which they are ruled: material things, 
as the work of Reason, must be explained from the Idea 
of the Good, that is, teleologically. That in them 
_ which resists this explanation, is to be regarded as the 
product of mechanical causes—the work of natural 
necessity. These two kinds of causes are in no way 
to be compared: the specific and essential grounds of 
material things are final causes; the physical grounds 


lowing note. Cf. further the quo- 
tations in the last chapter, and 
Polit. 273 C (7d ris madaras avap- 
pootlas wa0os, which by its growth 
in the world left to itself, intro- 
duces a continual decrease of the 
good, and an increase of the bad, 
and would bring the world to dis- 
solution if it were not for the in- 
terference of the divinity in the 
dreipos Toros THs avowotbrynros). It 
will be shown later on how this 
gives rise to a bad World-soul in 
the Laws. Still, Plutarch’s opinion 
(Procreat. Anim. in Tim. C 5 sqq.) 
whichis followed by Stallbaum, Plat. 
Polit. 100; Martin, Etudes i. 355, 
369, and Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
76, 79, viz. that Plato in the earlier 
writings derived the bad and evil 
from this and not from matter, is 
not correct, even if, with Stallbaum 
the one World-soul, quem rerum 
divinarum invasit incuria, is put in 
the place of the bad World-soul. 
The Politicus, 269 D sq., derives the 
confused condition of the world 
from the nature of the corporeal ; 
and again, 273 B, we find: rov- 
twv bé (the declension from com- 
pleteness in the world) air@ 7d 
owporoedes THs cvyKpdcews alriov, 
7d THs TaNa Tore PUcEws EivTpopoy, 
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dre woNdjs Fv peréxov arailas mpiv 
els Tov viv Kdopov adixéoOrr. The 
Timeeus makes no mention of a 
bad World-soul; but (46 E) we 
find express mention of the corpo- 
real (47 E), matter and material 
causes are spoken of as Ta de’ dvary- 
kns yeyvoueva, Td THs TWaVwWUEVyS 
eldos aitlas; 52 D sq., to matter 
are ascribed heterogeneous powers 
and an unregulated motion, before 
the formation of the world; where- 
as from the soul are derived only 
order and proportion. The visible, ~ 
to which the soul (acc. to 37 A) 
does not belong, is represented as 
ordered by God; the soul as the 
cause of regulated movement is 
formed not from an older unregu- ~ 
lated soul, but from the Ideal and 
corporeal substance. Phedr. 245 
D sq.: the world directing soul, ~ 
not the unregulated, is unbecome. 
It is therefore no misunderstanding 
of Plato’s doctrine when Arist. 
Phys. i. 9, 192 a, 15, speaks of its 
kakorowy with reference to the 
Platonic matter, and Eudemus (ace. 
to Plat. loc. cit. 7, 3) accuses Plato 
of calling the same priuciple at one 
time uhrnp kal r:Ojvn, and at another 
representing it-as aizla cai apy} 
xaxav, Cf, Steinhart, vi. 95. 


already seen that Matter 


16 Pheedo, 96 A sqq. (cf. p. 10, 

_ 18), Socrates blames the Physicists, 
| particularly Anaxagoras, because 
they wish to explain all things 
merely out of air, «ether, wind, 
_. water, and the like, instead of de- 
_ monstrating their proper reason 
Bieslogioall ; for if mind (vois) 

is the creator of the world, it 
must have arranged everything in 
the best possible way: éx 5) rod 
Adyou rovrov ovdéy AAXO cKoreiv 
Tpoonkew avOpwrw ... arr’ 7d 
dpiorov cai rb BéXriorov. Having 
learnt Anaxagoras’ doctrine of vois, 
he hoped that with regard to the 
formation of the earth, for instance, 
and all other points, he would 
emekdunyjnoerOa Tip aitiay Kai Ti 
avdyxnv, Néyovra rd duewov kal 
Ore avri duewov Fv roa’ryy elvac 
«++. kal ef wor raira dropalvotro 
“Wapecxevdopnv ws overs rodecbue- 
vos airias Ado eldos, &c. In this 

Xpectation, however, he was_ en- 
ively deceived; Anaxagoras, like 
| the rest, spoke merely of phy- 
al, not final, causes. ‘This pro- 
dure, however, is no better than 
ne were to say, ‘Socrates acts in 
things reasonably,’ and then 
itioned his sinews and bones as 
reason of his acts. dA)’ alna 
'T2 Toaira Kadeiv Nay drowov* 
G€ Tis Néyou rt dvev Tod Toaira 
VP... otk dy olds 7’ qv roe 
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are to be considered as merely concurrent causes, or, 
more precisely, means to Reason that is working to an 
end." But still they are not so powerless as to be 
altogether obedient instruments of Reason. 


We have 
in spite of its Non-being, 


hinders and disfigures the Idea in the phenomenon ; 
here, Plato speaks of a resistance of Necessity to Reason | 
—a resistance which yields only partially to the per- 


7a dEavrd pot, AANOH dv réyol* ws 
pévror bia Tatra rad & wow Kai 
Taira v@ mparrw, adn’ ob rH Tob 
BeAticrov aipéoe, mod dy Kai 
Haxpa pgdupla etn rod Abyov. ro 
yap uh dedéoOae ofdy +’ eivac Bre 
GdXo pév rh éore 7d alriov TQ Sve, 
&dXo 8 éxetvo dvev ob Td alriov ok 
dv mor’ ely alriov, &c. (cf. p. 262, 
109). Tim. 46 C (vide preceding 
note). 46 D: rdv 5é vod cal émory- 
bys epacrhy avdyxn ras Tis Eugpo- 
vos picews airias mpdras peradud- 
kew, boat b¢ bm’ Gov ev Kewov- 
bévev Erepa, 5¢ € avdyxyns kwotvrev 
yiyvovra, devrépas, &e. (preceding 
note). 48 A a p. 227, 8), 68 E (at 
the end of the review of the phy- 
sical distinctions and causes of 
things): raidra 5) wdvra rére rabry 
mepuxéra €& avd-ykns 6Tov kadNorov 
Te Kal dplorou Snucoupyds év Trois +e- 
ywouevas wapeyauBaver .. . xpw' 
evos* ev tais wept Taira airlas 
Umnperovoats, Td 5¢ ef rexrawdpevos 
év waou Tos yryvouévos atrés* ded 
5H xph Su’ airlas ein dcoplferOas, rd 
Mev dvaykaiov, 7d 5é Oeiov, Kar ra 
bev Betov év dract Snrelv xrigews 
&vexa evdaluovos flov, xad’ dcov 7 
pav } pias éviéxerat, Td 5¢ dvary- 
kaiov éxelvwy xdpw, oyetduevor, ws 
dvev rovrwyv od duvara attra éxeiva, 
é¢’ ols crovddfouev, pdva xarapoeiv 
oud" ad NaBelv obd GANws wws uera- 
oxeiy, ; . 
Z2 
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suasion of Reason, and so prevented the Creator from 
producing a thoroughly perfect work.” In the same 
way, as we shall presently find,!’* it is the body which 
hinders man from pure knowledge, which calls forth in 
him evil desires, and moral disorder of every kind. 
|Aristotle, indeed, plainly says that Plato held Matter 
_as the cause of evil. To comprehend both causes in 
“ one—to recognise in natural Necessity the proper work 
of Reason, and the positive medium (not merely the 
limitation and negative condition) of its working—is 
impossible to him, in this dualism.” But his tele- 
ology preserves in the main ‘the external character of 
the Socratic view of Nature, though the end of Nature 
is no longer exclusively the welfare of men, but the 
Good, Beauty, Proportion, and Order.’ The natural 
world and the forces of Nature are thus related to 


7 Tim, 48 A (supra, p. 227, 
8). Ibid. 56 C (on the forma- 
tion of the elements): Kat 5 Kal 
7rd Trav dvadoyiov. . . Tov Hedy, 
brn rep THs avdyKns Eexoioa, tet- 
cbeiod Te picts bretke, TAUTY WaVTN 
& dxpiBeias dmroredeoOaoGv vr’ 


avbroo Evynpudc0a Taira ava Nbyov. | 


Cf. Theophr. Metaph. 33 (vol. i. 
314, 3). 

118 Pp. 227, 241 sq. 

19 Metaph. i. 6, end, it is said 
of Plato, ére dé thy Tod eB Kal ro- 
Kax@s airlay trois oroxelom (the 
unit and matter) dwédwxev éxaré- 
pos éxarépov, and Phys. i. 9, 192 a. 
14 Aristotle, as already remarked, 
speaks in Plato's sense of the xaxo- 
mov of matter. 

120 Cf, also, Rep. ii. 379 C: obf 
dpa, hw 5’ eyo, 6 beds, éredh ayabds- 
awdvrwy Oy etn altios, ws of modXol 


~~ 


héyouow, GAN’ dAlywy pév rots dv- © 
Opwrors alrtos, woAdGy bé dvalrios* | 
TOA yap eddrTw Tayaba Tov — 
Kkaxkav qyiv’ Kal rav pev ayador 
ovdéva &dXov alriaréoy Trav 5é kaxGy 
GAN’ drra Set Snreiv ra alria (by 
which primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, the human will.is to be un 
derstood). Polit. 273 D: opixpa 
pev rayaba, woddhy 6é thy Tay év- 
avriwy Kpaow émeyxepavvtmevos (b 
xéopuos). Theset. 176 A (infra, 
chap. x. note 6). 

121 Cf, Phileb. 28 C sq., 30 A 
sqq., 64 C sqq.; Phaedo, loc. cit, 
Tim. 29 EK sq. In other passag 
the reference to the interests ¢ 
mankind comes forward mor 
strongly; particularly in the la 
part of the Timeus, the conten’ 
of which naturally lead us to e: 
pect this. 
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consequences external to themselves: hence there was 
a special necessity that Plato should here use not only 
personification, but mythical language, with regard to 
efficient causes. Aristotle was the first to conceive 
the notion of inner activity working to an end; and 
even he leaves much to be desired in his scientific view 
of this activity, and still more in its application. 

Although, however, Plato did not succeed in over- 


and the phenomenon are combined. And this he per- 
ceives in mathematical proportions, or the World- 
soul, | : 

Til, The World-soul.'* As God desired that the 
world should be framed in the best possible manner, 
says the ‘Timezeus,’** He considered that nothing unin- 
telligent, taken as a whole, could ever be better than 
the intelligent ; and that intelligence (vovc) could not 
exist in anything which was devoid of soul. For this 
reason He put the intelligence of the world into a soul, 


coming the dualism of the idea and the phenomenon, | 
he yet attempts, while presupposing this dualism, to 
point out the middle terms by means of which the Idea . 


12 Cf. on this the quotations in 
116, particularly Phedo, 98 


1 ckh, On the formation of 
he World-soul in the Timeus; 
Jaub and Creuzer’s Studien, iii. 
q. (now KI. Schr. iii. 109 sqq.); 

iry into Plato's Cosmic Nys- 
), p- 18 sq.; Brandis, De 
d . libr. 64, Rhein. Mus. 
28, p. 579; Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. 


361 sqq.; Stal Schola crit. 
hist. sup. loco Tim. 1837; 


Tim. p. 134 sqq.; Ritter, ii. 


365,.sq. 396; Trendl. Plat. de id. 
et num. doctr. 52,95; Bonitz, Dis- 
putatt. Plat. 47 sqq.; Martin 
Etudes, i. 346 sqq.; Ueberweg, 
Ueber die plat. Weltseele, Rhein. 
Mus. f. Phil. ix. 37 sqq.; Steinhart, 
Pl. WW. vi. 94-104 ; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 352 sq.; Philolo- 
gus, 11. Supplementbl. (1863), p. 219 
sqq.; Wohistein, Mat. und Welt- 
seele, Marb. 1863; Wohlrab, Quid 
Pl. de An. mundi elementis docue- 
rit, Dresd. 1872. 

4 30 B; cf. supra, p. 228, 171. 
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and the soul in the world as into a body. 
the soul as follows. Before He had formed the corporeat 


elements, He compounded 


self-identical substance and also out of the divisible and 
corporeat, a third nature intermediate between them. 
Having mingled in this substance the Same and the 
Other, he divided the whole according to the cardinal 
numbers of the harmonic and astronomical systems,'”° 


125 35 A: ris dueplorov Kal del 
Kara radra éxovons ovolas Kal Tis 
ad wept Ta oHpaTa yryvouéyns MeEpt- 
orns Tplrov é audow év péow Evve- 
Kepdoaro ovalas eldos THs TE TavTOU 
gicews ad [rép] xal rijs Garépov, 
Kal kara Tatra tuvéorncev ev péow 
Tov Te duepols av’ray Kal Tov Kara 
Tacwpara pepicrod, Kaltpla \aBav 
avra bvTa ovvekepdoaroels piav mav- 
ra lé¢av, Thy Oarépou piow dicmK- 
Tov ovoav els ravrov ~vvapydrrwv 
Big? puyvis 5é pera THs ovolas Kal 
€x Tpiav womnadmevos Ev, wad bdov 
TovTo polpas boas mpoojne déveruer, 
éxdorny 6é éx re TavToU Kal Oarépouv 
kal rhs ovolas peurypévnv, &c. In 
the interpretation suggested in the 
text, I have gone on the lately 
universal supposition that the un- 
meaning mépe, here enclosed in 
brackets, is to be struck out: On 
the other hand, I believe that we 
must retain the a? before it, which 
Stallbaum ad loc. changes into éy, 
and Bonitz, Hermann (in his edi- 
tion), and Susemihl agree in wish- 
ing to remove, not merely becauge 
this is the easiest explanation of 
the insertion of mép (from the pre- 
ceding a® wept), but because the 
separation of the ravrdv and Odre- 
pov from the dudpiorov and the 
peptorov, thus expressed is really 
Platonic. Although the ravtrév is 
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He prepared | 


out of the indivisible and 


connected with the Divided, and 
the @drepov with the Undivided, 
they in no way coincide; both 
pairs of concepts have a separate 
import, and in their combination 
give two classifications which cross 
each other. The radrdvy and @dre- 
poy both occur in the Indivisible 
and the Divisible, in the Idea and 
the Corporeal, and are found in 
intellectual as well as_ sensible 
knowledge (Tim. 37 A sq.; Soph. 
255 C sqq., vide pp. 250, 278). 
The soul is ‘sdiieteel to the dpé- 
purroy for its power of knowing 
the Ideal, to the pepeordv for its 
power of knowing the sensible, to 
the ratrév for its ability to conceive 
(in sensible and Ideal alike) the 
relation of identity, to the @drepov 
for its ability (equally in both) to 
conceive the relation of difference 
(see on this point Tim. loc. cit. to- 
gether with the elucidation of the 
7 later on in this chapter. 
sensible perception is here repre- 
sented as proceeding from the xtx- 
dos Garépov, thought from the xvx- 
dos tabrod; but this does not prove 
that the @drepoy is identical with 
the aic@yrdv, and the rad’réy with 
the vonrév; the circle of the ravrdv 
is, according to p. 36 C, that in 
which the fixed stars move, the 
circle of the @dérepov, with its seven- 
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and formed from the entire compound, by a longitu- 
dinal bisection, the circle of the heaven of fixed stars, 
and that of the planets.°° © 

In this representation the mythical and imaginative 
element is at once apparent. ‘The division and spread- 
ing out of the World-soul in space, prior to the forma- 
tion of the corporeal; its origin from a chemical 
admixture, the entirely material treatment even of the 
Immaterial, can never have been seriously intended by 
Plato; otherwise he would deserve all the censure, 


fold divisions, that in which the 
planets move. Tach of these cir- 
cles, however, according to 35 B, 
ef. note 137, is composed in all 
its parts out of the ratrév, the 
Odrepov, and ovcia). In order to 
express this different iniport of the 
' two pairs, Plato keeps them apart 
in his exposition. Ueberweg cor- 
rectly points out, p. 41 sq., that 
the substance of the World-soul is 
formed by a kind of chemical mix- 
ture out of the duépiorov and the 
pepiordv ; both are completely 
blended and no longer appear in it 
separately. The radrdv and Odre- 
pov do appear separately, both ac- 
cording to the passage before us, and 
_ 37 A. Only these two are men- 
ioned as parts of the World-soul, 
ether with ovola, the Indivisible 
and the Divisible are merely cle- 
nents of ovela. (Cf. Martin, i. 
358 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 243; on 
e other hand, Susemihl, Wohlrab, 
nd others consider with Bickh that 
1e ravrévy and Odrepov are identi- 
al in signification with the sepe- 
pw and auépicrov.) The genitives 
; dueplorou—pepior7s appear to 
e to depend on the following év 
»; the genitive ris re ravrod 


guo., &c. on €€: so that the sense 
is: Between the divisible and indi- 
visible substance he mixed a third, 
composed out of the two, and fur- 
ther also (a%) composed out of the 
nature of the rairdv and Odrepor, 
and formed it so as to stand mid- 
way between the indivisible part 
of them, and the part which can be 
divided in bodies. Instead of rod 
re dpepods airay Steinhart loc. cit. 
would read, with Proclus in Tim. 
187 E, rob re duepots adrov; but 
in the present passage Plato had no 
occasion to speak of the Indivisible 
xa’ airé. Wohlrab, p. 10, on the 
other hand, would refer the avrov 
to the rpirov otcias eléos; but it 
is hard to see how this could be 
placed between the duepés and the 
pepiorov in it, consequently between 
its own elements. Susemihl’s conjec- 
ture (Philol. Anzeiger, v. 672), that 
ai’ray is to be changed into dvd, is 
more likely. 1 cannot here enter 
more fully into the various inter- 
pretations of the ~—— passage, 
given most fully by Susemihl in 
the Philologus, and by Wohlrab. 

126 Further details on this point, 
p. 212. 
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which Aristotle,’ strangely mistaking the mythical 
form, casts upon this portion of the Timeeus. With 
regard to his real scientific views, it is first of all undis- 
puted (and the 'Timzeus places it beyond a doubt) that 
he held the cosmos to bea living creature, and attributed 
to it not only a soul, but the most perfect and most 
intelligent soul” This conviction partly resulted from 
the-universal consideration of the relations between the | 
soul and the body—partly from the particular contem-| 
plation of nature and the human mind. If God created , 
a world, He must have made it as perfect as possible, ! 
and this perfection must belong to the Universe which 
contains in itself all essential natures, in greater measure | 
than to any of its parts.’ -But the intelligent is always | | 
more perfect than the unintelligent, and intelligence 
cannot dwell in any being, except by means of a soul. 
If, therefore, the world is the most perfect of all created 
beings, it must, as possessing the most perfect  intelli- 
gence, possess also the most perfect soul.’? All that is 
moved by another must be preceded by a Self-moved ; 
this alone is the beginning of motion. But all the 
corporeal is moved by another, the soul on the contrary 
is nothing else than the self-moving motion.° The 
soul is consequently prior to the body; and that which 
belongs to the soul is prior to the corporeal. Reason 
and art are older than that which is generally called 
nature; and this name itself is in truth far more applic- 
able to the soul than to the body. ‘The same must also 


127 De An. i. 2, 406 b. 25 sqq. 129 Vide p. 238, 171. 
198 Tim. 30 A, C 8q., 37 A, 92 130» dvvapyevn abrh abriy Kweiv 
end. kbyynots. Laws, 896 A, 
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old good with regard to the Cosmos. In this wy 
ie soul must be the first and governing principle; 
1e body the secondary and subservient.*! Or if we 
sonsider more particularly the constitution of the uni- 
verse, there is shown in its whole economy, such a 
omprehensive adaptation of means to ends, and, 
pecially in the motion of the stars, such an admirable | 
egularity, that it is impossible to doubt the Reason 
md wisdom that rule in it. But where, except in the | 
oul of the world, can this Reason have its dwelling 2?) | 
-he same universal mind or reason proclaims itself, 
asily, in our own spirit: for just as there is nothing im 
Vour body which is not derived from the body of the! 
yorld, so says Plato (with Socrates),!** there could be in 
$ no soul, if there were none in the universe. And as 
e corporeal elements in the universe are incomparably 
lore glorious, mighty, and perfect than in our body, so 
ust the soul of the world proportionately transcend 
soul in perfection.'** In a word, therefore, the 
Jorld-soul is necessary, because only through it can 
eason impart itself to the corporeal; it is the indis- | 
nsable intermediate principle between the Idea ane | 


; 


®! Laws, x. 891 E-896 EK. The 
ling idea of this proof has, how- 
been already expressed in the 
rus, 245 C: pdvov 5) 7d abrd 
wv (ihe soul), dre ovK darodeirov 
, of Tore Ayyet Kivodpevor, 
Kal rots GAXos doa Kuwetra 
Tryynh Kai dpxh Kwicews. Cf. 
400 A; Tim. 34 B: God did 
form the soul after the body ; 
ap dv dpxerba mpecBirepov bd 

pov tvvéptas dacey ... 6 dé 
ver Kal dpery mporépay Kal 


| 
. 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 


mpecBurépay wuxinv owmaros ws 
deordrw kal dptoveav apEoudvou Evv- 
eoTHoaTO. 

182 Phileb, 30 A sqq. (p. 264, 
111). So, 28 Dsq., the stars and 
their motions were appealed to, to 
prove that not chance, but reason 
and intellect govern the world. Cf. 
Tim, 47 A sqq.; Soph. 265 C sq. ; 
laws, x. 897 B. sqq. 

1% Vide part i. p. 147, 1. 

4 Phileb. 29 A sqq., and supra, 
loc. cit. 
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the phenomenon. As such, it is, on the one side, the 
cause of all regulated motion, and of all the configu- 
ration thence proceeding ; on the other it is the source 
of all spiritual life and especially of all knowledge, for) 
knowledge, according to Plato, is that which distin- 
-guishes man from the beasts. These are the points 
of view from which he starts in his description of the 
World-soul. It is compounded of the indivisible and! 
of the divisible essence; that is to say, it combines the 
sole Idea with the sensible phenomenon, by uniting in| 
itself the specific qualities of both.%° It is incorporeal,| 
like the Idea; but is at the same time, related to the}, 
corporeal ; it stands over against the unlimited Multi- 
plicity of phenomena as its ideal Unity: against its 
lawless vicissitude as the permanent element which 
introduces into it fixed proportion and law. But it is 


| 4 


13 Cf. Phedr. 249 B. 

136 Tim. 35 A, Plato says dis- 
tinctly that the ovola duépioros de- 
notes the Ideal, the ovcia pepiory 
the Corporeal; while he repeatedly 
calls the latter wept ra owuara 
peptorn, and describes the former 
just as he previously, 27 D, de- 
scribed the fhiene (there: del kara 
Taira éxotons ovolas; here: del 
kara ravra bv). It does not fol- 
low that the Ideas as such, and 
sensible things as such, are in the 
World-soul; Plato simply says 
that the substance of the World- 
soul is a mixture of the sensible 
and the Ideal substance. The sub- 
stance of the sensible and the Ideal 
is something different from the in- 
dividual Ideas, and the individual 
sensible things (cf. Ueberweg, p. 
54 sq.); it signifies (as Simpl. De 


An. 6 b. o. rightly remarks) merely 
the vonrds and alaOnrds Spos, the 
yevika orowxeta rov bvros, the ele 
ment of the Ideal and the Sensible, 
the universal essence of it. After 
the deduction of figurative ex 
pa (as Simpl. loc. cit. 72 
>. 0. virtually acknowledges), th 

general result is that the soul 
stands midway between Sensib 
and Ideal, and partakes in_ both 
Plato speaks of a participation ¢ 
the soul in the Idea. In_ th 
Pheedo, 105 B sqq., et seepius, Mai 
tin, 1. 355 sqq. explains the wepioré 
as the un-ordered sovl; the dpép: 
orov as the vos. which emanate 


115; the idea of an emanation 
quite un-Platonic, 
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it, like the Idea, altogether outside this multiplicity ; 
sing involved, as the Soul of the body, in space, and as 
e primary cause of motion, in vicissitude. The union 
the Same and the Other with this substance of Soul 
as reference to the combination of uniformity and 
mange in the motion of the heavenly bodies ;'*" of 
omparison and difference in knowledge.’ In the 
evolution of the heaven of fixed stars, and in the 


47 36 C, the motion of the 
Pieaven of the fixed stars is as- 
gned (éredijuucev) to the ravrov, 
at of the planets to the Odrepor. 
lato, however, cannot mean that 
in the former there is no mutabi- 

y, and in the latter no fixedness. 
ithout mutability no motion at 
, Without fixedness no regulated 
motion is imaginable ; but (Soph. 
255 B), both these qualities are at- 
buted to motion, and the Politi- 
, 269 D indicates the element of 
itability in the motion of the 
verse ; while (Tim. 35 B), in the 
sion of the World-soul it is ex- 
ly remarked that each of its 
is composed out of otcla, rav- 
and @drepov; and (37 A sq.), 
nowledge both of Identity and 
erence is ascribed to the circle of 

wrov and that of the @drepov 

The meaning is that in the 


tional cognition, the element of the Same predomi- 
ates; in the movement of the planets and in the 
ensuous notion that of the other. 
rer, restrict any of these phenomena to either of these 
vo elements, nor must we in this half allegorical 
lineation seek a complete and developed system, or 
> too anxious and precise about its connection with 
her theoretic determinations.'*® 


We must not, how- 


The division of the 


sphere of the fixed stars the ratrop, 
in that of the planets the Odrepor, is 
predominant, as Plut. 24, 6 says. 

8 97 A sag. ; 

199. Ancient and modern commen- 
tators have combined the radvrov 
and Odrepov of the 'Timzeus in dif. 
ferent ways with the other well- 
known principles of the Platonic 
system, Modern interpreters usu. 
ally presuppose the identity of the 
ravrov with the duéporov, and of 
the @drepov with the epiorov. 
Ritter, especially (ii. 366, 396), un- 
derstands the Ideal by the ravroy, 
and the Material by the @drepov ; 
so too, Stallbaum (Plat. Tim. 136 
sq. )—who compares the former with 
the Finite, the latter with the 
Infinite—and most of the com- 
mentators. Tennemann (Plat. Phil. 
iii. 66) understands Unity and 
plurality or Mutability; Bockh 


< 
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soul as to its whole substance, according to the relations 
of the harmonic and astronomical systems,’ implies 


(loc. cit. 34 sqq.; cf. Cosmic system 
of Pl. p. 19), Unity and the inde- 
finite duad, which is more -Platon- 
ic, instead of the duad; Trendelen- 
burg vee de id. et num. doctr. 
95), Ueberweg (54 sq.), and appa- 
rently Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. 
a. 366), would say the Infinite or 
the Great and Small. I cannot 
agree unconditionally with the lat- 
ter explanations of the pepiordy 
and the dudpicrov. The mixture 
of these two elementary principles 
must clearly represent the soul as 
something midway between the 
Ideas ard sensible things. But this 
is not favoured either by the theory 
that it is composed out of Unit 

and Duality, or the theory that it 
is composed out of the Unit and 
the Infinite. Unity and Duality 
are merely the elements of number 
(according to the later form of the 
doctrine, of ideal, as well as mathe- 
matical number) ; the Unit and the 
Infinite, conversely, must exist in 
everything, Sensible and Ideal alike. 
Ueberweg’s expedient, of supposing 
a threefold Unit, and a threefold 
Infinite - which only the second 
the mathematical unit and the 
mathematical or, more accurately, 
the spatial infinite are to be taken 
as elements of the world-soul), has 
been already refuted, p. 327 sq. My 
own view is that the duépecroy 
denotes the Ideal, the pepesrdv the 
Corporeal. ‘To say that these two 
are in all things (as Plut. c. 3, 3; 
and Martin, i. 379, object) is only 
correct if we include the soul, by 
means of which the Sensible parti- 
cipates in the Idea, in our reckon- 
ing. It has been already proved, 
p. 543, that the radrév and 6drepov 
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do not coincide with the duépeorop 
and the pepicrdvy. And the Greek 
interpreters as a rule (Procl. Tim. 
187 U, says not all), distinguish the 
two, e.g. Nenocrates and Crantor 
ap. Plut. c. 1-3; Proclus 181 (Cj 
sqq., 187 A sqq.; Simpl. de an. 6)) 
b. u.; Philop. De an. C 2, D 73H) 
Tim. Locr. 95 E (the details o 
these explanations are to be found 
in the passages themselves and in 
Martin, i, 371 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 
243), Plutarch too, c. 25, 37 
agrees in distinguishing them ; by 
the pepiordv, however, he under-j 
stands (c. 6)—as does Martin, i. 

355 sq., not matter, but the ordered 
soul, which even before the forma- 
tion of the world, moved the Ma- 
terial, and became the World-sou! 
through its association with Reason 
(the duépiorov: cf. note 115). Tie 
meus of Locri (96 A) makes two} 
motive powers out of the rad | 
and 6drepov by an arbitrary limita 
tion of their meaning. ‘The sup- 
positions of Brandis in the tw 
older treatises, that the Great-and- 
Small is meant by the peport 
and dudpicrov, or the ravrov and 
Odrepov, and the kindred theory 
Stallbaum, sup. loco Tim. p. 6 sqe 
who would understand the ind 
nite duad or (sic) ‘the Ideal an 
the corporeally Infinite,’ have be 
refuted by Bonitz, p. 53; the 
of Herbart (Emil. in die Ph 
W. i, 251), and Bonitz (p. 68 s 
and cf. Martin, i. 358 i viz. th 
the soul is composed out of t 
Ideas of Identity, Difference, at 
Being, by Ueberweg, PP. 46-i 

shows t 


Even Plutarch, c. 23, 
1 Tim, 35 B-36 B; Bockh k 


the soul is not an Idea. 


it. pp. 43-81 (cf. metr. Pind. 203 
( m.) following Crantor, Eudoxus 
nd Plutarch, gives an exhaustive 
Jucidation of this passage, and a 
Catalogue of the ancient interpreters 
far as they are known to us. All 
moderns follow his example, e.g. 
allbaum ad loc. ; Brandis, i. 457 
q-; li. a. 363 sq.; Martin, i. 383 
7 Bqq. ; ii. 35 sq.; Miiller, in his re- 
ew, p. 263 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 

9 8qq. ; Senet , Genet. Entw. ii. 
57 sqq.; and others, though not all 
ith equal understanding. Briefly, 
Jato represents the collective 
Vorld-soul as divided into seven 
arts, which stand to one another 
1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, that is to say 
© two and three follow unity, and 
hen the squares and cubes of two 
id three. Both these series of 
umbers, that progressing in the 
oportion of 1: 2, and that in the 
‘oportion of 1:3 (ihe derddowa 
d tpirddow dacriuara), are 
hen further completed in such a 
yay that between each two terms of 
8 system two means are inserted, 
arithmetical and a harmonic ; 
1,€. one which is greater by the 
ume number as that by which it 
less than the larger term; and 
2 such that its difference from 
smaller divided by the smaller 
uals its difference from the larger 
fided by the larger (cf. vol. i, 
8, 3). If this requirement is satis- 
1, and the smallest number put as 
ity, which will allow the expres- 
1 of the rest of the series in 
ole numbers, we get the follow- 
scheme, (The second number 
sch series gives the harmonic, 
third the arithmetical mean. ) 


) For the dirddota dtaorhwara : 
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i the soul comprehends all proportion and measure 
imarily in itself: it is wholly number and harmony, 
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Proportion of— 
1:2) 384 512 576 768 
2:4) 768 1024 1152 1536 
4:8) 1536 2048 2304 3072; 
(B) for the rperddota iacrhuara: 
Proportion of — 

1:3) 384 576 768 1152 
3: 7 1152 1728 2304 3456 
9:27) 3456 5184 6912 10368. 
According to this scheme, in the 
series of the dwAdowa dtagriuara, 
the first of the four numbers of 
each series stands to the second 
(e.g. 384: 512), and the third to 
the fourth (576 : 768) as 3: 4; the 
second to the third (512 : 576) as 
8:9. In the series of the rpi- 
widow dacriwara, the first stands 
to the second (384 : 576), and the 
third to the fourth (768 : 1152) as 
2:3; the second to the third 
(576 : 768) as 3:4, Hence (Tim. 
36 A sq.) arise the proportions 
2:3,3:4,8:9. The first two of 
these fill up the rperddow, the 
second and third the 6dmddow 
diacriuara. If we try to reduce 
the proportion 3 ; 4 to the propor- 
tion 8 : 9, which serves to complete 
it, we find our progress arrested ; 
but if we advance from the number 
384 in the proportion of 8 ; 9, we 
get the numbers 432 = 2 x 384, and 
486 = 3x 432; for the remainder, 
instead of the proportion 8 : 9, we 
get only 486 : 512 = 243 : 256. The 
same holds good of the resolution 
of the proportion 2 : 3 through the 
proportion 8:9; 2:3 is greater 
than 3:4 by the interval 8 : 9. 
All the proportions depending on 
the fundamental proportion 2: 3 
and 3 : 4 can be resolved into the 
two ——- 29 and 243 : 256. 
If this process be applied to the 


es 


330 


and from it spring all numerical definition and all 
harmony in the world: for with Plato, as with the 


whole of. the numbers in the above 
scheme, we get the following re- 
sults :— 


384 2048 
aa £9 vier 2733 
aes 
na -~ a 
576 ny 2916 a 
| " sa * 
1 | 268 2 256 ~ 8:9 
768 . 3898 
ai a wr} id 
} 8: } 243 : 256 
7) 24s : 258 } :9 
1024 ) » ~ a 
us) 5832 . 
Lg; } 8:9 
1296) 6561 
} 8:9 | 248 : 256 
1458 6912 
; | 243 : 206 . } 8:9 
1536 ae 778) a 
sia S748) eos 
mall! — 
} \ 8:9 
2048 10368 } 


In this series, derived from the 
first three numbers, Plato recognises 
the fundamental determinations of 
the astronomical and harmonic sys- 
tem. In the former, according to 
his of course a sup 
position (Tim. 36 D; ef. 38 D; 
Rep. x. 617 A sq.), the distances of 
the planets depend upon the nnm- 
bers two and three, and their 
owers; the sun, Venus, Mercury, 
ars, Jupiter, Saturn are respec- 
tively 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 times as far 
from the earth as the moon. Soin 
the harmonic system. The eight 
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tones of the octachord stand ac- 
cording to a diatonic classification, 
the strings going from lowest to 
highest, and consequently the tones 
are numbered from the high to the 
low (which is not always the case, |): 


is from the jwrdry through the pée 1| 


to the vjrn) in the following pro-) 
portion :-— Al 
virn ) 
jy 8:9 
mapavirny 
j 8:9 
tpirn 
| 243 256 
Tapapeon 
L g:9 
péon- J . 
b gem 
ixavds J 
1 8:9 
wapuTary | 
43 : 256 
vrdrTn 


If we reckon these proportions in 
accordance with a single measur 
for all eight tones, and make the 
higher tone the lesser (as is usu 
with the ancients, because th 
height of the tone, as is we 
known, stands in inverse proportiol 
to the length of the sounding-strin 
with equal thickness and tension 
or because, as Bockh supposes, loc 
cit. 49, the higher tone requi 
just as many vibrations in a 
time. I cannot, however, find th 
in the passages quoted by Bock 
and in any case the first method 
measurement seems to me to be tl 
original), we obtain the followi 
formula: if the tone of the v#ry t 
set down as = 384, then the ra 
virn = 432, the zpirn = 486, tl 


Cb 


isible numbers and their 


_ . 
npapéon = 512, the néon = 576, the 
Xavds= 648, the wapyrdrn=729, 
@ trdry=768. (Other numbers 
puld result, if we put down the 
ger number for the higher tone 
ad the smaller for the deeper, as 
> should do in determining the 
oportion of the tone according to 
e number of its vibrations, Then 
the irdrn were put down at 486, 
p should have for the rapurdry 
12; for the Acyavds 576; for the 
féon 648 ; for the wapapyéon 729; 

r the rpirn 768 ; forthe rapavjrn 
4; for the v#rn 972. But clearly 
is is not Plato’s way of reckon- 
ry, and Martin, i. 395 is mistaken 
believing that Plato intended to 
sign the larger numbers particu- 
‘ly to the higher tones, because, 
ic. to Tim. 67 B; 80 A sq., with 
istotle and others he considers 
m to be quicker than the lower 
tones. As Martin himself remarks, 
sven those old musicians who knew 
that the higher tones consist of 
More parts than tke lower or pro- 
Ince more vibrations in the air, do 
i0t invariably do this, becanse they 

culate the proportion of the tone 
ceording to the length of the 

ings. Others, of course, e.g. 
st. ap. Plut. Mus. 23, 5; Arist. 
iblem xvii. 23; Plut. an. procr. 
4 sq., 19, 1, assign the larger 
“ae the ghee tae. ad 
‘details on this point are to bo 
in Martin, loc. cit.) The 
mental proportions of the 
scale, as the Pythagoreans 
ilready tanght (sce vol. i, 305 
5 sq), are the octave (da 

or the proportion 1: 2 
d:rddowos), the fifth (da 
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thagoreans, musical harmony and the system of the 
savenly bodies are the principal revelations of the in- 


accord.'4' Jn this respect, 
mévre), in Philolaus (5: déeedv), or 
2:3 (jucddov), the fourth (dia rec- 
cdpwr, in Philol. cvA\aSy), or 3: 4 
(émirperov), the tone, or 8: 9, and 
the lesser semi-tone, or 243 : 256 
(this lesser half of a tone is called 
in Philolaus diects, later Netupa, the 
greater = 256 : 2733 is called dzo- 
rouy). From the vyrn to the mapa- 
uéon, and from the péon to the 
trary is a fourth, from the virn 
to the wéon, and from the rapapéon 
to the brary is a fifth; the distance 
of the particular strings amounts 
partly to a tone, partly to a Neiuma. 

t is obvious that these are the 
same proportions which form the 
basis of the series of numbers. 
All the derivative tones (e.g. the 
dia wacdv Kal da wévre=1 : 3, and 
the dis 6a racGy=1 : 4) can easily 
ke shown in it (cf. Plat. an. procr. 
14, 2); and it contains in itself a 
system of four octaves, a fifth and 
a tone; the sequence of the tones 
likewise comes quite right, if with 
Bickh and the pseudo-Timeeus (who 
can only on this supposition give 
the sum of the numbers in question 
as 114, 695) we interpolate the 
number 6144 between the numbers 
5832 and 6561. This number is 
distant a Aejuua from 5832, and an 
amroroun from 6561. Then there 
remains only the unimportant ano- 
maly that two tones (2048 : 2304 
and 6144 : 6912) are resolved into 
a semi-tone, and that in the fourth 
octave (3072 : 6144) the fifth pre- 
ceding the fourth. 

141 Cf. Rep. vii. 527 D sq.; 529 
C sqq.; 530 D; Tim. 47 A sqq.; 
and vol. i. 374, 
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therefore, the World-soul has the same import and } 
comprehension as that which Plato, in the Philebus, } 
calls the Limit, and Aristotle represents him as calling 


the Mathematical principle. 


For of the Limit it is 


said \? that the whole sphere of number and measure } 


belongs to it; and Aristotle assigns to the Mathematice 
principle the same place that is occupied in the Timeeu 
by the World-soul: it stands midway between material 
It is quite in harmony witl 
this, that Plato should make the Mathematical sciences. 
and these alone, form the transition from the sensible 
perception to the contemplation of the Idea; fo 
in conformity with his principles, this pre-supposes 
that as these sciences themselves lie in the midst be 
tween the sensible notion and pure thought,!* so mus 
their object: lie between the phenomenon and the Idea 
The two concepts, however, are certainly distinct 
their points of departure and in their apprehensio 
The notion of the World-soul, starting from the col 
templation of Life and motion, represents primarily tl 
efficient powers in the universe, conceived in the mai 
ner of the human soul: the Mathematical princit 
represents the formal determination of things, accol 


objects and the Ideas.’ 


12 25 A; vide p. 264. 

M43 Metaph. i. 6, 987 a. 14: &re 
6é mapa ra alaOynra Kal ra elin 7a 
pabnuarika Tov mpayudaruv elval 
gnot peratd, diuapépovra ray pev 
alcOnrav rw atdiva cai axivynra eivat, 
trav 3 clidvy rw Ta wey WEAN aria 
Suoa civac 7rd Gé eldos abrd ev 
txacrov pévev, (Similarly in the 
shorter allusions 1, 9, 991 a. 4, 
vii.; 2, 1028 b. 18, xi.; 1, 1059 


b. 6.) The expression axlyyr 
however, inaccurate; in F 
neither the World-soul nor, ace. 
Rep. vii. 529 C sq. (supra, p. 
158), the mathematical princip. 
absolutely unmoved ; they. are ¢ 
free from Becoming and the che 
ability of Becoming. 
14 "Vide p. 215. 
1S: Cf... 226. 
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mg to number and measure.’ But as in the Platonic 
Ideas, the highest efficient and the highest formal 
causes coincide, and are divided only temporarily and 
in inexact description, so it is here. he World-soul 
comprehends in itself all mathematical proportions in 
unity ; and occupies the position, which according to 
the Philebus and to Aristotle, is exclusively filled by 
the Mathematical principle. Though we should not 
be justified in assuming that Plato has expressly iden- 
tified them, and must indeed acknowledge that the 
‘problem of finding a middle term between Idea and 
phenomenon is apprehended in the two doctrines from 
lifferent sides (this middle term being regarded in the 
soncept of the soul from the point of view of living 
perce, as cause of motion and of opinion, while in the 
concept of the mathematical principle it appears as a 
ecific form of Being); yet both have ultimately the 
me signification, and take the same place in the 
latonic system.” They show us the Idea in reference 
© the world of sense; and the world of sense embraced 


1 On this depends Plutarch’s 
bjection, De an. procr. 23, 1, to 
@ theory that the soul is cither a 
Pnumber or a space: prjre ois 
epact pire rois dpiOwots pebev 
ixvos évurdpyew éxelvys ris Suva- 
Is, } 7d alaOnrdv h Wuxi wépuxe 
lvew’ neither thought nor con- 
tion nor sensation can be de- 
d from units, lines, or super- 
a8, v. note 154, 
# So Siebeck, Unters, z. Phil. 
Gr. 101 sq. The fact that in 
-Phileb. 30 A, C, the World- 
is especially mentioned to- 


gether with the wépas (by which 
I understand the mathematical 
standard of determination), goes 
neither’ against my explanation of 
the mépas, nor against the correct- 
ness of the connection given above. 
I do not, of course, suppose that 
Piato expressly identified the ma- 
thematical principle and the World- 
soul; so I afm not concerned with 
Rettig’s citation (p. 20, Arla in 
the Philebus) of this passage as 
against the assumption ‘that mépas 
means the World-goul.’ 


— iA 
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by firmly limited relations. . In mathematical forms, the 
unity of the Idea does indeed separate into plurality ; 
but these forms are not subject to the vicissitude of | 
sensible things.* The Soul enters into the corporeal | 
and its motion, but the soul itself is not corporeal.'4? 
While all that is corporeal is moved by another, the| | 
soul is the self-moved, and moves everything else,!* | | 
and though distinct from the Idea, the soul is of all] 

things most closely related to it. Strictly speaking, | 
we should go a step further, and declare both the 
World-soul and mathematical forms to be the Idea 
itself, as the formal determination and motive principle 
of the material world. For as Matter as such is the} 
Non-existent, the Real in the soul can only be the } 
Idea. But the same reasons which obliged Plato to 
separate the Idea from the phenomenon, necessitated 
also the distinction of the soul from the Idea: the soul 
is derived, the Idea original ; the soul is generated, the} 
Idea eternal; the Soul is a particular, the Idea 
universal ;”’ the Idea is absolute reality, the soul only 
participates in reality.* As the Ideas are placed side 
by side with one another, although, properly speaking, 
the lower must be contained in the higher, and all in 
the highest ; as the world of sense is set beside the Ideas, 
although, in so far as it possesses reality, it is imme 
nent in them, so the Soul appears as a ‘Third between 


8 V. note 143. this must hold good even more ol 
= Soph. 246 E sqq.; Phedo, the. World-soul. Rep. x. 611 E. ) 
79 A sq.; Tim. 36 E et alibi. 2 So, too, mathematical thing 
"supra, p. 345. in an to the Idea; vide pa 


is Pheedo, 79 A sq. D (where sages quoted, ante 143, from A is 
the subject of discussion is the  totle. " 
human seul), but acc. to Tim. 41D, See p. 346 sq. on 239, 39. 


the soul for the most part among 
mathematical things; only they 
were not agreed as to whether its 
nature was arithmetical or geome- 
trical, a number or a magnitnde. 
The former was the view of Xeno- 
crates, who, as we shall see later 
' on, defined it as a self-moving 
» number. So (acc. to Proclus in 
Tim. 187 B) did Aristander, Nu- 
meniue, and many others; and to 
this view belongs the statement 
(Diog. iii. 67) that Plato attributed 
to the soul ‘an apxn apiOuntixh, 
_ to the body an dpyh -yewuerpurh, 
_ which, however, hardly agrees with 
what immediately follows, where 
tthe soul is defined as i3€a rod 
mdv7n dtactarod wveduaros, The 
other view belongs not only to 
Severus, as mentioned by Proclus 
loc. cit., but to Speusippus and 
Posidonins. The former of these 
imagined its Being as in space 
(év lééq Tov wdvrn dtacrarod, Stob. 
kl. i. 862); the latter defined it 
— precisely as iééa rod wdvrn 
Tarov kal’ dpOuov cuvestaca 
appovlay wepéyovra (Plut. an. 
procr.22, 1, who, however, wrongly 
nderstands the idéa r. 3. dacr. 
as an Idea, whereas it must rather 
ean a formation of that which is 
Space fashioned according to 
armonic numbers). In the first 
2w, the a. of - | 
2 duéporov and pepordy, wou 
laered to the Unit and the 
definite duad ; in the second, to 


‘ 
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|the Idea and the phenomenon, instead of merely repre- 
senting that side of the Idea, which is turned to the 
phenomenon ; and we find that the mathematical forms 
still retain a place beside the soul, while at the same 
time mathematical proportions are within it, 154 


™ The old Platonists reckonedf® the Puint and the intermediate 


Space (Procl. loc. cit., whose state- 
ment with regard to Xenocrates 
will receive further confirmation), 
Posidonius, however, refers them 
to the vonrdv and spatial magnitude 
(thy ray wepdrwv ovdclav wept Ta 
gwpara, the limitation of bodies 
in space). Aristotle, De An. 1, gz, 
407 a. 2, objects to Plato that in 
the Timeus he makes the soul a 
magnitude. Ueberweg, loc. cit. 56, 
74 sq. holds the same view. ‘The 
soul according to Ueberweg is a 
mathematical magnitude, and in 
Space ; of its elements, the radray 
signifies nurfiber, the Odrepov space, 
which admits of all figures; ani 
this space is the principle of motion 
in secondary matter, and, as such, 
the irrational soul (v. note 115). 
The quarrel of Xenocrates and 
Speusippu¢ seems to show that 
Plato fad not expressed himself 
definitely in favour of one view or 
the other. Aristotle had to form 
bis doctrine as to the soul from the 
Timeeus alone; for his quotation 
De An. 1, 2 (supra, p. 256, 103), 
from the Discourses on Philosophy 
is irrelevant to the present question, 
The probable conclusion to be 
drawn from the Timeus is that 
the soul, in spite of its incor. 
poreality and invisibility, is en- 
visaged as being diffused through 
the body of the World-whole. Such 
envisagements of the relation of 
soul to body, especially in an ani- 
mated treatment of the subject, 


AA 2 
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The activity of the Soul is partly motion, partly) 
intelligence.’ It is the first principle of all motion, | 
for it alone is the Self-moving, and in moving itself it ; 
also moves the body.“® The Pheedrus says that the 
soul has the care of the inanimate, traverses the world 
and is its ruler.” The more fanciful imagery of the 


are scarcely to be avoided ; but I 
cannot believe Plato to have repre- 
sented it as a magnitude in space, 
in the direct manner Ueberweg 
supposes. All the expressions 
which can be quoted in favour of 
his view are veiled in a mythical 
and symtolical twilight which for- 
bids our conceiving them as dog- 
matic. Noone takes the division 
of the world-soul into eight circles, 
and all the connected detuils, a3 a 
literal expression of Plato’s belief ; 
nor can the general supposition 
(only used in that allegorical ex- 
position), that the soul is extended 
in space and divisible in space, be 
strictly pressed. Otherwise we 
should be obliged to consider the 
soul, not merely as something 
extended, but as something cor- 
poreal; anything filling space and 
yet not material can be no more 
split up and bent into circles than 
it can be mixed in a caldron (Tim. 
41D). From the exposition of the 
‘Timeeus we can really infer nothing, 
simply because we should infer too 
oa, In itself, however, it is 
incredible that Plato, who con- 
siders the fact of fillmg space to 
be the distinguishing sign of Body, 
should have expressly attributed 
the same quality to the incorporeal, 
standing in as close connection 
with the Idea as the soul. He 
might rather have called the soul 
a number; but as this determina- 
tion is unanimously quoted as 
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peculiar to Xenocrates, we cannot, 7} 
of course, ascribe it to Plato. ‘The ~ 
most probable view is that Plato — 
did not expressly declare himself 
on this point, and left the relation 
of the soul to the mathematical 
principle generally in that indeter- 
minate state which our text pre- 


supposes. 
5 Cf. Arist) De.An. i.2. .. -@ 
156 Vide note 131. Phedr. 245 7} 
D sq.: Kivjoews pev apxn 7d abrd 
aird kwotvy .. Puxis ovciav Te Kal 
Abyor Totrov avrév tis Aéytov ovK 
aloxuvetrat . . . eh Addo ze elvat 
76 abrd é€auTd Kwodv 7) Yuxjv. 
157 246 B: raéoa n Yuxh waverds 
émiedciras Tou awixov, mdvra dé 
ovpavév mepimodet, GAXo7’ ev &.Dots — 
eldest yeyvouévn. Tedéa pev oiv 
oica Kal éwrepwudvyn pérewporopel — 
re kal wavra Tov Kédopov Siorxel. 7 
dé wrepoppujcaca péperar, &c. A 
question may possibly arise, whether 
we are to understand the waca 
Yux7 as the whole collective soul, — 
i.c. the soul of the “All, or (with 
Susemihl, ii. 399, arid others) each 
individual soul. In favour of the 
first view we have besides the raca 
h Wuxh (for which also réca Puy 
occurs) the words mavras émimedet- 
Tat ToU awixyov.... mdvra Tov 
xécpov Scorxet, for each individual 
soul supposes only its body, and 
all individual souls collectively 
suppose-only their collective body ; 
whereas the soul of the universe, 
and it only, cares for everythin 
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Timeeus is to the same effect. ‘The entire World- 
soul, we are told, was divided lengthwise into two 
parts ; and these two halves were bent into an outer 
and an inner circle, of which the outer is named 
the circle of the Same; the inner, that of the Other. 
These circles, laid obliquely within each other, are the 
scaffolding of the World-system: the circle of the Same 
is the sphere of fixed stars; the circle of the Other 
forms by further division the seven spheres of the 
planets. In the circular revolution of these spheres 
the soul, turning in itself, moves; it is interfused every- 
where from the centre of the universe to the circum- 
ference, and envelopes it externally; and as all the 
corporeal is built into these spheres, the soul effects also 
the motion of the corporeal.’* As Plato’s real opinion, 
however, we can only maintain this much, that the 
soul—diffused throughout the universe and by virtue of 
its nature, ceaselessly self-moving, according to fixed 
laws—causes the division as well as the motion of 
matter in the heavenly spheres: and that its harmony 
and life are revealed in the order and courses of the 
Stars. ‘he Timzeus also counects the intelligence of 
the World-soul with its motion and harmonious dis- 
ribution. By reason of its composition (37, A ff), and 
because it is divided and bound together in itself 
ding to harmonical proportion—because it at last 
turns into itself by its circular motion,—it tells itself 


imate, including inorganic na- lectivity of the individual souls in 
. Here, however, though lcss__ itself. 
y. a a the ee tie ™ “4 B, - B-E, The astro- 
of is thought of as nomical part of this exposition will 
ing and embracing the col- be discussed later on. = 
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throughout its whole essence of all that it touches in 
its course, whether Divisible or Indivisible: in what 
respect it is the same, and in what diverse, whether 
and how it is related to Being or Becoming. But this 
speech, spreading itself soundlessly in the sphere of the 
Nelf-moved, generates knowledge. If the faculty of 
perception is touched by it and the announcement 
comes to the soul from the circle of the Other,!® then 
true notions and opinions arise ;} if it is signified 
to thought, from the circle of the Same, rational cog- 
nition and intelligent knowledge are the result. Here 
again the literal and figurative are freely intermingled, 
and Plato himself might, perhaps, scarcely be able to 
define with accuracy where his representation ceases 
to be dogmatic and begins to be mythical. He is — 
doubtless in earnest *' when he ascribes to the world a 
soul, and to this soul the most perfect intelligence that 
can belong to aught created; and though the more 
precise concept of personality hardly applies to this 
soul, *’ yet in all that he says on the subject, he abun- 


9 Tn 37 B, ais@yrixdv, the receives a more natural colouring. 


reading of one of Bekker’s MSS. 
1s to be adopted instead of alc@nrov 
(as is shown by the opposition of 
AoytoTixdv), and it is to this that 
the atrod: ri» yYuxhv of our text 
refers. The aicOnrixdy must sig- 
nify, not the faculty of perception, 
but the subject capable of percep- 
tion, which, however, can, at the 
same time, be one admitting of 
thought, a Noyrixdy, It is, how: 
ever, more convenient to read ad’rov 
(sc. rov Adyov]; then the ale6n- 
Tixov may be the faculty of per 
ception, and the whole passage 


In the above, therefore, I follow 
this conjecture. The expressions 
wept 76 alcOnrov yiyvecOat, repli TO 
oyto7iKdy elvac are generally re- 
ferred to the objects of the Néyos 
(cf, Stallbaum in loc.); but this 
tends to embarrassment with the 
Aoyiorxdv, which ought to be 
vonrov to meet this view. 

1 On these stages of cognition 
of, p- 279 —— 

1¢1 'V. pp. 325 sqq.; 288, 172% 
266, 112. ;, > 4 

_18 What can we understand by 
& personality which compris 
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dantly shows that he himself conceives it as analogous 
to the human soul. The question which to us would 
immediately occur, how far the World-soul possesses 
self-consciousness and will, he has scarcely even raised.) 
It sounds to us strange that the intellectual activity of 
this soul should coincide with the revolution in space 
of the heavens; that reason and science should be as- 
signed to the sphere of fixed stars, and opinion to that 
of the planets. Even Plato probably did not intend 
this exposition to be taken literally ;!* yet he has cer- 
tainly brought knowledge and the movement of the 
soul into a connection which must have made any 
accurate definition almost as difficult to him as to our- 
selves. He regards knowledge as a motion returning 
into itself, and ascribes to the World-soul a knowledge 
of all that is in itself and in the world, just because 
there belongs to it this perfect motion in and around 
itself. Other philosophers had similarly combined 
knowledge and motion,’” and Plato elsewhere compares 
{hem in.a way that shows us that he conceived them to 
be governed by analogous laws.'®* The same holds good 


hg other existences, and 
those too possessed of life and 
ul? How could, the soul be a 
World-soul, unless it were in re- 
ution with all parts of the world, 
as the human soul is with the 


4 Tf we take the passage just 
o‘ed — Tim. 37 B as it stands, 


however, can be got out of this, 
whether we understand Thon ght 
and Opinion to be the Thought 
and Opinion of the human soul, or 
of the World-soul. We can hardly 
suppose that Plato would have 
attributed to the World-soul, be- 
sides Thought, mere Opinion, even 
though it were Right Opinion. 

165" E.g. Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes; vide vol. i. 804 sq., 220; 
ef. Arist. De An. i. 2, 405 a. 13, 21. 

16 In Tim. 34 B is mentioned the 
circular motion rév érra [Kuhoewv] 


Thy Twepi vodv Kal ppdvycw pddora 


i“ 
\ 
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of the mathematical partition of the Soul. As Plato 
expressed the differences of knowledge by means of 
numbers,” he might also place knowledge generally, 
in combination with number. The infinite Many, as 
Philolaus had already taught,! becomes cognisable by 
being reduced through number and measure to definite 
proportions. Plato derives the knowledge of the 
World-soul from its harmonious distribution of parts, 
as well as from its composition and motion,!® and 
this is in the main his real opinion. The Soul could 
not know material things did it not bear within it- — 
self, in harmonic proportions, the principle of all de- 
termination and order. As its motion is regulated by 
number, so is its knowledge; and as in the one case 
it effects the transition of the Idea to the phenomenon 
and brings the unlimited plurality of material things 
into subjection to the Idea,—so in the other it com- 
bines Unity and Multiplicity, the cognition of Reason 
and the perception of Sense. 


ovcay, similarly 39C,40 A. Laws, thought is described simply as 
x. 898 A: elval re a’rhnvy rH roo motion, and more particularly 2 
vod mepiody mdvrws ws Suvarov circular motion (mepe@opd) of the 
oikeordr ny Te kal opotay . -»» ka7é soul. 

Tavira dyrou Kal Goatrws Kal ev TE 1 Vide p. 219, 147, and p, 
aiT@ kal wepi Ta avTa Kal mpds Ta 256, 103. 

aura Kai &va Néyov Kai rdéw pilav 168 ide vol. i, 294, 1. 
dugdw kweic0ar; and Tim. 77 B, 89 169 Tim. 37 A: dre.... Gm 
A, 90 C sq.; ef. 43 D, 44 D, 47 D, dbyov pepodeion Kal EvvbeOeioa. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WORLD-SYSTEM AND ITS PARTS. 


Ine foregoing pages contain the leading thoughts of 
the Platonic view of Nature. The World is the phe- 
iomenon of the Idea in Space and in Time,—the sen- 
ible and variable copy of the Eternal: it is the common 
oduct of the Divine Reason and of Natural Necessity, 
f the Idea and of Matter. That which mediatises be- 
ween them, the proximate cause of all order, motion, 
ife, and knowlelige, | is the Soul. 

The Timeeus shows how, from these causes, the 
rigin and economy of the universe are to be explained ; 
nd to do so, it enters deeply into the particulars of 
enomena, It may well be conceived, however, from 
= character of Plato's genius, that these inquiries 
» natural science would be little to his taste: ac- 
‘dingly we find, not merely that the Timzeus alone 
his writings discusses this subject, but that it does 
t seem to have been pursued even in his oral dis- 


Aristotle, at any rate, appeals for this portion of 
$ theory solely to the Timeus. But Plato himself 
lares that he esteems such discussions as inferior in 
»to more general philosophic enquiry. Our words, 
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he says, are constituted like the objects they describe. 
Only the doctrine of invariable Being can lay claim 
to perfect certainty and exactitude; where the mere 
phenomenon of true Reality is in question, we must | 
be content with probability instead of strict truth.’ 
These things are therefore rather a matter of intel- | 
lectual pastime than of serious philosophic investiga | 
tion.? Perhaps he is not quite in earnest,’ but from | 
these remarks we may infer that Plato was to some | 
extent aware of his weakness in natural science, and at | 
the same time believed that from the nature of the | 
subject, greater certainty in such enquiries was hardly | 
to be attained. On his philosophy, indeed, the bearing } 
of his own enquiries in this direction is unimportant " | 


1 Tim. 29 B sq.; cf. 44 C, 56 C, pévroe 4 radr’ éoriv 4 roar’ dra 
57 D, 67 D, 68 D, 90 EK. Even... rodro cal rpéwew por Soxel, x.7. J 
in the important questions about This myth, then, cannot indeed lay 
matter and the unity of the world claim to complete truth, but to @ 
Plato uses this caution. Tim. 48 certain probability ; and the same 
D (on the text cf. Bockh, Kl, result is derived from Gorg. 527 | 
Schr. iii. 239), he says that about A. Cf.523 A... ‘ 
the Sensible as the efxay of true 2 Tim. 59 C: réd\\a 62 Tomy 
Being, only elxéres Adyor are pos- ToodTwv ovdev movxirov Ere Suoe | 
sible, i.e. such as are like the truth, NoyloacOa, rhy ray elxdrwv piOwv 
but not the truth itself, just as an peradudxovra liday, hv Gray Tis | 
elkaw is that which is like a thing, dvamratcews evexa, rods wept Tov 
but is not the thing itself. That éyrwy del xaradéuevos \éyous, Tod 
which is merely like the truth— -yevécews wepi diadewpmevos eixdra 
merely probable—includes not only dwerapédnrov hdovhy Krarat, meTp 
scientific suppositions, but also (as ay év r@ Bly maddy xal ppdvyut 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 321  sovoiro. 
— cut) mythical expositions, 5 sratdla, at least in the passa 
Plato himself clearly gives us to just quoted, recalls the correspo 
understand this in the passages ing and clearly exaggerated expr 
already quoted, p. 485, 1; he says, sion of Phedr. 265C, 276 D,andt 
however, in the Phxdo, 114 D, at whole depreciatory treatment, 
the end of his eschatological myth: physical science is in harmony wi 
it would in truth be foolish raira the solemn tone of the Timeeus. 
Sucxuplcacbat obrws Exew,.. Ort 
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ney contain Ideas and observations, which are some- 
imes ingenious and sometimes puerile, interesting no 
oubt for the history of natural science, but for that of 
hilosophy in great measure valueless, because of their 
light connection with Plato’s philosophic principles. 
uch appears to be borrowed from others, especially 
rom Philolaus, and probably Democritus. Three 
aain points have, however, a more universal import- 
hee: these are, the Origin of the World, the deriva- 
on of the Elements, and the concept of the World- 
System. 

I. The Origin of the World.—This is described in 
he ‘'imzeus as a mechanical construction. The uni- 
ersal Architect resolves to make the’ totality of the 
isible as perfect as possible, by forming a created 
ature after the eternal archetype of the living essen- 
al nature. For this pupose, He first mingles the 
rorld-soul, and divides it in its circles. Then He 
inds the chaotic, fluent matter into the primary forms 
the four elements. From these He prepares the 
tem of the universe—building matter into the scaf- 
lding of the World-soul. In its various parts He 
aces the stars, to be the dividers of Time. Lastly, 
t nothing might be wanting to the perfection of the 
rid, He forms living beings.* 

Now the mythical character of this description gene- 
fally cannot be doubted, but it is not easy to deter- 
ae how far the mythus extends. We have already 
eterence to this subject spoken of the Creator, of 
‘Soul, and of Matter: we are now more immediately 
ned with the question whether, and to what 

* See x. 27 E-57 D. 
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extent, Plato seriously maintains the beginning of the 
world in time, and its gradual formation.® On the one}, 
hand, not only does this seem to be required by the 
whole tone of the 'Timzeus, but it appears to result still 
more definitely from the explanation (28 B), that the. 
world as corporeal, must have become ; for all sensible 
and corporeal things are subject to Becoming. On the} 
other hand, however, this assumption involves us in a} 


series of glaring contradictions. 


poreal must have become, 


5 The views of the first Platonic 
scholars were divided on this point 
—Aristotle (De Ceelo, i. 10, 280 a. 
28; iv. 2,300 b. 16; Phys. viii. 1, 
251 b. 17; Metaph. xii. 3, 1071 
b. 31, 37; De An. i. 3, 406 b. 25 
sqq.) in his criticism of the Pla- 
tonic cosmogony takes the Timzus 
literally throughout and ‘considers 
the temporal origin of the world, 
the World-soul, and time, to be 
Plato’s real meaning. Still even 
he says (Gen. et corr. ii. 1, 329 a. 
13) that Plato did not clearly ex- 
plain whether matter can exist 
otherwise than in the form of the 
four elements; and that if this 
question be answered in the nega- 
tive, the beginning of the world 
must also be denied. Another view 


(ace. to Arist. De Coelo, i. 10, 279. 


b. 32) was, that Plato represented 
the formation of the world as a 
temporal act merely for the sake 
of clearness, We learn from Simpl. 
ad loc. Schol. in Arist. 488 b. 15 
(whose statement is repeated by 
others, 489 a. 6, 9); Pseudo-Alex. 
ad Metaph. 1091 a. 27; Plat. 
procr. an. 3, 1, that Xenocrates 
availed himself of this expedient ; 


and was followed by Crantor and . 


Eudorus (Plut,. loc. cit. and ec, 


or been created, this must 


‘Among the moderns 


For if all that is cor- 1 


4,1), Taurus ap. Philop. De etern, 1} 
mundi, vi, 21, and most of the {| 
Platonists who inclined to Pytha- |} 
gorean views—the Neo-Platonists }}) 
without exception. On the othe 

hand, Theopbrastus (Fragm. 28 sq. 
Wim. ap. Philop. loc. -cit. vi. 8, 
31, 27) rejects this supposition— | 
though not so decidedly as Aris- 
totle—and with him Alexander ap. 
Philop. vi. 27, and apparently th 
whole Peripatetic school agree, 
Among the Platonists, Plutarch 

loc. cit. and Atticus (on whom 
see vol. iii. a, 722, 2nd edit.) en 
deavour to prove that the theory 
of the world being without # 
beginning is foreign to Plat 
éckh (On th 
World-soul, p. 23 sq.) bas repeate 
the view of Xenocrates; and 

followed by Brandis (ii. a, 356 s¢ 
365), Steinhart (Plat. WW. vi. 
sqq., 94 8sq.), Susemihl (Gene 
Entw. ii, 326 =a4;) and others, 
gether with my Plat. St. 208 sq 
and the Ist ed. of the present wo 
Martin, Etudes i. 355, 370 
377; ii. 179 sqq.; Ueberw 
Rhein. Mus. ix. 76, 79; Plat. Se 
287 sq.; Stumpf, ,Verb. d. p 
Gott. z. Idee d. Gut. 36 sqq. | 
clare in favour of Plutarch’s vie 


ready visible. 


( © Cf. Tim. 28 B: oxerréov 8’ 
y wepl avrov mpGrov . . . wbrepov 
del, vyevécews dpxhv Exwv ovde- 


Gpiduevos. yéyorey...7o 8 ad 
jevouévy gapuev va’ alriov twos 
hyKxny elvac vyevéc Oat. 
7 Eig. Polit. 269 C. Here the 
cessity of a periodical alternation 
ween the self-motion of the 
world and its motion by divine 
ney (the starting-point of the 
ll-known cosmological myth) is 
sisted on. as dogmatically and 
ith the same apparent earnestness 
the — of a beginning of 
world in the Timeus. ‘The 
real cannot possibly be always 
}same. The a as a body. 
| consequently change; and 
change consists in its revolu- 
But it is impossible that it 
id continually revolve of it- 
The tyov TaY Kwoupe- 


mévrwy alone has this power. 
its nature does not allow (ov 
) that it should be moved 
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av, i) yéyovev, am’ apxis Twos. 


0 hold good of Matter; yet Matter is supposed to pre- 
de the creation of the world, and (30 A) is repre- 
anted in this its ante-mundane condition as something 
But if we are to include the notion 
an eternal matter in the mythical portion of the 
ialogue, where is our warranty that the creation of 
he world is not part of the same, and that the proper 
leaning of the latter theory may not be the meta- 
yhysical dependence of the finite on the Eternal ? 
he dogmatic form in which it is proved argues little ; 
x the point is primarily to show, not a chronolo- 
ical beginning, but an Author of the world.® 
e constantly find Plato adopting this dogmatic tone‘ 


And 


first in one direction and then in 
another by this 7yovpevov. The 
world, therefore, can neither al- 
ways move itself nor always be 
moved by the divinity. Nor can 
twe gods move it in opposite ways. 
The only conclusion remaining is 
that at one time it is moved b 
God, and at another being left 
alone, it moves in an opposite 
direction of itself.’ This is just 
as didactic as the passage of the 
Timeeus, and can be made to give 
just as valid and formal conclusions 
as Stumpf has derived from the 
latter passage (loc. cit, 38 f.). 
But can we conclude from it that 
Plato really considered the world 
as alternately moved. by the di- 
vinity, and again (in an opposite 
direction, and with a complete 
change of relations) by its €uguros 
émOuula, while he lays down in 
question and answer that with the 
changed direction of the world’s 
revolution the life of the things 
in it must also suffer a change ? 
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in places where it is impossible he can be stating his | 
real and literal meaning. We cannot, it is true, rely 
much on inferences from the Platonic writings, never 
perhaps drawn by Plato himself;® but the case is 
different with the assertion in Timeeus (37 D, 38 ©), 
that Time first began with the world. This assertion | 


Again, if there is any one point in 
the Platonic system established by 
the most distinct explanations on 
the part of its author, it is the 
doctrine that the Ideas are un- 
created. Yet, as we. have seen 
supra, p. 226, 3, Plato speaks of 
Grod as the creator of the Ideas; 
and in his lectures explained his 
views as to their origin in such a 
way that Aristotle (as in the ques- 
tion of the formation of the world) 
regards a yéveois r&y dpiOuav not 
as merely rod Oewpjoa éevexev. 
(Metaph. xiv. 4 beginn.) That the 
dpOuot here are to be understood 
as the Ideal numbers, and that the 
passage refers not to the Platonists 
only, but to Plato himself, is shown 
from Alex. and Metaph. i. 6, 987, 
b. 33; Schol. 551 a. 38 sqq., be- 
sides all our other authorities for 
this doctrine of Plato’s. The 
literal interpreters of the cosmo- 
gony in the Timeus might appeal 
confidently to Plato’s own ex- 
planation if the words (Tim. 26 D) 
TO wh wracbevTa pdOov add’ dd7- 
Owov Abyov eiva waumeyd tov, were 
applied to it. Stumpf, indeed, loc. 
cit., thinks that he can support his 
theory by these words. But, as a 
glance will show, they refer, not 
to the fo of the formation of 
the worl, but to Critias’ narrative 
of the struggle between the Athe- 
nians and the Atlantids. This is 
a wAagbels wiOos if ever there was 
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one, and yet Plato expressly says § 
itis not. ‘The discrepancies before 
mentioned (p. 301 sq.), in his ex- f 
pressions as to Matter, and in the 
discussion of the Protagoras, quoted 
p. 188, 46, might also be adduced 
to show how Bittle the apparently | 
didactic tone of a passage justifies 

us in considering everything in it 
to be Plato’s scientific conviction, j}. 
and how many reasons there are, 

in a question ‘like the present, for — 


thinking twice before we — 


than a_ historical enquirer. 
Plato (Tim. 28 B) declared hime 
self for a created world, believing | 
all the while that it was eternal 
(which, however, the passage itse 
does not suppose unconditivnally) ; 
‘then,’ says Ueberweg, ‘we car 
only characterise his position by 
terms which we are_heartil 
ashamed of applying to him. H 
must either have been a hypocrit 
or a fool.’ Which of the two w. 
he when he wrote the above quot 
assage of the Politicus, or whe 
e ventured to declare the fable | 
the people of Atlantis to be tri 
history ? _ 

8 That e.g. the world, if @ 
(Tim. 29 E) created it out of go 
ness, must be just as eternal as t 
goodnessof God, - 
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is perfectly logical if a beginning of the world be 
assumed, for that which alone previously existed,—the 
vorld of Ideas, is not in 'lime,—and empty Time is 
nothing. But it is all the more difficult to see how 
notwithstanding this, Plato can always speak of that 
which was before the formation of the world,® while he 
nevertheless acknowledges (37 E sqq.) that this Before 
and After are only possible in Time.” The unori- 
ginated pre-existence of the soul which Plato taught," 
“excludes a beginning of the world; for the Soul is 
itself a part of the world, and cannot be conceived 
without the body which it forms and animates. These 
contradictions may not suffice to prove that Plato 
Aeliberatly made use of the theory of a historical 
creation as being in itself untrue, retaining as his own 
belief that the world had no beginning; but they at 
east show that the theory was not brought forward 
by him didactically, as part of his doctrine; that it 
vas regarded as one of the presentations he oceasionally 
employed without feeling moved to investigate or to 
ronounce upon them definitely. 
This view is countenanced not only by the fact that 
any disciples of Plato have explained the origin of 
ae world in Time as merely figurative investiture ; 
t also by the whole composition of the Timeus. For 


® Tim. 30 A, 34 B, C, 52 D, 53 B. 
» Pheedr. 245 D sqq.; Meno, 
A; Phedo, 106 De Rep. x. 
L; A, &c.; cf. Laws, vi. 781 E, 
re the supposition that man- 
dis without beginning or end 
newed as at least possible and 
robable. 

‘he theory. that. it is not the 


World-soul sketched in the Ti- 
meus, but the unregulated soul of 
the Laws that is without beginning, 
has been refuted, ‘p. 338, 115. 
The Pheedrus expressly designates 
the soul, which it has proved to 
be without beginning, as the mover 
of heaven. 
2 See note 5. 
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the formation of the universe, instead of following the 
chronological sequence of its parts, as would be the 
case in a historical narration, is represented altogether 
according to ideal moments. Plato speaks first very 
fully of the works of Reason in the world, then (47 15 
sqq.) of the works of Necessity; and lastly, of the 
world itself (69 sqq.), as the common product of both 
these causes. In the first of these divisions, we are 
told of the composition of the corporeal elements, | 
before that of the World-soul which preceded this pro- 
cess; and we find that the same object, because it may be 
regarded from two different points of view,.is doubly re- 
presented—like the above-mentioned origin of the ele- _ 
ments. Thus by its very form, this represention shows 
that it was designed to set forth not so much the his- 
torical order of events in the creation—as the universal 
causes and constituents of the World as it now exists. 
The mythical element, therefore, becomes strongest at 
those points where something historically new is intro~ 
duced (30 B, 35 B, 86 B, 37 B, 41 A, &c.)." 

II. The formation .of the Hlements—The esta=_ 
blishment of a well-ordered universe required that 
all bodies should be reducible to the four ele 
ments.'4 But here the two ways of regarding th 
elements—the teleological and the physical—directh 


— 


13 The fact of Aristotle’s taking 
Plato’s exposition literally is no 
proof. Similar misconceptions of 
the mythical form are ccmmon in 
him; see my Plat. Stud. p. 207. 
The doubts there expressed against 
the meteorology I now retract. 

14 Plato was the first to use the 


name groxetov, according to E 
demus (ap. Simpl. Phys. 2 a. 
Schol. in Arist. 322 a. 8), | 
Phavorinus, ap. Diog. iii. 24. F 
gave the same name to his mo 
general causes, the unit and | 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metay 
xiy. 1, 1087 b. 13). 
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encounter one another. I'rom the teleological point of 
view the Timeeus (31 B sqq.) says: The world being 
corporeal, must of necessity be also visible and tan- 
gible: it could not be visible without fire, nor tan- 
gible without earth, which is the ground of all that is 
solid. Midway between these, however, there must be 
a third element which combines them; and as the 
fairest combination is Proportion, this Third must 
stand in proportion to both. If planes only were con- 
cerned, one mean would be sufficient, but as bodies 


1° After Plato loc. cit. has shown 
that the body of ths world must 
consist of fire and earth, he con- 
tinues : Two always require a third 
as their decuds ev péow dugot 
guvaywyéds ; the most beautiful de- 
ouos is the proportion (dvadoyia) 
found where, out of three aprBuoi, 
Oykor, or Suvdues (here, as in 
Thezt. 147 D sqq., not ‘powers,’ 
but ‘roots’), the second stands to 
the third as the first to the second, 
wod to the first as the third to the 
second, Ei pév ov erimedov ev, 
Babos 5é pwndéev Exov Fer yiyver Oar 
7) ToO mavros oGpa, ula pecdrns 
efnpxe Ta Te we” éEauTijs Evvdeiv 
a éaurqy. viv 6... . orepeoed) 
ip aurov rpocfKey elvar, ra be 
reped pla péev ovdérore, Svo de 
st preooryres Evvapudrrovew, and 
efore God has put water and 
ir between fire and earth, and 

igned to them the relations 
ted above. This passage gives 
to considerable  difliculties, 
n apart from the erroncous ar. 

ity of the whole deduction. 


ind. fabrica, reprinted 
valuable additions in his 


are in question, two are necessary. 


We thus obtain 


Klein. Schr. iii. 229-265) that, 
under certain determinations which 
Wwe must suppose Plato assumed, 
between any two érlreda there iy 
one mean proportional, and between 
any two solids two proportionals, 
whether the expressions ériredo_ 
and crepedv be understood in a 
geometrical or in an arithmetical 
sense. In the furmer case it iy 
clear that not ouly between an y two 
squares but also be:ween any two 
plane rectilineal figures similar to 
one another there is one mean 
proportional, between any two 
cubes and any two parallelopipeds 
similar to one another there are 
two mean proportionals.. In the 
latter, not only between any two 
Square numbers, but also between 
any two plane numbers (i.e. num- 
bers with two factors) there is one 
rational proportional, and not on! y 
between any two cubic numbers 
but also between any two solid 
numbers generally (i.e. formed out 
of three factors) there are two 
rational _proportionals, provided 
that the factors of the one number 
stand to one another in the same. 
relation as those of the second 
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four elements, which among them form one propor- 
tion ; so that fire is related to air, as air to water; and 
air to water, as water to earth. 


number. (E.g. between the square 
numbers 2x2=4 and 38x3=9 
there is the proportional number 
2xg=v0 :42°76=6 . 9; between 
the plane non-square numbers 
2x 3=6 and 4x 6=24 the propor- 
tional number 2x6 or 3x4, be- 
cause 6: 12=12:24. Between 
the cubic numbers 2 x 2 x 2=8 and 
3x 3 x 3=27 occur the two numbers 
x 2xd=12ad 2xdxO=nks, 
because 8 : 12=12 :18=18 : 27; 
between the non-cubic solid numbers 
4x6 x8=192 and 6x 9x 12=648 
occur the two numbers 4x 6x 12 
or 4x9x8 or 6x6x8=288 and 
4x9x12 or 6x9x8 or 6x6x12 
= 432, because 192 ; 288 = 288 
; 432 =432 : 648; the same holds 
good in the analogous cases in 
planes and solids.) But Plato 
asserts, not merely that there is 
one mean proportional between any 
two planes and two between any 
two soids, but that the latter 
are by no means bound by one 
peoérns. Such a generality, how- 
ever, is not correct; as between 
two similar planes or plane num- 
bers under certain circumstances 
there occur two further mean pro- 
portionals besides the one mean 
(e.g. between 27=4 and 167=256 
there come, not only 2x 16=32, 
but also 47= 16 and 8?= 64, because 
both 4: 32=32 : 256 and 4:: 16 
= 16 :64=64 : 256), so between 
two similar solids and two analo- 
gously formed solid numbers, to- 
gether with the two proportionals 
which always lie between them, 
there occurs one besides in certain 
eases. If two solid numbers are at 
the same time analogously formed 
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plane numbers, there result between 
them, not only two mean propor- 
tionals, but one besides (e.g. be- 
tween 2°=8 and 8°=512 there are 
the two proportionals 32 and 128, 
and also the one mean 64, because 
8=1x8 and 512=8 x 64; between 
these comes 8x8, or what is the 
same thing 1x64); and if the 
roots of two cubic numbers have a 
mean proportional which can be: 
expressed in whole numbers, the 
cube. of the latter is the mean 
proportional between the former. 
(This is the case, e.g. between 4° = 64 
and 9°=729; their mean propor- 
tionals are not only 4x4 x9=144 
and 4x9x9=3824, but also 6°, 
for as 4: 6=6 : 9, 4? : ®@=G> ae 
i.¢. 64 : 216=216:729. So again, 
between 5°=125 and 20°=8000 
there are the two proportionals 500 — 
and 2000, and also the one propor- 
tional 1000, for as 5 : 10=10 ; 20, 
5* : 10°=10* ; 20°, i.e. 126 : 1008 
=1000 : 8000.) We cannot. sup- 
pose that this was unknown to 
Plato. How then are we to ex- 
plain his assertion that the oreped 
never have a eodrns betwegn 
them? The simplest explanation 
would be to translate his words : 
‘Solids are never connected by one 
neodrns, but always by two at 
least.’ And this explanation might 
indeed be defended by examples 
e.g. Arist. Metaph. ix. 5, 1048 a. 
8, c. 8, 1050 b. 33, xii. 3, 1070 a. 
18, and others, It is, however, 
almost too simple; as Plato loc 
cit. wishes to prove that two inte! 
mediate terms must be inserte 
between fire and earth, his objec 
is to show not merely that 4 


least two terms, but that neither 
more nor less than two terins 
occur between two solids; and as 
the two proportionals between cer- 
tain ériweda belong to a different 
series from that to which the one 
occurring in all of them belongs, 
and the one proportional between 
certain oreped Colman to a different 
series from that to which the two 
proportionals occurring in all be- 
long, we should still have that 
which Plato denies within each of 
those proportionals. Ancient and 
_ modern interpreters therefore seek 
variously to limit Plato’s statement 
to such creped as have actually 
only two proportionals between 
them. (See the Review in Martin, 
Etudes, 1. 337 sqq.) Nicomachus, 
for example (Arithm. ii, 24, p. 69), 
understands by them, not merely 
cubic numbers generally, but still 
more definitely xvBor cuvexeis (13, 
*, 3°, &c.), and by the plane 
numbers he understands rerpd-ywva 
ouvexy. Of such numbers of course 
the position holds good without 
exception: between 2? and 32, 32 
and 4°, &c. there is only one ra- 
tional mean proportional, between 
2° and 3%, 3° and 4°, &c. there are 
only two. But if Plato meant 


not have expressed himself so 
generally, and he must have given 
ome reasons why fire and earth 
ere to be exclusively regarded 

the light of this analogy, 
artin, who exhaustively refutes 
) elucidations of Stallbaum and 
usin (Miller, Pl. WW. vi. 259 
can hardly be brought under 
ideration), wishes to make out 
at by éwireéa are meant only the 
nbers which have two factors, 
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This, though Plato may have seriously intended 
it, is in reality but a flight of fancy.’® The four ele- 


and by the ¢reped only the numbers 
which have three prime numbers 
as factors: Konitzer (Ueb. d. Ele- 
mentarkorper nach. PI. Tim. 1846, 
p- 13 sqq.) would limit them still 
closer to the squares and cubes of 
prime numbers. With this elu- 
cidation Susemihl, Genet. Entw, 
ii, 347 sq. agrees, and Bickh (d. 
Kosm. Syst. Pl. 17) allowed him- 
self to be won over to it. In the 
end, however, he returned to his 
original view (Kl, Schr, iii, 253 
8qq.), seeing no justification for the 
limitation of Plato’s statement to 
the plane and solid numbers de- 
rived from prime numbers, and the 
further limitation to square and 
cubic numbers. He appeals to the 
fact that in the cases ane there are 
two proportionals besides the one 
mean between two planes or plane 
numbers, and one proportional be- 
sides the two means between solids 
or solid numbers, these latter do 
not proceed from the geometrical 
or arithmetical construction, and 
that two plane numbers can only 
have two rational proportionals 
between them, if they are at the 
same time similar solid bodies, 
and two solid numbers can = 
have* one rational proportional, 
if they are at the same time 
similar plane numbers. This go- 
lution seems to me to be the 
best, If there are two propor- 
tionals between éwlreda and one 
between oreped, this is merely ac- 
cidental, and it does not follow 
that the one are émlweda, the 
other oreped, and Plato accordingly 
thinks that this case may be leit 
out in his construction of the ele- 
ments, . 

1© Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii, 221 
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ments are only in appearance derived and placed in a 
certain order, by means of an external reference of 
aim, and a false arithmetical analogy. This order pro- 
ceeds from the rarer and lighter to the denser and 
heavier; and the idea of a geometrical proportion could 
not properly be applied to it.!” Still more remarkable 
is the physical derivation of the elements. Plato 
here repeats Philolaus’® theory, that the fundamental 
form of fire is the Tetrahedron ; of air, the Octahedron ; 
of water, the Icosahedron; and of earth, the Cube:” 
the fifth regular figure, the Dodecahedron, he does 
not connect with an element.?!_ By compounding these 


sqq., is unnecessarily surprised at 
this, and misinterprets it. 

7 Ancient and modern com- 
mentators fall into contradictions 
as soon as they iry to prove the 
existence and extent of a propor- 
tion between the four elements of 
the same kind as that between the 
terms of « quadruple arithmetical 
proportion. 

18 Tim. 53 C sqq.; cf. Martin, ii. 
234 sqq.- 

19 See vol. i. 350 sqq. 

% Plato, 55 D sqq., enume- 
rates the considerations which led 
him to adopt this classification ; 
viz. mobility, magnitude, weight, 
greater or less capability of pene- 
trating other bodies. 

“1 He merely says, 55 C: Ere dé 
otons Evordcews pudis wéuawrys emt 
7) wav 6 Oeds airy KaTexpnoaTo 
éxeivo diagwypapay. What is the 
meaning of dafwypapeir, and what 
part is played by the dodecahe- 
dron? Susemihl, ii, 413, explains: 
‘He painted the universe with 
figures ;’ and refers this painting 
tu the adornment of the heavens 


with stars (Tim. 40 A; Rep. vii. 

529 C), to which the dodecahedron 

might be applied, as coming nearest 

to the sphere. The stars (Rep. — 
vii. 529 D sqq.) are not perfect © 
spheres, but (on the analogy of the 
Swoexdoxuror spatpar to which the 
earth is compared, Phado, 100 B) 
approach, like the universe, the 
form of the dodecahedron. It seems 
more natural to refer the diagw- 
pape (which is not necessarily 
colour-painting) to the plan or © 
design of the world which preceded 
its formation. The world and the 
stars too are spherical in form, 
and while the earth (Tim. 33 B, 
40 A) is a perfect sphere, the dode- 
cahedron is of all regular solids 
that which nearest approaches to 
the sphere, that on which a sphere 
can be most easily described, an 
that therefore which could be most 
readily laid down as the plan o 
the world. The dodecahedron of 
the present passage used to be 
taken as the plan of the wether; 
Philolaus seems to have been 0 
this opinion (cf. vol. i. 350 sq.) 
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bodies themselves, not out of corporeal atoms, but out 
of planes of a certain kind,”—by again resolving 


and with him the Platonic Epino- 
mis, 981 C, and Xenocrates, who, 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 205 b. Schol. in 
Arist. -427 a. 15, attributes this 
view to Plato. Although the later 
Interpreters follow him in this view 
(see Martin, iii. 140 sq.), we cannot 
agree with him as to the form of 
the doctrine contained in the Pla- 
tonic writings. In the Phado, 109 
B sq., 111 A sq. (cf. Crat. 109 B), 
Plato understands by ether, in ac- 
cordance with ordinary usage, the 
purer air lying next to our atmo- 
sphere, and still more definitely he 
says, Tim. 58 D: dépos rd évayé. 
eraroy émik\yv al€np xadodpevos. 
The ether is not a fifth element with 
him. He could not admit the dode- 
cahedron (as Martin proves, ii. 245 
sqq-) in his construction of the 
elements, because it is bounded, not 
by triangles, but equilateral pen- 
tagons, which again are composed 
neither (as Stallbaum thinks, ad 
loc.) of equilateral nor of rec‘an- 
gular trangles ‘of one of the two 
Platonic elementary forms. The 
conclusion is, that the theory which 
constructs the elementary badies 
ont of triangles, and explains the 
transition of one element into 
another by the separation and dif. 
ferent combination of its elemen- 
tary triangles, belongs originally 


to Plato and not to Philolaus, who 
classes the dodecahedron ‘as an 
elementary form: with the four 
other bodies. The form which this 
theory takes in Plato must be 
foreign to Philolaus, because Plato’s 
reduction of matter to pure space 
is unknown to him. Plato himself 
clearly gives us to understand that 
this discovery is his own, when he 
introduces the enquiry about the 
material primal cause and the for- 
mation of the four elements, ‘Tim. 
45 B, with the remark: viv yap 
ovdels mw yéverw atray jweuruxer, 
GAN’ ws elddor, rip 8 rl woré dare 
Kal éxaorov abrav, éyouev dpyas 
avTa TiWéwevot, cTaLXELA TOU wavrés. 

= All superficies, he says, 53 C 
sqq., consist of triangles, and all 
triangles arise out of two different 
right-angled triangles, the isosceles 
and the scalene ; of the scalene, 
however, the best and consequently 
the most congenial for the forma- 
tion of the elements is that of. 
which the lesser cathetus is half as 
large as the hypothenuse. Out of 
six such triangles arises an equi- 
lateral triangle, and out of four 
isosceles triangles arises a square, 
Out of the square is formed the 
cube, out of equilateral triangles the 
three remaining bodies. (Thero- 
fore, 54 B sq.: rpiywva e& dy ra 
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them ultimately into triangles, in the transition of the 
elements*? one into another,—he clearly shows that 
the ground which underlies them is not a Maiter. 
that fills space, but space itself. From this ground 
these determinate bodies are to be formed in such a 
manner that certain parts of space are mathematically 
limited, and comprehended in definite figures. Not 


odpara meunxdvyrar..... x TOD 
lsocxedods rprydvou Evvapyocbev.) 
The fact that he here attributes to 
the square four and not two, to the 
equilateral triangle six and not 
two elementary triangles, is ac- 
counted for by his wish to resolve 
them into their smailest parts (cf. 
Tim. 48 B). For this purpose he 
divided the equilateral triangle by 
the perpendicular, and the square 
by the diagonal (cf. Martin, -ii. 
239: according to Plutarch the Py- 
thagoreans emphasised the three- 
fold bisection of the equilateral 
triangle by its perpendicular as an 
important quality of it; see vol. i. 
837, 2). From the combination 
of the elements which he assumes 
Plato infers that only a ~ of 
them change into one another; v. 
next note. 

*% 54 C: not all the elements 
pass into one another, bat only 
the three higher: é« ‘yap évds 
dmravra wepuxéra \vOevrww Te THY 
pecvdvev ToAAd cpkpa x TOv abray 
Evorioerat, dexbueva Ta WpoojKovTa. 
€avrois oxypara, Kal opixpa drav 
a’ rode kara Ta Tplywva diacwrapy, 
ryevouevos els dpiOuds évds byKou 
péya aroredécecev By Go eldos Ev. 
From this point of view the sub- 
ject is further treated, 56 D sqq. 
If one element is split up by an- 
other of smaller parts, or a smaller 
mass. of the latter crushed by a 


tion of t 


larger mass of the former, or if 
again the elementary bodies of the 
smaller are united by the pressure 
of the larger, then out of one part 
of water arise two parts of air and 
one part of fire, out of one part of 
air two parts of fire, and vice versd ; 
the transition of one element into 
another is brought about by the 
elementary triangles out of which 
it is composed being loosened from 
one another, and by a new com- 
bination being formed of the ele- 
mentary bodies in a different 
numerical proportion. The whole 
conception is put in a clear light 
by Plato’s words, 81 B sq., on the 
nourishment, growth, old age, and 
death of the living being. | 
*4 If Plato presupposed for his 
construction of the elements a 
Material in the ordinary sense, he 
must either have viewed it as a 
qualitatively equable and quanti- 
tatively undistinguished mass, out 
of which the elements arose, be- 
cause certain parts of this mass 
transiently take the form of the 
elementary bodies—cube, tetrahe- 
dron, &c. (in which case there 
would be not the slightest reason 
why every element could not come 
out of every other); or he must 
have ape that at the forma- 
e elements the mass was 
made in the form of corporeal 
elements for all time, But then 


figures, 


any transition of one element into 
another would be impossible, and 
what according to Plato is true 
only of the earth, but according to 
Empedocles of the elements, and 
to Remetinn of the atoms—viz. 
that they may intermingle with, 
but cannot change into, one another 
—must hold good of all of them. In 
neither case could he speak of the 
resolution of the elements into 
triangles, and their formation out 
of triangles, in the way we have 
seen. 

' * Martin, in his otherwise ex- 
cellent exposition, ii, 241 8q., is 
not Ye right in saying (with 
4 De Celo, Schol. in Ar. 510 
a. 37; Philop. gen. et corr. 47 
a. 0.): Si chacune des figures 
planes qwil décrit est supposte 
ir quelque épaisseur ...... 
comme des feuilles minces d'un 
vétal quelconque, taillées suivant 
3 figures qwil décrit, et si l'on 
ippose ces feuilles réunies de 
naniére a présenter l’apparence 
rtérieure des quatre corps solides 
t il parle, mais & laisser Vin- 
w completement vide, toutes 
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indivisible bodies, but indivisible surfaces, are supposed 
as the primary constituents of the corporeal.” 
produce the smallest bodies by combining with certain 
Bodies are therefore not only limited by 
planes, but also compounded out of them ;% a Matter 
which assumes corporeal figures is not recognised. 
From the difference of their figures quantitative 
distinctions also arise in these elemental bodies. Of 
those which consist of triangles of the same kind, 
each is greater or less, according to the number cf 
such triangles which it contains.2” 
are found within particular elements. The triangles 


These 


Similar differences 


les transformations indiquées 9) ¢x- 
pliquent parfaitement. ....... 
Nous considérons done les tri- 
angles et. les carrés de Platon 
comme des feuil'es minces de ma- 
tiére corporelle. Plato does not, 
as Martin believes, inaccurately 
call plane bodies planes; he is 
thinking of actual planes, which, 
however, he treats as plane bodies, 
This is easily explained, if mathe- 
matical abstractions are once taken 
as something real—more real than 
matter. 

*6 So too Aristotle, who here 
understands the Platonic doctrines 
quite Tm * De Colo, iti. 1, 
298 b. 33. Ibid. c. 7, 8; 305 a. 
35, 306 a. sqq., gen. et corr. i, 2, 
315 b. 30 sq. ii. 1, 329 a. 21 sq. ; 
cf, Alex. Aphr. Quest. nat. ii. 13, 
against: the variant opinion of 
many Platonists, 

7 54 C,56A,D. How the earth 
stands to the three other clements 
as regards the magnitude. of its 
smallest bodily parts is not here 
stated: but as it is the heaviest 
element, it must have the largest 
parts, Cf. 60 E. oe 
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of each sort (and consequently also the elemental 
bodies consisting of an equal number of such trian- 
gles) differ in magnitude,” and thus from the be- 
ginning there is a diversity in kinds of matter, which, 
coupled with the mixture of these kinds in unequal 
proportions, perfectly explains the infinite multiplicity 
of things. 

The elemental composition of bodies regulates their 
distribution in space. Each element has its natural 
place in the universe, to which it tends, and in which, 
in regard to its preponderating mass, it ‘has its dwell- 
ing. Lightness and heaviness are therefore relative 
terms, the signification of which changes according 
to position: on earth, the earthly element appears the 
heavier; in the fiery sphere, fire.*? There can never be 


°8 57 C sq.; this can be recon- 
ciled with the previous quotation, 
by supposing (with Martin, ii. 254) 
that the largest part of fire is never 
so large as the smallest part of 
air, &c. 

*° 52 D sqq., 57 B sqq. Plato 
here derives the separation of mat- 
ter in space from the original mo- 
tion of matter; the result is that 
the lighter rises and the heavier 
sinks, just as in the winnowing of 
corn. But immediately after, he 
explains, 57 E sq., the motion itself 
as purely physical, springing out 
of the dissimilarity of the elements. 
It is, however, difficult to conceive 
how elementary distinctions and 
properties could have come inito 
matter before God divided the 
latter into elementary forms, from 
which alone the distinctions can 
proceed. We may, therefore, class 
this point amongst the mythical 


parts of the Timseus; cf. p, 391 
8q., 364 sq. 

*® From 56 B we might infer 
that Plato identified heaviness and 
lightness with greatness and small- 
ness. Fire, he says, is the lightest 
of the three superior elements, be- 
cause it consists of the smalkst 
number of equal-sized parts, and 
similarly the two others in pro- | 
portion. Hence the further notion, 
that just as smallness is merely a 
smaller amount of greatness, so 
lightness is only a smaller amount 
of heaviness. Everything tends 
to the mean ; that which has large 
parts tends to it more powerfully 
than that which has smaller parts. 
So the latter is moved upward not 
of its own nature, but by the pres- 
sure of heavy bodies. (So De 
mocritus ; v. vol. i. 701, 713.) Plato 
himself, however, expressly rejects 
the supposition, 62 C sqq,, that 


P" Oe, _ — —_ 


ae 


a complete separation of material substances. The 
external orbit of the universe, being circular and con- 
tinuous, presses together the bodies contained in it, 
and will not allow of any empty space between them.® 
Consequently the smaller bodies are crowded into the 
interstices of the greater, and there results a continual 
mixture of the different kinds of matter? The per- 
petual motion and decomposition of the elements is a 
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_everything moves downward by 
nature, and upward only as a conse- 
uence of some compulsion, In 
the universe, there is no up and 
down, only an inner and an outer; 
nor does he imagine any general 
striving towards the mean,—cer- 
ainly not a universal attraction of 
all matter. He simply says that 
every element has its natural 
place, out of which it can be re- 
noved only by force; to this force 
t offers greater opposition the 
sreater its masa. The ratural 
lace of all bodies is the xdrw. 
owards this they strive; and the 
y consists merely 
its striving to unite itself with 
hat is congenial (or to. prevent 
separation from it). Ritter, ii, 
wrongly infers from Tim. 61 
that the elements have sensation 
ether with this striving; the 
is alcOnow imdpxew det sig- 
(as Stallbaum rightly explains. 
t they must be an object of 


Cf. vol. i. 874, 2; 637 (Emped. 


consequence of this admixture. 
mental body is among its kindred, it remains un- 
changed ; for among bodies which are similar and unj- 
form none can change, or be changed by, another, If 


As long as an ele- 


bs 


on the contrary, smaller proportions of one element are 


vy. 133). 

* 58 A sqq., 60 C. Empedocles 
und Anaxagoras, following the 
Eleatics (see vol. i, 472, 2: 
516; 620, 2; 803, 1), had denied 
Void. Hence a double difficulty 
to Plato. First, his four elemen- 
tary bodies never fill up any space 
so completely that no intermediate 
space is left (Arist. De Ceelo, iii. 
8, beginn.), to say nothing of the 
fact that no sphere can be entirely 
filled cut by rectilineal figures, 
And the resolution of an elemen- 
tary body into its component tri- 
angles must produce a void each 
time, as there was nothing be- 
tween them (Martin, ii, 255 sq. ), 
Plato must either have disregarded 
these difticulties (which, in the 
case of the first, would have been 
strange for a mathematician to do), 
or else he docs not mean to deny 
void absolutely, but merely to us- 
sert that no space remains void 
which can at all be taken pusses- 
sion of by a body, 

8 58 A sq. 
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contained in greater proportions of another, in conse- 
quence of the universal pressure they are crushed or 
cut up ;* and their constituent parts must either pass 
over into the form of the stronger element, or make 
their escape to their kindred element in their natural 
place. Thus there is a perpetual ebb and flow of the 
elements: the diversity of Matter is the cause of its 
The sum of the four elements con- 


\stitutes the universe. (Tim. 32 C sqq.) 


constant motion.” 


34 Further details on this reso- 
lution of the elements, 60 E sqq. 

% 56 C-58, C (with 57 E: 
know els dvwuadérnra del Ti0G- 
pev, cf. the quotation Pt. i. 302-3). 
This doctrine of the elements is 
followed by a discussion of sepa- 
rate phenomena, remarkable for 
its acuteness, though naturally 
insufficient for the demands of 
modern knowledge. He _ treats 
next, 58 C sqq., of the different 
kinds of fire, air, and_particu- 
larly water, under which he in- 
cludes liquid (d5wp typo), but also 
what is fusible (85. xurév), the 
metals, and then ice, hail, snow, 
hoar frost, the juice of plants 
(particularly wine), oil, honey, 
émds (not opium, as Martin thinks, 
ii. 262, but the acids obtained from 
_— to curdle milk, so called in 

omer). Further, 60 B sqq. he 
treats of the various kinds of earth, 
stone, bricks, natron, lava, glass, 
wax, &c.; 61 D sqq., of warmth 
and cold, hardness and softness, 
heaviness and lightness; 64 A sq. 
of the conditions under which any 
thing becomes the object of sensa- 
tions of pleasure or pain; 65 B sqq. 
of the qualities of things percept- 
ible by taste ; 66.D sqq. on smells, 
which all arise either in the tran- 
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sition of air into water, or of water 
into air; in the former case they 
are called éuixdy, in the latter 
xamvés: 67 A sqq. cf. 80 A sq. 
treats of tones; 67 C-69 A (ef. 
Meno, 76 C sq.), of colours. To 
explain these phenomena Plato 
starts from his pre-suppositions as 
to the fundamental parts of the 
elements. He seeks to show who 
the separate bodies, according to 
the composition of their smallest 
parts and the extent of the inter- 
mediate space, at one time admit 
air and fire to pass through, but 
are burst by water, at another 
time forbid the entrance of water 
and admit fire. Hence he con- 
cludes that the two. former are | 
destructible by water, and the 
latter by fire. He explains the | 
hardening of molten metals, the 
freezing of water, the condensa- 
tion of earth into stone, and th 
like, by supposing that the part: 
of fire and water contained in 
them, passing out and seekin; 
their natural place, press the su 
rounding air against the material 
in question, and so condense them 
Similarly (79 E-80 C ; ef. Martir 
ii. 342 sqq.), he tries to expla 
the downward motion of lightnin 
the apparently attractive power 


an, 
- Pi 
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Ill. Zhe World-System.—The further description 
of the universe contains much that is of a specific cha- 
racter, distinguishing it from the theories of Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus, as also from the system of Phi- 
lolaus; though in its whole spirit it greatly resembles 
the latter. The shape of the universe is that of a 
globe.” Within this globe three divisions are to be 
distinguished, answering to the three Pythagorean 
regions of the world, though they are not actually 
identified with them by Plato. The earth is placed as 
a round ball in the centre,” at the axis of the universe. 
Then follow the sun, the moon, and the five other 
planets, in circles described around the earth, and 
rranged according to the intervals of the harmonic 
“system. The heaven of fixed stars, one undivided 


mber and the magnet, and other 
henomena. He observes that 
very sensation depends upon a 
otion of the object which occa- 
ions it; this motion is transmitted 
rough the intervening space to 
he senses, and further to the soul, 
c. I cannot here enter further 
lo this portion of the dialogue ; 
uch useful matter is given b 

in, ii. 254-294; Steinhart, vi. 
1 sq.; Susemihl, ii. 425 sq., 432 


This is so according to the 
n. 33 B sqq. because the sphere 
ie most perfect figure, and be- 
e the universe needs no limbs. 
40 B (with which cf. Bockh, 
Syst. Plat. p. 59 sqq.; Klein. 
, i. 294 99.) : cf. 62 E; 
», 108 E. e statement of 

astus apud Plut. queest. 
viii. 1, p. 1006; Numa, c. ii. 
. that Plato in his later years 


regretted having made the earth 
the ‘middle point of the universe 
in the Timzus, because this be- 
longed to a better, i.e. the central 
fire—is with good reason suspected 
by Martin, ii. 91, and Béckh, Cosm. 
Syst. 144 sqq., because (1) it rests 
merely on a report which might 
easily have. been transferred to 
Plato by Academics of Pythagorean 
tendenties: (Arist. De Ceelo, ti. 13- 
293 a. 27); because (2) even the 
Jatest works of Plato display no 
trace of any such opinion ; and (3) 
the Epinomis, which was com- 
posed by the editor of the laws— 
one of Plato’s most strictly astro- 
nomical- pupils, and designed for 
the astronomical completion of 
this latter dialogue—is acquainted 
only with the geocentric system of 
the Timeeus : see 986 A. sqq., 990 
A 8q. = 7 rT? 
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sphere, forms the outermost circle.* The earth is im- 
movable.*® The heaven of fixed stars turns in one day 


38 36 B sqq., 40 A sq. (On the 
distance of the beatin, a s 350.) 
Besides the above conceptions, 
Gruppe, Kosm. Syst. d. Gr. 125, 
would attribute to Plato the doc- 
trines of the epicycle, and the ec- 
centric; cf. against him Bickk, 
Kosm. Syst. 126 sq. A different 
system from that of the Timeeus 
(viz. the Philolaic system) has 
been suspected in the Phedrus, 
946 E sqq.; 1 think, however, 
that Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 
234 sq. is right in limiting the in- 
fluence of Philolaus to a few 
traits, 1 cannot agree with Mar- 
tin (ii. 138 sq., 114), and Stallbaum 
(in mythum Plat. de div. amoris 
ortu, ef. Susemihl in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
Ixxv, 589 sq.), in trying to make 
out the twelve gods of the Phedrus 
by adding the three regions of 
water, air, and ther to the earth, 
and the eight circles of the stars. 
Plato would not have called these 
clements gods, and the description 
-of moving does not suit them. The 
twelve gods of the popular religion 
are meant, and astronomical deter- 
minations are transferred to them. 
Consequently we can draw no con- 
clusion from the passage. Further 
details apud Susemihl. 

39 Bickh has shown that this is 
Plato’s real meaning, De Plat. 
Syst. Cael. glob. p. vi. sqq. (1810), 
and subsequently in his treatise on 
the Cosmic system of Plato, pp. 14, 
75, and Kl. Schr. loc. cit. (in op- 
position to Gruppe, die Kosm. Syst. 
d. Gr. 1851, p. 1 sqq. and Grote, 
Plato’s doctrine of the rotation of 
the earth, 1860, cf. Plato, iii. 257 ; 
Martin, vi. 86 sqq., and Susemihl 
in Jahn’s Jahrb. Ixxv, 598 sq. 
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against a follower of Gruppe). 
This becomes in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance | 
that Plato, Tim, 39 B, derives day 

and night from the motion of the 
heaven of the fixed stars, and, 38 
C sqq., 39 B; Rep. x. 616 C sqq., 
throughout he reckons the sun 
among the planets; by the former | 
the daily, and by the latter the 
yearly motion of the earth is kept 
up. It might be said that we 
could account for the motion of 

the constellations by supposing | 
that, together with the daily revo-: 
lution of the firmament and the- 
individual motions of the planets, — 
there is also a revolution of the 
earth, either from east to west, or 
west to east, but far lesa rapid 
than that of the heaven of the | 
fixed stars. But Plato .has no- 
where suggested this idea, nor 
made the om effort to explain 
the phenomena on such a supposi- 
tion, There was nothing to in 
duce him to make such an artificia 
and far-fetched hypothesis, The 
Timeeus, 34 A sq., 36 B sqq., 88 
aq., 40 A, always epeaks of two 
motions only of the-whole heave 
and the planets, and the Pheed 
109 A, undoubtedly treats 
earth as at rest. Bickh, K 
Syst. 63 sqq., proves that Tim. 
B does not contradict this vie 
eXdAouévny there means not Y 
volving’ but ‘formed into a 

In the Laws, vii. 822, we have 
same statement as Tim. 39 
Aristotle certainly says De Ceclo, 
13, 293, b. 30: Eros 6€ Kal Kee 
eri tod Kévtpov paciv avrny ( 
earth) D\NecOat Kal KveioOas rept 
Sid ravyrds TeTapévov wodoy, 


a 
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around the axis of the universe, in the direction of the 
equator, from east to west; and the circles compre- 
hended in it are likewise carried round with the same 
motion. ‘They themselves, however, move in various 
periods of revolution (increasing according to their 
distance) around the earth, in the plane of the Keliptic, 
from west to east. Their courses are therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, not circles, but spirals; and as those 
which have the shortest periods move the quickest in 
a direction opposed to the motion of the whole, it 
appears as if they remained the furthest behind this 
motion. The swiftest look like the slowest: those 


& ro Tiyaly yéyparrat, and xweic- 
@ac (as Prantl shows in his edition, 
p- 311) cannot be removed from 
the text (with two MSS. and Bek- 
ker), because it recurs c. 14 begin. 
7 unanimously attested. There are 
many things against Béckh’s view 
(loc. cit. 76,sqq.) that the mention 
of the Timwus (Gomep . . . . yeyp.) 
Tefers only to the t\Xec@a (or 
eiXeto Pax), and not to the additional 
kweicOa, and that Aristotle here 
meant to attribute the assertion 
that the earth moves round the 
ixis of the universe not to Plato 
limself, but to others unknown to 
i. It only does not follow from 
3 that Plato supposed a revolu- 
of the carth round an axis, 
vhether daily or in a longer space 

time. I cannot approve of the 
ajecture (Prantl, loc. cit. ; Suse- 
hl, Genet. Entw. ii. 380 sq.) that 
to ascribed to the earth at least 
vibrating motion towards the 


What the xweie@a: of Aristotle 
rs to. Aristotle, as is clearly 
n by c. 14, 296 a. 34 sq, 7, 


is of the universe, and that this 


means a motion from west to east 
corresponding to the individual 
movement of the planets; the 
Timeus, on the contrary, says 
nothing about a motion of the 
earth. Since, then, this word 
cannot be removed from the 
passage of Aristotle, we can only 
acknowledge that in this case 
Aristotle misunderstood the words 
of the Timeus, perhaps led to do 
80 by some Platonists who took 
the passage in that way. This 
was quite possible from the words, 
and Plato is even thus credited 
with far less extravagance than 
we find in the Meteorology, ii. 2, 
355 b. 32 sqq. The passage of 
the Timeeus, ap. Cie, Acad. il. 39, 
123 (perhaps from Heraclides ; 
sec Part i, p. 687, 4, 2nd edit.) 
refers to a daily revolution of the 
earth round its axis. Cf. Teich. 
miiller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begrifte, 
238 sqq., whose explanation agrees 
in its results with the above, 
which was written before the ap- 
pearance of his work, =~ 
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which overtake the others in the direction of west to 
east, appear in the contrary direction, to be overtaken 
by them.” | ese a 
These motions of the heavenly bodies give rise to 
‘Time, which is nothing else than the duration. of their 
periods." A complete cosmical period, or perfect 
year, has elapsed, when all the planetary circles at the 
end of their revolution have arrived at the same point 
of the heaven of fixed stars, from which they set out.” 
The duration of this cosmical year Plato fixes, not 
according to astronomical calculation, but by arbitrary 
conjecture, at ten thousand years: and he seems to 


” Tim. 36 B sqq., 39 B sqq.: 
cf. Rep. x. 617 A sq. ; Laws, vii- 
822 sq.; also Kpinom. 986 
K. sq., and Béckh, Kosm. Syst. 16- 
59; Martin, ii. 42 sq., 80 sq. As 
regards the time of the planets’ re- 
volution, Plato supposes it the 
same for the sun, Venus, and Mer- 
cury (this is the order in which he 
puts them, reckoning outwards). 
‘The motion of the heaven of the 
fixed stars is denoted as émi defta, 
Tim. 36 ©, of the planets as én’ 
dpiorepa, plainly in order that the 
more complete motion may be as- 
cribed to the more complete ob- 
jects. In this Plato must have 
by an artifice contented himself 
with the ordinary usage which 
makes the east the right and the 
west the left side of the world. 
The motion from east to west is 
therefore towards the left, and 
vice versd, V. Béckh, p. 28 sqq. 
Laws, vi. 760 D ; on another occa- 
sion, Epin. 987 B, in an astrono- 
mical reference, the east is treated 
as the right side. 

41 Tim. 87 D-38 C, 39 B sqq. 


racy must be attributed to 


Hence the tenet here that time 
was created with the world (see p. 
669). Ibid. on the distinction be- “}} 
tween endless time and eternity. — 
Maguire’s (Pl. Id. 103, see chap. — 
vii. 42) assertion, that Plato con- — 
sidered time as something merely 
subjective is entirely without 
foundation. y 

# 39 D. r, 

43 This duration of the year of 
the world (pre-supposed Rep. Vil. 
546 B, as will be shown later on) 
is expressed more definitely in the 
statement (Pheedr. 248 C, I, 249 
B; Rep. x. 615 A C, 621 D), that 
the souls which have not faller 
remain free from the body through. 
out one revolution of the universe, 
while the others enter into human 
life ten times, and after each perio 
of life among men have to com 
plete a period of 1000 year 
(strictly speaking, the period woul 
be 11,000 yeare, but the inacet 


$$ 


myth). Hence the curious ass 
tion, Tim. 23 D sq., that the old 
historical recollection does 1 
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connect with it, periodical changes in the condition of 
the world.** ‘The particular heavenly bodies are so 
inserted in their orbits that they never change their 
place in them; the forward motion around the universal 
centre is not to be ascribed to these bodies as such, but 
to their circles.” Plato, however, gives to each of them 
a@ movement around its own axis,** but this assumption 


reach beyond 9000 years. Other 
calculations of the great years are 
not to be taken as Platonic (cf. 
Martin, ii. 80). Plato is so evi- 
dently giving a round number with 
his usual mixture of dogmatism 
and symbolism, that to connect his 
great year, as Steinhart does, vi. 
102, with observations on the ad- 


Xv. 423 xq. ; 
# Polit. 269 C sqq., where of 
course (cf. Tim. 36 Kk, and else- 
where) Plato is not in earnest in 
upposing that God from time to 
ime withdraws from the govern- 
ent of the world: Tim. 22 
3D; Laws, iii. 677 A sqq. 
_ © This is clear from Tim. 36 B 
qq., 38 C, 40 A sq. But it is not 
uite clear how we are to conceive 
his circle itself. The description 
ntioned p. 358, depicts the circles 
‘the planets as small bands bent 
lo a circle, and the circle of the 
ed stars as a band of the same 
d, only much broader; doubt- 
Plato imagined the latter (as 
pears to the eye) as a sphere, 
the circles of the plancts only 
near or like a band. 

Tim. 40 A: xwyoes 5é Svo 
wer exdory, Thy pev ev TO 
) Kara TavTa wepl Tay abray dei 
Pra EauT@ dravooupévy, Thy dé els 
pocbev ved ris ratrov Kai 


5qq-, 


opotou repipopas Kparoupéevy, Plato 
says this of the fixed stars; 
whether he intended that it should 
hold good of the planets is ques- 
tionable. In favour of this view 
we might allege that the motion 
which Plato considers to be pecu- 
liar to reason (cf. p. 358 sq.) 
must also belong to the planets : 
for they are rational beings or visi- 
ble gods. And acc. to p. 40 B 
(where I cannot agree with Suse- 
mihl’s explanation, Philol. xv. 426) 
they are fashioned according to the 
fixed stars (xar’ éxetva -yéyover), 
These reasons, however, are not 
decisive. The planets may be 
fashioned according to the fixed 
stars without at the same time re- 
sembling them in all pvints; and 
Plato himself, loc. cit., distinctly 
indicates their difference, in that 
the one xara rabra év rair@ orpe- 
poueva- ded péver, while the others 
are Tpeméueva Kal wAdvnv loxorra, 
which rather means that the latter 
are without motion é& ratte. In 
the case of the fixed stars reason 
is connected with their reflex mo- 
tion; but even the earth, 40 C, 
is designated as a divinity, al- 
though it has not that motion (as 
Sueemihl rightly remarks, loc. cit.) ; 
and this also holds good of the 
central fire of the ——— 
and the ‘Eorla of the Phedrus 
(247 A). . As only two and not 
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is manifestly the result, not of astronomical observation, 
but of speculative theory.” 
around themselves, because this is the motion of rea- 
son,“® and they must partake in reason. Far from 
seeing, like Anaxagoras and Democritus, only dead 
masses in the heavenly bodies, Plato regards them as 
living beings, whose souls must be higher and diviner 
in proportion as their bodies are 
brighter and fairer than ours.® In this he is evidently 
influenced by the even and regular motion, in which 
the stars as nearly as possible follow pure mathematical 
laws.” If the soul is, generally, the moving principle, 
the most perfect soul must be where there is the 


than human souls, 


three motions are mentioned in 
the case of the planets (38 C sqq.), 
1 think (with Steinhart, vi. 109; 
Susemihl, loc. cit. and Genet. 
Entw. ii. 385) that Plato more 
probably attributed to the planets 
the motion. on their own axes 
which Martin, Etudes, ii. 83, and 
Bickh, Kosm. Syst. 59, with Pro- 
clus, ascribe to them, ‘The planets 
do not, like the fixed stars, belong 
to the KdxAos ravrov, but to the 
Kvkdos Oarépov (see p. 358). 

47 There .is mo- phenomenon 
which they serve to explain, nor 
any law known to Plato from 
which they could be derived ; and 
the coruscation of the fixed stars, 
which Susemihl mentions loc. cit. 
could: at the most have been con- 
sidered merely as a confirmation 
Lut not as the proper ground of 
the theory. 

48 Seep, 359 eq. and note 2, the 
words mepl 7. adr. . . diavooupery. 

” Tim. 38 E, 39 E sqq.: there 
are four kinds of vital existences ; 
the first is the heavenly, belong- 
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The stars must revolve 


ing to the gods, — The Demi- 
urgus formed this for the most 
part out of fire, so that it might be 
as beautiful and bright to look 
upon as possible, and gave it the 
round form of the universe, 
discussed above : 


orpepoueva adel 
*. iv oll’ 


966 D sqq.; Crat. 397 C. 

5 As Plato says, Rep. vil. 53 
A, even the stars cannot correspo 
to mathematical rales quite pe 
fectly, and without any deviatic 
because after all they are visibl 
and have a body. He thus see! 
to have noticed that the pl 
nomena do not altogether ag 
with his astronomical system; 
instead of giving an astronoml 
solution of the difficulty (wh 
was indeed impossible to him), 
ents the knot by a mere theory. 
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most perfect motion; and if the motive. power in the 
Soul is accompanied by the faculty of knowledge, the 
highest knowledge must belong to that soul which. by a 
perfectly regular motion of body evinces the highest 
reason.” If the Cosmos, absolutely uniform and har- 
monious, circling about itself, possesses the most divine 
and most reasonable soul, those parts of the Cosmos 
which most nearly approximate to it in form and 
motion will most largely participate in this privilege. 
The stars are therefore the noblest and most intelli- 
gent of all created natures; they are the created 
gods,” as the universe is the one created (od. Man 
may learn how to regulate the lawless movements of 
his soul by their unchanging courses:53 he himself 
is not to be compared with them in worth and perfec- 

tion. So strongly was the Greek deification of nature 

at work, even in the philosopher who did more than 

anyone else to turn away the thought of his nation from 

the many-coloured multiplicity of the phenomenon to a 

colourless conceptual world beyond. As to the person- 

ality of these gods, and whether thought combined 

with self-consciousness belongs to them, in the same 

way as to man, Plato seems never to have enquired.™ 


5 Cf. p. 344 sq. Hence in Laws, 
x. 898, D sqq. (on the basis of 
e psychology developed loc. cit.), 
t is shown that the stars are gods. 
here is nothing in the passage 
out the animation of the years, 
ths, and such 
chmiiller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. 
r. 362, finds in 899 B, and by 
uch he would make out that 
animation of the stars is not 
e taken literally; the passage 


simply says that souls—those of the 
stars—are mdvrwy rovTrwy alriat.) 

2 Geol dparot cal yevynrol, Tim. 
40 D; cf. 41 A sqq., and supra, 
note 49, 

8 Tim. 47 B aq. 

** Teichmiiller (Stud. z. Gesch, 
d. Begr. 185 sq.; cf. 353 qq.) says 
that Piato’s created (gewordene 
gods are bprty metaphorical : 
meaning that the Ideas of the gods, 
just as the Ideas of mortal beings, 


orc 
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The Timeus® sums up the result of its whole 
cosmogony in the concept of the world as the perfect 


Made like the Idea 


are contained in the Idea of the 
animal. He can of course appeal 
to the difficulty which results as 
soon as ever we endeavour to 
determine precisely the conception 
of the spiritual individuality of 
the stars, as well as to the ob- 
viously mythical elements which 
run tarough the narrative of their 
creation (39 E sq., 42 A s8q.). 
But similar difficulties arise in 
very many doctrinal determinations 
without giving us any night to re- 
ject them as un-Platonic; as e.g. 
in the doctrine of the World-soul, 
and of the three parts of the 
human soul, &c. If the nar- 
rative of the origin of the stars 
bears the same mythical character 
as the whole cosmogony of the 
Timeus, it does not follow that 
Plato is not in earnest in what he 
says about its intelligence and di- 
vinity, not only here but also in 
the Laws. He speaks of the for- 
mation of the world in an equally 
mythical way, but he does not 
therefore doubt that the world is 
the-most perfect revelation of the 
Idea,—the become God. He tells 
us myth after myth about the ori- 
gin and destiny of the human soul ; 
but who can dispute that the soul 
is to him the divine in man, the 
seat of the intellect? Plato dis- 
tinctly gives us to understand that 
the case is essentially different 
with the divinity of the stars, and 
with the divinity of the purely 
mythical gods Chromos, Rhea, &c. 
In the well-known passage of Tim. 
40 E sq., he refuses with withering 
irony to express his views about 
these, as he has just done in the 
case of the former; and Teichmiil- 


Zwov. 
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of the Living One (the av- 


ler himself has correctly enun- | 
ciated the reasons which, according 
to the above, induced Plato, as 
they did Aristotle and other philo- 
sophers afterwards, to suppose 
that the stars are animated by an 
intellect far higher than that of 
men. Where the tenets, which a 
philesopher expresses with all defi- 
niteness, so clearly proceed from 
presuppositions acknowledged by 
him, we cannot doubt that they 
correspond to his actual opinions. 
Plato certainly does not in the 
least endeavour to ferm for us a 
more precise conception of the ani- 
mation of the stars. He does not 
tell us whether he attributes to. 
them a_ self-consciousness, sensi- | 
bility, or will, whether, in short,.he 
imagines their life to be personal 
or not. But has he made any ~ 
such scientific statement with re- 
ference to the World-soul or the 
Divinity ? Has he accurately ana- 
lysed human _self-consciousness ? 
Whenever the doctrines of an an- 
cient philosopher give us occa- — 
sion to ask questions, to which we 
find no answers in that philoso- 
pher’s works, our first enquiry 
should always be whether he ever 
proposed these questions to him- 
self; and in the present case we 
are not justified in assuming this. 
5 30 C sqq., 36 KE, 37 G, 39 EK, 
34 A sq., 68 E, 92 end. Cf. begin 
ning of the Critias. This exposi- 
tion might, to a great extent, 
have been borrowed from Philo 


endiess life an 


and in need of no other, 


view of the world. Eyen 
trated with the glory of 
Non-Divine, or to rank 

human self-consciousness. 


God which comprehends 


8C. Cf, however, voi, j, 317, 4; 
, 1 


, 1. 
*§ In itself the world, and also 
@ created gods, are not neces. 
rly indissoluble, since every- 
g which come into being 

ass away. But only their crea. 
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ToGwov), so far as the created can b 
comprehending in its bod 


not fail to recognise the c 


visible gods, so the univers 


gods, and by reason of the 
of its nature occupies the place of Zeus.57 

Plato it is above all things necessary to tl 
of the Cosmos, that as the Idea of the Li 
in itself all living beings, so the world, 
should also include them,°’ 
two classes: the mortal and the immortal. Of the latter 
we have already spoken and shall have ag 
The former, on account of the peculiar 
hich the Platonic theory places 
ures with man, will lead us at on 


6 like the Eternal, 


y the totality of the corporeal, 
participating, by means of its soul, in individual and 
d in divine reason, never growing old nor 
passing away,” the Cosmos is the best of thin 
the perfect copy of the everlasti 
itself a blessed God, sole in its 


gs created, 
ng and invisible God: 
kind, sufficing to itself 
In this description we can- 
haracteristic of the ancient 


Plato is far too deeply pene- 
Nature to despise her as the 
her as the unspiritual, below 


As the heavenly bodies are 
e is to him the One visible 
in itself all other created 
perfection and intelligence 
According to 
uis perfection 
ving includes 
as its copy, 
They fall, however, under 


ain to speak, 
connection in 
all other living crea- 
ce to Anthropology. 


7 See p. 112, 171, and 266. 
+ Tim, 389 E, 41’ B, 69 C gp 
end, 


ee? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MAN. 


PiaTo has discussed the nature of the soul and of man 
both mythically and scientifically. In more or less 
mythical language, he speaks of the origin and pre- 
existence of souls, of their condition after death, and of 
Recollection (avauvnoic). His enquiries into the di- 
visions of the soul, and the interdependence of spiritual! 
and corporeal life, are conducted in a more exclusively 
scientific manner. Our attention must first be directed 
to the mythical and half-mythical representations ; for 
even the more strictly scientific utterances often re- 
ceive their fullest elucidation from these. But we must 
previously glance at the general concept of the Soul, 
as determined by Plato. ~ | — 

We are told in the Timewus (41 sqq.) that when 
the Creator had formed the Universe as a whole and the 
godlike natures in it (the stars), He coramanded the 
created gods to produce mortal beings. They there- 
fore fashioned the human body and the mortal part ot 
the soul. He Himself prepared its immortal part i 
the same cup in which He had before fashioned th 
World-soul. The materials and the mixture were t 
same, only in less purity. This means, if we abstre 
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the form of the representation, that the essence of the 
human soul, conceived apart from its union with the 
body, is the same as that of the World-soul, except for 
the difference of the derived from the original, the 
part from the whole.’ If then the World-sou] is, with 
regard to Being in general, the mediatising principle 
between the Idea and the Phenomenon, the first form 
of existence of the Idea in multiplicity, this must also 
hold good of the human soul, Though not itself the 
Idea,’ it is so closely combined with the Idea that. it 
cannot be conceived without it. Reason cannot impart 
itself to any nature except through the instrumentality 
of the soul;* conversely, it is so entirely essential 
in the soul to participate in the Idea of life, that 
death can never enter it.‘ Hence the soul is expressly 
defined as the self-moved.’ But this it can only be 
so far as its essence is specifically different from that 
of the body, and akin to that of the Idea ; for life 
and motion originally belong to the Idea, and all life, 
even of derived existence, comes from it.6 The Idea, 
in contradistinction to the plurality of Sensible things, 
is absolutely uniform and self-identical, and, in contra- 
distinction to their transitoriness, is absolutely eternal. 
ve soul, in its true nature, is without end or begin- 
1 Phileb. 30 A: 7d map’ juiv according to the harmonic system 
yu Gp’ ob Puxhv phoomev Exe: (Tim. 43 (' sq., 42 C), which is to 
ov rt Hooper. I1d0er, & dite be understood in the sense ex- 
pwrapxe, aBdr, elrep wh 76 ye plained previously (p. 346, 8qq., 
of mavrés Gua Euwuxor dv eriy- 35x 8q.). 
taird ye éxov Tovrw Kal * See p. 239, 39. 


, wdvry Kaddlova. (Cf. supra, p. 3 See p. 172, 287. 
The human soul as — 4 Pheedo, 105 C, 106 D: ef. 102 


orld-soul is said to D sqq. 
i pon sisal lw cae” ® Nee p. 345. 
Jdrepov in itself, and is divided * See p. 261, sqq. 
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ning free from all multiplicity, inequality, and com- 
positeness.’ More precise explanations than these, in 


regard to the universal concept of the soul, we vainly 
seek in Plato. , 


This high position, however, only belongs to the 
soul, as contemplated in its pure essential nature 
without reference to the disturbing influence of the 
body. The soul’s present condition is so little adapted 
to that essential nature, that Plato can only account 
for it by a departure of the souls from their original 
state; and he finds no consolation for its imperfec- 
tion, except in a prospective return to that state. 

The Creator of the world (so the Timezeus continues, | 
41 D sqq.) formed in the beginning as many souls aa 
there were stars,® and placed each soul in a star,” 


7 Rep. x. 611 B sq.; Pheedo, 78 B 
sqq., the results of which investi- 
gation are (x. 80 B) comprehended 
in the words: T@ peév Belw kal adav- 
dtw Kal vonr@ kal povoede? Kal 
adiaduTy kal del WoavTws Kal KaTa 
ravra éxovri airg duotdrarov elvat 
Yuyjv. Cf. Laws, 899 D: dre 
pev yet Oeods ouvyyéved tis lows 
Te Oca mpos Td ExupuTov Get. 

§ Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 396, 
understands by this that the crea- 
tor of the world divided the whole 
collective soul-substance into as 
many parts as there are fixed 
stars, appointed one of these parts 
to each of the latter, and caused 
the individual souls, in their trans- is not about the inhabitants of the 


plantation to the earth and_ the 
planets, to proceed from these 
parts. As far as Plato's scientitic 
views are concerned, the meaning 
of srch an entirely mythical point 
would be indifferent. As the 
question, however, has actually 


fixed stars ; 
divided amongst the stars for a 
time, in order that they may con- 
template the world from them (a8 
in Phredr. 246 E sqq., only in a 
different way). 

9 In this case, however, we ca 
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ordaining that they should thence contemplate the | 
universe, and afterwards be implanted in bodies. At. 
first, all were to come into the world alike, as men. | 
Whoever should overcome the senses in this bodily | 
existence should again return to a blessed existence in. 
his star. Whoever did not accomplish this, should 
assume at the second birth the form of a woman ; but, 
in case of continued wickedness, he should sink down 
among beasts,’° and not be released from this wandering 
until, by conquest over his lower nature, his soul had 
regained its original perfection. In accordance with 
this decree, the souls were distributed, some on the 
earth, some on the planets,” and the created gods 


fashioned for them bodies, and 


soul. 


the mortal parts of the 


This exposition differs from the much earlier one of 


the Phedrus (246 sqq.) as follows. The entrance of 
souls into bodies, which the Timzeus primarily derives 
from a universal cosmic law, is in the Phedrus ulti« 
*mately reduced to a decline of the souls from their 
destiny. Hence the mortal part, which the Timecus 
only allows to approach the immortal soul when it 


only think of the fixed stars, be- 
cause this transposition of each 
soul to its definite star is clearly 
distinguished from its subsequent 
transplantation to the pees, 41 
E, 42 D (overlooked by Martin, 
ii, 151). 

% There is a further develop. 
ment of this point, Tim. 90 E sqq. 

1 This point, standing quite se- 
parately in Plato (and thoroughly 
misunderstood by Martin, loc. cit.), 
cannot be taken otherwise than as 


asserting that the planets have in- 
habitants just as the earth has; 
for the expression 42 D prevents 
our supposing that the human - 
souls come to the i first and 
then to the earth. Anaxagoras, 
and Philolaus before Plato, had 
supposed the moon to be inhabited 
(see vol. i, 820, 8366); Plato seems 
to follow them. To understand 
Rep. ix. 592 B as referring to in- 
habitants of another world is very 
hazardous, 
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enters the body, is, with regard to both its components, 
Courage and Desire,” already attributed to the soul in 
the pre-existent state: there would otherwise be nothing 


to mislead souls to their fall.” 
fundamental ideas of both dialogues are the same. 


In other respects, the 
If 


a soul, overcoming Desire, follows the choir of the gods 


12 The whole description proves 
that these two qualities are to be 
understood by the two horses of 
the soul, Phedr. 246 A; cf. also 
247 B, 253 D sqq.,, 255 E sq. 
All that is brought against this 
view from the 'Timzus (Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 
Gott. 1850-1, p. 10, following 
Hermias in Pheedr. p..126) would 
prove nothing at all, even sup- 
posing that it was not a mythi- 
cal exposition. Why might not 
Plato have altered his views? 
To explain the horses of the soul 
as equivalent to the elements of 
the soul mentioned in the Timeus, 
as Hermann does, after Hermias, 
is more than improbable. These 
parts of the soul will be discussed 
later on. 

13 T cannot concur with Suse- 
mihl’s supposition (Genet. Entw. 
i, 232, ii, 398; Philol. xv. 417 
sqq.) that Plato imagines the souls 
to be clothed with a sidereal body 
previous to the earthly life. In 
the Timevs 41 C. sq., 42 E, 
only the souls, and these only in 
* their immortal part, are fashioned 
by the Demiurgus ; these souls are 
transported into the fixed stars, 
and only afterwards do they ob- 
tain a body—not perhaps earthly, 
but simply a body—and with this 
the sensible powers of the soul 
(42 A: bore 5h odpacw eudurev- 
Octey ¢& dvd-yKns , . . MpOToy pev 


aicOnow dvayxatoy ely wlay macw 


é€x Bralwy wadnudrwv tvdudurov 
ylyvecOa, &c.) begin. Of a super- 


terrestrial body Plato not only 
says nothing (as he must necessa- 
rily have done if he supposed it to 
exist), but positively excludes the 
notion by the whole character of 
his exposition. This body must 
have been created by the inferior 
gods; and their activity only 
commences with the creation of 
the earthly body; ale@nois too 
would have been inseparable from 
it; and ala@nos only originates 
with the earthly body. Nor is 
there anything in the Pheedras, 
245 C sqq., about a sidereal body : 


it is the souls themselves which 


throng and push and lose their plu- 
mage, &c. We might of course 
say that incorporeal souls could 
not live in the stars; but just as 


‘little could they wander about the 


heavens and raise their heads inte 
the sphere above the heavens, ac- 
cording to the fable of the Phe- 
drus. We cannot expect that such 
mythical traits should be _ thw- 
roughly consistent with one ano- 
ther and in harmony with the se- 
rious determinations of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. We are not justi- - 
fied in attributing determinate 
theories to Plato simply because 
they are require] in a purely my- 
thical exposition. 
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‘up to the super-celestial place to behold pure entities, 
it remains for a period of 10,000 years,—one revolution 
of the universe,—free from the body: but those souls 
which neglect to do this, and forget their highest 
nature, sink down to the earth. At their first birth, 
all, as stated in the Pheedrus, are implanted in 
human, and male, bodies; only their lots vary accord- | 
ing to their merit. After death, all are judged, and 
placed for a thousand years, some as a punishment 
under the earth, some as a reward in heaven. This 
period having elapsed, they have again to choose,—the 
evil as well as the good,—a new kind of life ; and in 
this choice, human souls pass into beasts, or from 
beasts back into human bodies. Those alone who thrice 
in succession have spent their lives in the pursuit of 
wisdom, are allowed to return, after the three thousand 
years, to the super-celestial abode. ‘The latter part of 
this representation is confirmed by the Republic. The 
ouls after death are there said to come into a place 
there they are judged: the ‘Just are led away thence to 
‘the right, into heaven; the unjust to the left, beneath 
he earth. Both, as a tenfold reward of their deeds, 
ve to accomplish a journey of a.thousand years, which 

r the one is full of sorrow, for the other of blessed 
sions.’ At the end of his thousand years, each soul 
again to select an earthly lot, either human or 
al, and only the very greatest sinners are cast for 


x. 613 E sqq. In vi. 498 1) caused so much trouble to Chris- 
re return to life was already tian dogmatistn, viz. the fate of 
il, children who die young. Plato 
1 615 C the question is refuses to enter into it, 

ht forward, which afterwards 
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ever into Tartarus.® The Politicus!” also recognises 
a periodical entrance of souls into bodies. 

The Gorgias (523 sqq.) gives a detailed account of 
the future judgment, again with the qualification that 
incorrigible sinners are to be everlastingly punished : 
and the Phedo (109 sqq.), with much cosmological 
imagery, describes the state after death in the same — 
way. Here four lots are distinguished (113 D sqq-) | | 
that of ordinary goodness, of incurable wickedness, | | 
of curable wickedness, and of extraordinary holiness. | 
People of the first class find themselves in a condition 
which, though happy, is still subject to purification ;) 
those of the second are eternally punished ; those o 
the third temporarily.’ Those who are remarkable 
for goodness attain to perfect bliss, the highest grad 
of which—entire freedom from the body—is the por- 
tion of the true philosopher alone.’® This passage is 
to be taken in connection with the former one, Phaedo 
(80 sqq.), which makes the return of the greater 
number of souls into corporeal life (as men or animals) 
a necessary consequence of their attachment to th 
things of sense. But the Gorgias not only represer 
much more strongly than the Pheedo the distinction ¢ 


CD 


here (114 A) a belief in the ef 
cacy of intercession for the ¢ 
parted. The idea is rather th 
the offender is punished until 
has expiated his offence, and | 


16 'The peculiar touch here added 
—that ut such persons the abyss 
of the world beneath roared—is 
a remodelling of a Pythagorean 
notion ; ef. vol. i. 389, 3. 


7 272 E; cf. 271 B sq., the de- 
velopment of details is here of 
course different, but the general 
doctrine the same as elsewhere. 

18 Brandis, Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. a, 
448, is mistaken in trying to find 


itiated the injured person ; th 
is nothing about intercession. — 
19 A similar division of & | 
fold state of recompense is refer 
to in the passage from the L 
x. 904 B sqq. quoted p. 409. 
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ordinary from philosophical virtue, and its importance 
in determining future conditions, but contains a some-) 
what different eschatology. According to the other 
descriptions, the departed spirits appear immediately | 
after death before the bar of judgment, and only 
resume a body at the end of a thousand years. Here, 
the souls that hanker after sensible things are said to’ 
hover as shadows around the graven, until their desire 
draws them again into new bodies.”’ 
Plato employs the same method in the doetrine of 
Recollection, to explain the phenomena ofthe present 
life. The possibility of learning, he says,?! would be 
incomprehensible, the sophistic objection that one can- 
not learn that which is known, nor seek that which is 
unknown,” would be unanswerable, if the unknown 
were not in some other relation to the known; some- 
thing namely that man has once known and then again 
forgotten. Experience shows this to be actually the 
case. How could mathematical and other truths be 
extracted merely by questions from a person to whom 
they had hitherto been entirely strange, if they were not 
previously latent in him? How could sensible things 
remind us of universal concepts if the latter were not 
known to us independently of the former? ‘They can- 
not be abstracted from the things themselves, for no 
particular represents its essence exactly and completely. 
ut if these concepts and cognitions are given us 


0 108 A does not really balance 1 sqq. ; Phado, 72 Esqq.: cf. Tim, 
is variation, in spite of oe ree 41 E. 

rence to the former * See vol.i. 912; Prantl. Gesch. 
| Pheedr, 249 DB. sq.; eno, 80 d. Log. i. 23. 
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before any presentation has been appropriated, we can- 
not have acquired them in this life, but must have 
brought them with us from a previous life.* The facts 
of learning, and of conceptual knowledge are only to be 
explained by the pre-existence of the soul. This doctrine 
alone makes Thought, distinguishing characteristic of 
human nature,* comprehensible to us. 

That the above descriptions as they stand were 
regarded by Plato not as dogmatic teaching but as 
myths, it scarcely required his express assertions > to 
prove: this is ‘unmistakably shown by the contradic- 
tions not only between one dialogue and another, but 
. often in the very same; the careless prodigality with 
which historical and physical wonders are heaped to- 
gether ; the occasional intermingling of irony; and 
the precise detailing of particularities that are beyond 
all human ken. But he no less clearly asserts that these 
inyths were viewed by him not as mere myths, but 
also as hints of the truth, worth serious consideration ; 


°% The expression which Aris- 6¢ dorw dvdpynois éxelvor, & wor 


totle, De an. iii. 4, 429 a, 27, quotes, 
though without Plato’s name, and 
which Philop. De an. ii. 5 a, 
though only conjecturally, refers 
to Plato, seems to imply this origi- 
nal possession of the Ideas: e¢ 57 
ol Aéyovres Thy YuxHy elvac Towov 
ciiay. Perlfaps, however, he has 
in mind the more general view, on 
which cf. p. 287, 172. 

24 Pheedr. loc. cit. ; only a human 
soul can come into a human body, 
because it alone has heard truth: 
Se? yap dvOpwrov Evvrévac Kar’ Eidos 
Neyouevov x roddav lov aicOnoewy 
els év Noyioum Evvacpovmevov’® TovTO 


eldev huay h yuxn, &e. 

25 Phedo, 114 D; Rep. x. 621 
B; Meno, 86 B. . 

% Cf, Phiedo, 82 A; Tim. 91 D; 
Rep. x. 620. ; : 

7 Georg. 523 A; Pheedo, loc 
cit. : 7d nev ofyradra diicxuploact 
odrws Exew, ws eyw GedjrvOa, | 
mpéme. vow Exovrt dvipl. 
pévrce ® Tabr’ éoriv 7 rowor’ a1 
rept ras Puxas huay kai Tas olxyae 
erei wep dbdvaroy ye 7) Yuxn pa 
rat oiea, Taira Kal mpémew | 
Boxed Kai Giioy kwdvvedoct olor 
obrws Exew. . 
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and he therefore combines with them moral exhorta- 
tions which he never would have grounded on uncer- 
tain fables.” It is difficult, however, to make out 
precisely where that which is intended to be dogmatic 
ends, and that which is mythical begins. Plato himself 
was manifestly in uncertainty, and for that very reason 
betakes himself to the myth. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is the point, the strictly dogmatic signification of 
which can least be doubted. Not only in the Pheedo, 
but in the Phedrus and Republic, too, it is the subject 
of a complete philosophic demonstration. But this 
demonstration is directly founded on the concept of the _ 
soul, as determined by the whole inter-connection of 

‘the Platonic system. The soul in its Idea is that 
to the essence of which life belongs: at no moment, 
therefore, can it be conceived as not living. This onto- 
ogical proof of immortality sums up all the separate 


— a 


proofs in the Pheedo,” and is brought forward in 


* Pheedo, loc. cit.; Georg. 526 phic endeayour—a postulate of 


the philosophic consciousness— 


D, ~4 B sq.; Rep. x. 618 B sq., 
691 


® The details in the Phexdo 
bout immortality appear to form 
series of distinct evidences and 
msiderations. If, however, we 


ok into them more closely, we 
@ that they all depend on one 
ight. The consciousness of 
é Ideal Being of the human soul 
hich is above growth and 
y) is here exhibited in its ad- 
ce to an ever clearer scientific 
tainty, in its establishment with 
1 new step on decper and 
er convictions, In the end 
get. (64 A-59 E) as a gene- 
: presupposition of _ philoso- 


CG 


that all philosophising is a loosing 
of the soul from the body, a kind 
of death ; and consequently that 
the soul arrives at its determina- 
tion, the cognition of truth, only 
after the separation from the 
body, ic. only after death. 
(Whether this exposition be called 
a proof or not is, I think, of no 
importance: the Platonic Socrates, 
63 B E, makes use of it as a justifi- 
cation of his belief in a happy life 
after death). Plato himself, how- 
ever, 69 E sq, suggests that this 
kind of foundation is not sufficient ; 
hence in a second part (70 C-84 B) 
he produces some other proofs 
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the Phaedrus, where it is shown that as the soul is 
ever in motion and is the first beginning of all motion, 
it must be indestructible as well as underived.*” The 


from the nature of the soul itself, 
to demonstrate that which he ex- 
pounded merely as an immediate 
presupposition of philosophic life 
and endeavour. ‘These proofs are 
all distinguished from the decisive 
and incontestable proof of the last 
part, by the fact that they do not 
proceed from the concept of the 
soul as such, but from individual 
analogies and facts, by which im- 
mortality may be inferred with a 
high degree of probability, but not 
with. the unquestionable certainty 
which Plato attributes to his chief 
argument. It is proved first. of 
all (70 C-72 D) that as everything 
originates from its opposite, the 
living must originate from the 
dead, as the dead from the living ; 
the dead must therefore exist. It 
is then shown (72 E-77 A) that the 

eneration of new notions, and the 
ormation of general concepts, are 
to be understood merely as Remi- 
niscence, and are to be explained 
{rom a previous possession of those 
notions, and an existence prior to 
the present. And (according to the 
doctrine of the origination of the 
living from the dead) this prior 
existence must find its correspond- 
ence in an existence after death. 
Finally (78 B-81 A), from a com- 
parison of the soul with the body, 
the result is obtained that the 
soul belongs to the class of simple 
and unchangeable things: and 
these are not liable to dissolution. 
Still even these proofs are found 
to be insufficient (85 D, 88 B sq.). 
A third division, distinct from the 


previous sections, introduces us to 
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the proof which Plato considers 
complete and incontestable. This 
proof is brought in by refuting the 
notion that the soul is merely the 
harmony of its body (90 C-95 A). 
After (95 A-102 A) showing that 
the starting-point lies in the doc- 
trine of Ideas (upon which all the 
revious discussions ultimately « 
tinge), Piato develops the final 
argument as above (102 A-107 B) : 
‘A concept can never pass into its 
opposite, nor can a thing which | 
has a definite concept belonging to ’ 
its being admit the entrance of its — 
opposite. But life belongs to the 
being of the soul, consequently it jj 
cannot admit the opposite of this, | 
viz. death. Therefore it is immor- J} 
tal and imperishable.” 1 cannot 
here enter into details as to the 
different views which have been 
entertained on the composition of 
the Phedo, and its arguments fer 
the immortality of the soul. Cf, 
however, Schleiermacher, — Plat. 
WW. ii. 3, 13 sq. ; Baur, Sokrates 
und Christus (Tub. Ztschr. 183% 
3), 114 sq.; Steinhart, Pi. WW. 
iv. 114 sq. (who, however, concede 
too much to Hermann’s mistake 
assertion that the proofs of th 
Phsedo exhibit the development 0 
Plato’s convictions on this subjec 
Herm. Plat. 528 sq.—See, on th 
other side, Rettig. ub Pl. Pheed 
Bern, 1845, p. 27 sqq.) ; Bonitz. 3 
Erkl. platon, Dialogu., Herm 
vy. 413 sqq. Further details apv 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 1 


sq. 
30 245 C: puxh waca dOdvare 
7d yap detkivnroy d0dvarov, &c. 


The soul is dpxh xuwijoews* apy} 52 
dyévnrov. €& dpxis ydp dvdyKn 
way 7d yeyvouevov ylyvecbat, adrhy 
0€ pnd’ éf évds* el yap Ex rou dpyh 
ylyvotro, obk ay €& apxiis yiyvo:ro. 
ered) b¢ dyévynrév €or, Kai ddudd- 
 Bopov aird dvayKn elvac (cf. supra 
|p. 344)... ddavdrou & rega- 
opuévov Tob ip’ éavrod Kwoupévoy, 
| Puxis ovclavy re cal \byov TovTov 
airév ms déywv ox aloyuvetras, 
av yap obua G uev EEwlev Td Ke 
veioOat, Avyov, 3 32 Evdobev aira 
€& airév, Eupvxor, ws rairyns obons 
gicews Wuxis’ ef 8 &ori rovro 
odrws Exov, wh GAXo me elvar 7d 
Urd EavTd Kwoiv  Wuxiw, €& avdy- 
s dyévynréy Te Kal dBdvarov Wuxi 
el 


etn, 
1 x. 608 D sqq. Cf. Pheedo, 
2 E aq., and Stein 

52 See p. 288, 172. 
The Phedrus designates the 
ul itself as the dpyh Kwhoews, 
ithout saying that it is indebted 
ily to participation in the Idea 
ile and the Ideal Cause for its 
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same argument is used in the Republic,*! where it is 
said that the destruction of a thing is caused by its | 
own inherent evil. But the evil of the soul, that is 
moral evil, does not weaken its faculty of life. If the 
soul could be destroyed at all, vice, says Plato, would 
have destroyed it ; as this is not the case, we see that 
an absolutely indestructible life is inherent in it. | 
a word, the nature of the soul guarantees that it cannot 
cease to live: it is the immediate cause of all life and 
motion; and though both may be borrowed by the 
soul from a higher, namely the Idea, yet it is ® only 
by means of the soul that the Idea can impart. itself 
to the Corporeal.** Therefore, in proportion as it is 


In 


motive power (Pheedo, 105 C ; -Phi- 
leb. 30 B sq.; see p. 266, 112), and 
that it therefore belongs tu the 
conditioned and derivative, or, as 
the Timzus puts it, that it was 
produced by God together with the 
rest of the world. This is of no 
importance to the present question, 
but still there is a difference: the 
exposition of the Phedrus is less 
precise and developed than that of 
the later dialogues. I cannot 
agree with Ueberweg (Unters. plat. 
Schr. 282 sqq.) that the Timeus 
differs from the Pheedo in “its view 
of the Being of the soul. Tim. 
41 A, the creator of the world 
says to the created gods: 7d pév 
otv 0%) debev way urd», rb ye why 
kadws dpuocbéev nal éxov eb Nicew 
€Oédew Kaxod* 5 & nal éwelzep ye- 
yévnobe, dOdvara ev ovx ere ov,’ 
dAvro 7d wduway, ofre wey Sh dv- 
OjoecGé ye ovbé revtierOe Oavdrov 
Holpas, THs ents BovAnoews jwelgovos 
Ert Oecuov Kai Kupwwrépov Naxdbvres 
éxelvow, ols dr’ éylyecbe Evvedeigde, 


* 
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necessary that the Idea in the universe should be mani- 
fested in the phenomenon, the soul, as the medium of 


Hence Ueberweg concludes that 
as the soul according to the ‘Ti- 
meus has also an origin and a 
composition, the principle 7d dedév 
way dvrdv must hold good of it. 
The soul cannot, therefore, be im- 
mortal by nature, but only by the 
will of God. A comparison of this 
exposition with that of the Phe- 
drus and the Phedo shows, says 
Ueberweg, that the Timeeus stands 
between these two and forms the 
transition from the one to the 
other. ‘The Pheedrus presupposes 
the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and therefore explains 
the soul as something uncondi- 
tioned, an dpx%, in order to vindi- 
cate its immortality. The Phado, on 
the other hand, considers the soul 
to be conditioned by the Idea of 
life, and accordingly gives up the 
perishableness of aa con- 
ditioned; it allows that such a 
thing may be imperishable, pro- 
vided it stand in an essential rela- 
tion to the Idea of life. The 'Ti- 
meus agrees with the Phsedrus as 
to the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and with the Phzedo 
in saying that the soul is a con- 
ditioned thing. Hence it denies 
any natural immortality to the 
soul; and for this reason it may 
be considered earlier than the 
Phedo. But in making this com- 
bination Ueberweg ought to have 
paid some attention to the Re- 
public, which he has left quite out 
of consideration. The Republic, 
which is prior to the Timens, dis- 
tinctly reters to the discussions of 
the Phsedo, 69 C-72 B, and 78 B- 
81 A (cf. especially Rep. 611 A 
with Phedo, 72 A sq., 611 B with 
Phedo, 78 B sq.), the substance of 
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The Pheedo (80 B: yuxg 8@ ab 7d 


which is referred to here so briefly 
only because it was detailed else- 
where. And in the words: dre 
pev rolvuy dbdvarov h Yuxh Kat 6 
dpre Néyos Kal ol Addo dvaykdoecav 
av, we are clearly referred to fur- 
ther proofs known to the reader, 
which can only be those of the 
Phedo. In the argument abdve 
mentioned, 608 D sqq., it is evidently 
assumed that the soul is imperish- 
able by nature, this being the only 
reason why its*olxeia movnpla is in- 
capable of killing it. Again, it is 
incorrect to say that the principle 
Td Sev way NuTdv is given up in 
the Pheedo. It is stated just as 
definitely there as in the Timzus 
(Ph. 78 B: 7@ pev EvvriBévre re Kal — 
tvvOérw byre pioer MpoojKe. TOUTO 
mdoxew, SuoipeOfvar ravry yrep © 
tuvveréOn' ef 5E Te Tuyxdver Oy — 
dzbvOeror, TOUTY MoVyY TMpoo}KEL M1 
méoxew Tavra elrep TH Gd), and - 
is repeated, Republic, 611 B. The 
Republic and ‘Timmus, as well as 
the Phedo, add that the soul is not 
a ctvberov, but a simple Being, 
and they prove its immortality im- 
mediately from this simplicity. 


mapdray ddwdvry elvac 7) eyyds TE 
rovrov) does not omit to intimate 
that the indissolubility of the soul 
is not so unconditioned and original 
as that of the Idea. Is this reall) 
different in the Timseus? Oup 
and émrcOupla are first (42 A, 69 C 
associated with the soul on if 
entry into the body; but they d 
not belong to its original Being 
which outlasts death. If we wa 
to know this Being we must, as I 
—_ 611 Bsq. expressly remar 
eave thenr out of the questic 
By its transient connection 


them it does not become anything 
composite. This would only be 
the case according to Pheedrus, 246 
A sq. Ueberweg believes that the 
Phedrus agrees with the Timens 
as to the perishableness of every- 
thing conditioned.” But the ‘Ti- 
meus does not speak of the con- 
ditioned any more than the Phado 
or Republic: it speaks of the com- 
posite. Is the soul to be considered 
a3 composite, and therefore dis- 
soluble, in the Timeus, because, ac- 
cording to a mythical exposition, it 
is formed out of its elements ? (see 
p- 342 “a. We might say in 
favour of this view that the 

ciple wav de6év durdv is adduced 
not merely, 41 A, with reference to 
the composition of the stars out of 
the corporeal elements (40 A; cf. 
42 E sq.), but also resupposed, 
43 D. One of the soul’s circles ig 
there said to be utterly confined by 
the throng of sensible perceptions 
at theentry of the soul into the 
body. This is the circle of iden- 
tity (Thought), the ravray. The 
ether cirele (Opinion is so confused, 
@oTe Tas TOU Siwaciov Kal Tpirha- 
ciov Tpeis éxarepas dmogrdces xal 
Tas Trav huorlwy Kal érerplrwy 
Kal éroydéwy pesbrnras Kai Euvdeé- 
oss (the harmonic proportions of 
the soul, see p. 349 8q.), ered} 
WavTedOs hurai ovx Foay wTAny bwxo 
Tob Ewwdjcavres, mdcas per orpéyat 
orpopds, &. But, as we have 
seen, the Pheedo itself suzgests a 
similar restriction. If then we 
are to press the words as Ueberweg 
does, we must assert not only of 
the Timeus but of the Phdo 
hat it does not assume. a natural 
mperishability of the soul. And 
| the Timzeus natural immortality 
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this manifestation, is also necessary ; and as it is im- 
possible that the universe and its motion cal ever 


must be denied both to the human 
and to the World-soul. But this 
would be going beyond Plato’s real 
meaning. The principle that every- 
thing composite is dissoluble is 
with Plato a-fuadamental meta- 
physical principle which occurs 
equally in the Phaedo, the Republic, 
and the Timzus. The soul in spite 


of this has no dissolution to fear; — 


and thiscan be substantiated in 
two ways. We can either deny 
that the soul is composite, or we 
can say that, so far-as in a 
certain sense the soul is compo- 
site, it is in itself dissoluble, but 
this possibility for other reasons 
is never realised. We can derive 
its immortality either from a me- 
taphysical or a moral necessity, 


The former is the method pursued 


in the Republic and Phado; the 
latter is hinted at in the Timeeus, 
where the sychogony does not 
permit simplicity to be attributed 
to the soul in the same strict sense 
as in the other dialogues, Cf. the 
Republic, 611 B: of pddiov dtdcov 
elvat obvOerov Te-éx TodMGY Kal [7 
TH Ka oTy Kexypnucvoy guvbéce:, 
as is the case with the soul in its 
present condition, though not ac- 
cording to its original Being. The 
possibility is suggested of the 
soul’s being indeed a avvderov, but 
one so beautifully combined that 
it may last for ever. So far as 
there is any actual difference on 
this point between the Timeus and 
the Pheedo, it proves the Timmons 
to be not the earlier, but the later 
work. The simplicity of the soul 
is modifie 1 in the Timseus oy not 
before) by the doctrines of its com. 
position out of its e'ements. The 
same holds good against Uebere 
DD 
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cease, so it is impossible that the soul should either 
have had a beginning or be subject to destruction.” 
Plato cannot mean that this holds good only of the 
World-soul, and not of individual souls. In his view 
these are not emanations of the World-soul, coming 
forth from it for a certain time, and returning into it; 
but as particular Ideas stand side by side with the 
highest Idea, so particular souls stand beside the 
universal soul in self-dependent individuality. Both 
are of like nature: both must be equally imperishable. 
The soul, as such, is the principle of motion, and is 
inseparably combined with the Idea of Life: therefore 
each particular soul must be so. This argument is not 
altogether valid.* It certainly follows from the pre- 
mises that there must always be souls, but not that 
these souls must be for ever the same.** It is question- 


weg's assertion (loc. cit, 292) that 
the Politicus also must be later 
ihan the Timzeus, because the 
higher part of the soul is called 
(309 C) 7d devyevés by rhs puxis 
népos. If any conclusion at all 
can be drawn from these words it 
is that the Politicus is earlier than 
the Timeus. It is not till we 
come to the Timeus that we find 
any mention of the origin of tlic 
soul; in all the preceding dialogues, 
Pheedrus, Meno (86 A), Phzedo and 
Republic (611 A, B), it is regarded 
as without beginning — det éy. 
Considering the mythical character 
of the psychogony and cosmogony 
in the Timeeus, I should be inclined 
io attach little importance to the 
Ceviations. 

3 Phedr, 245 D: rodro be [7d 
airs aitd Kiwoir] ot’ dwéddvc ae 


obre yiyverOar Svvarov, 4) wdyTa Te 
obpavoy wacdy Te yéverw cuuTero- 
cay ora cal pirore adits Exew 
bev kwnOevra yevnjoeT at. 

% Phedo, 107 B sq., 114 C; 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 FE sq., 621 B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sq.; Theet. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 959 A sq. 

36 It does not follow that Plato 


tradicts ever Q 
most ‘unequivocal explanations 
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able whether Plato would have attained his firm con- 
viction of immortality had it not commended itself to 


Teichmiiller thinks that if the in- 
dividual soul is not an Idea, it 
cannot be imperishable, and con- 
victs me of ‘a clear contradiction ’ 
(p. 210) in having represented the 
individual souls with an indepen- 
dent existence by the side of the 
World-soul, while (p..554) I deny 
that the soul is an Idea. 1 have 
not, however, yet discovered where 
the contradiction lies. Are there 
according to Plato no individual 
Beings by the side of the Ideas? 
or must they be perishable be- 
cause they are not Ideas? Does 
hot Plato expressly say (Phedo, 
104 B, 105 b. 106 D sq.) that, 
besides the Ideas themselves, all 
things with which an Idea is at 
any time connected exclude the op- 
posite of that Idea? Hence, not 
only the Idea of life, but the soul 
which participates in that Idea, ex- 
cludes death. Teichmiiller further 
remarks (p. 111) that, as the soul 
is a becoming or actually existing 
thing, it must, like all else which 
actually exists, be a mixed thing 
composed of an Ideal and a prin- 
ciple of Becoming, of which one 
part (the individual) passes away, 
while the eternal ‘factor returns 
int its eternal nature. But he 
neither has brought, nor could 
bring proois to m rai that Plato 
thought this to be the case with 
all actually existing things. Are 
not the world and World-soul, 
the stars and the slar-spivits, ac- 
tually existing things? Do they 
not belong to the category of Be- 
coming just as much as, and in the 
same sense as, the human soul? 
Yet we cannot infer that one part 
of their Being passes away, while 


the other returns to its eternal 
nature. Even if it were correct to 
say that the individual is to be 
found neither in the Ideas nor in 
the principle of Becoming, but only 
in the actual mixture of the two 
(p. 114), it would not necessarily 
in Plato’s view ‘belong only to 
things which originate and pass 
away.’ There would remain the 
possibility that he supposed an 
enduring and indissoluble connec- 
tion of the Idea with the rinciple 
of Becoming as well as dis tran- 
sient connection. This is undoubt- 
edly the case in the frequently 
quoted passage of the Pheedo, 103 
C sqq. Wo cannot, however, say ab- 
solutely that individuality accord- 
ing to Plato arises from the mixture 
of the Ideas with the principle of 
Becoming ;—at least, if we under- 
stand by the latter term what he 
himself explicitly calls it, the re- 
nun yevéoews (Tim. 52 D)—Matter 
—for this is not in the soul, In- 
dividual corporeal Beings do so 
originate, but how the spiritual in- 
dividuality arises Plato gives us no 
explanation beyond the mythical 
partition of the soul-substance into 
the individual souls, Tim. 41 ; and 
it is more than uncertain that he 
could account for it to himself 

ow can the assertion be jus- 
tified that the eternity of indi- 
vidual souls most distinctly affirmed 
by Plato ‘must have been incon. 
ceivable from the nature of their 
origin?’ We may see that Plato’s 
evidences for the personal duration 
of the soul after death have no 
actual cogency; or (which, how- 
ever, would be difficult to prove) 
that such a belief is not in harmony 
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him on other grounds. We must remember the strong 
moral interest attaching to a belief in future retribu- 
tion which is so prominent in his writings,*” and the 
agreement of the doctrine of immortality with his 
high idea of the worth and destiny of the spirit ;* 
together with the support it gave to his theory of 
knowledge, by means of the principle of Recollection. 
As far as the scientific establishment. of this doctrine 
is concerned, Plato comprehends everything in the single 
demand that we should recognise the essential nature of 
the soul, which excludes the possibility of its destruction. 

This argument shows the close interconnection 
between the doctrine of immortality and that of 
pre-existence. If it be impossible to imagine the 


with the general suppositions of his 
system. But our next question 
must simply be whether he held 
this belief himself or not; and to 
undertake to prove this expressly 
to a reader of Plato by single pas- 
sages, e.g. Phado, 63 E, 67 B sq,., 
72 A, 80 B, 107 Bgq.; Rep. x. 
611 A—where the constant num- 
ber of the souls is by no means to 
be set aside with Teichmiiller as 
a mere metaphor (Tim. 42 B)—is 
simply ‘bringing owls to Athens.’ 
With this belief stands and falls the 
theory of future retribution and of 
dvduvnos, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, Plato seriously 
thought it impossible to renounce. 
Teichmiiller endeavours (p. 143) to 
extract from the words (Phsdo, 
107 D), ovdev yap GAdo exovea els 
Atiov ) Wuxn &pxerac xd Tis 
madelas te kal rpopijs, the follow- 
ing sense: ‘ What do we take with 
us into Hades?’ Answer: ‘Our 
general nature.’ Such an obvious 


artifice will hardly serve to recom- 
mend his explanation. In his ci- 
tation of proofs for immortality 
(p. 115 sqq.), he considers it ‘ ob- 
vious’ oni ‘a matter of course’ that 
the question is not about any in- 
dividual immortality. Through- 
out he has omitted to substantiate 
these assertions by any accurate 
analysis of Plato's text. _ 

37° Phedo, 107 B sqq., 114 C 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 E sqq., 621 B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sqq.; Theeet. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 569 A sq. 

38 Cf. Phzedo, 64 A qn ; Rep. x. 
611 B sqq.; Apol. 40 K sqq. He 
who sees the true nature of the 
spirit exclusively in its intellectual — 
nature, and its true determination 
exclusively in the activity of the 
intellect, and in sense merely a 
hindering clog, can hardly fail to 
suppose that when man is once 
free from sense, he will be free from 
this clog. 


less definite, 86 A: 
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soul as not living, this must equally hold good 
of the future and of the past ; its existence can ag 


little begin with this life as 


Speaking, it can never 
being itself the source 


end with it. | Strictly 


have begun at all; for the soul 
of all motion, from what could 
its motion have proceeded ? Accordingly, 
ever mentions immortality without 
existence, and his expressions are 
decided about the one as the other, 


Plato hardly 


as explicit and 
In his opinion, 


they stand or fall together, and he uses them alike to 
explain the facts of our Spiritual life. We therefore 
cannot doubt that he wag thoroughly in earnest in his 


assumption of a pre-existence, 


And that this pre- 


existence had no beginning is so often asserted b 


him °° 


that a mythical representation like that of the 


Timeeus can hardly be allowed any weight to the con- 


trary,*° 


*? This is explained most dis- 
tinctly in the Pheedrus ; cf. supra 
notes 30 and 34. The Meno is 
el oty dy dy 
” Xpovov Kai bv dy wh F dvOpwros, 
évégovrat air@ adnbeis Sbtar. . 
dp’ oby rév dei ypdvov Menadnxvia 
fora Yuxh airod; &Hdov yap ori 
Tov mdvTa xobvoy Estw 4) obx éorw 
dvOpwros. It might be objected 
that this refers ouly to the time 
since the soul existed at all. This, 
however, is clearly not Plato's 
meaning here, or he would have 
said so. Tho same holds good of 
the explanation in the Phzedo, 70 
C-72 D--that every living thing 
springs from the dead, and vice 
versa, and that it must be so un- 
less life is to cease al . So 
too in the corresponding passage, 


We must nevertheless admit the possibility 


Rep. x. 611 A: the same souls 
must always exist: for that which 
is immortal cannot pass away ; 
but their number is not increased, 
otherwise the mortal element would 
in the end be consumed. Pheedo, 
106 D, the soul is designated ag 
didvov dv, Rep. loc. cit. as ge dp, 
which of course refers to endless 
duration. These expressions show 
how to Plato's mind the absence of 
a beginning and the absence of an 
end coincide. 


“Tt has been already shown, 


3 369 sqq., in what contradictions - 


ato became involved by the sup- 
position of a beginning of the 
world. In the present case there 
is the contradiction that the soul 
was fashioned in a determinate 
moment by the Demiurgus, whereas 


alluding to pre- | 
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that in his later years he did not strictly abide by the 
consequences of his system, nor definitely propound to 
himself the question whether the soul had any historical 
beginning, or only sprang, to its essential nature, from 
some higher principle. —- 4 

If the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Recollection which lies between them; and 
the notions of Transmigration and of future rewards and 
punishments appear, the more we consider them, to be 
_ seriously meant. With regard to Recollection, Plato 
speaks in the above-cited passages so dogmatically and 
definitely, and the theory is so bound up with his whole 
system, that we must unconditionally reckon it among 
the doctrinal constituents of that system. The doctrine 
is an inference which could not well be escaped if once 
the pre-existence of the soul were admitted ; for an 
existence of infinite duration must have left in the 
soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 
our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. 
But it is also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a 
most important scientific question: the question as to the 
possibility of independent enquiry—of thought trans- 
cending the sensuous perception. Our thought could 
not get beyond the Immediate and the Actual ; we could 
not seek for what is as yet unknown to us; nor recog- 
nise in what we find, the thing that we sought for; if 
we had not unconsciously possessed it before we recog- 
the Demiurgus himself could not Tim. 34 B sqq. ceitainly looks as 
be imagined without soul. It can- if it were the primal origin of the 


not be supposed that his soul is soul that is-meant. 
eternal and all the rest created ; 
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nised and were conscious of it“! We could form no 
conception of Ideas, of the eternal essence of things 
which is hidden from our perception, if we had not 
attained to the intuition of these in a former exist- 
ence.” The attempt of a modern work to exclude the 


the Platonic system,” is therefore entirely opposed to 
the teaching of Plato, The arguments for the truth 
and necessity of this doctrine are not, indeed, from our 
point of view, difficult to refute ; but it is obvious that 
from Plato’s they are seriously meant.“ , 

As Recollection commended itself to him on scientific 
grounds, the belief in retribution after death was 
necessitated by his moral and religious view of the 
world. However firm his conviction that the uncondi- 


| Meno, 80 D sqq. See p. 396, waa } roatry ovola, kai éxi ravrny 
where the question: riva rpdwov ra éx trav aisOjcewy wdvra dva- 
Snrices Tobro, 8 wh otdas rorapd- gtpouer... Kal ravra éxeivy dtret- 
wav bri ort... hel kai dre wddtora Kdtouer, dvaykaioy, obrws wore 
evrixos airy, ws eloe bri roirs Kai raira &orw, odrws cal Thy 
éorw 8 ov ovK HdnoOa; is answered ‘yerépay Yuxhv evar Kai wpw ye- 
by the doctrine of dvduvnots: 7d yovévar quads. Ci. supra, note 24, 
yap Snrew dpa cal rd pavOdvew * Teichmiiller, loc. cit. 208 sq., 
dvduvyots bdov éotiv. whose refutation of my view is here 
*“ Phedo, 73 C sqq., where limited to the question: ‘Is it 
special weight is attributed to the meant that the souls saw the Ideas, 
fact that things always remain te- before birth, with the eyes of sense?” 
hind the Ideas of which they re- No one has ever attributed such an 
mind us; the Ideas, therefore, must absurdity to Plato, nor has Plato 
have been known previously, be- anywhere spoken of a sensille ap- 
cause otherwise we could not com- pearance of the Ideas in the pre- 
pare them with things and remark vious life. In fact, he guards 
the deviations of things from them. sgainst such an assumption even 
Plato therefore pronounces the pre- in his myths (Phar, 247 C), 
existence of the soul to be the in- “4 The apparent deviation of the 
dispensable condition of the know- Meno fr sm the rest of the dialogues 
ledge and assumption of the Ideas; in its account of the doctrine of 
Pheedo, 76 D: ef pév dori & OpvrA-  avdurnors has been alread y notice, 
hoduev del, Kuddv Te Kal d-yabdv kal Supra, p. 126, 82. 


theory of Recollection from the essential doctrines of — 
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tional worth of morality could be shown without refer- 
ence to a hereafter, he held that there would be a 
discord in the universal order, and that Divine justice 
would be at fault if, after death, good was not invaria- 
bly rewarded and evil punished, whatever might have 
been the case in this world.” He, therefore, insists on 
the doctrine of future retribution not only in passages 
where some concession to popular notions might natu- 
rally be expected for didactic or political reasons,*® 
but also in the strictest scientific enquiries, in a 
manner which clearly testifies to his personal belief in 
it;*7 and he rightly regards it as so necessary a 
consequence of immortality, that the one doctrine is 
involved in the other.** The precise kind and manner 
of retribution, however, he thought it impossible to 
determine ; and in reference to this, he was obliged to 
content himself either with consciously mythical repre- 
sentations, or, as in the physics of the Timeeus, with 
probability.” | : ¥ 

With regard to Transmigration, too, Plato is on the 


4 Rep. x. 612 A sqq. (cf. ii. Plato’s opinion. 1d pév ody raira 


357 A-369 B); Laws, x. 903 
B-905 C. 

4 E.g. Laws, loc. cit.; Gorg. 
523 A sqq. 

47 Eg. Rep. loc. cit.; Pheedo, 63 
©, 95 Bsq., 114 D; Pheedr. 248 E. 

48 Phedo, 107 B sq., 114 D. 

49 As has been already shown. 
We cannot, however, say that ‘it 
it is a contradiction to acknowledge 
the poetical play of imagination im 
all the particulars of a theory,’ and 
yet ‘to consider it on the whole as 


an essential and doctrinal element 


of the system’ (Teichmiiller, loc. 
cit. 209). At any. rate this is not 


Ricxupicacba obrws Exew ws yw 
Sed AvGa, he says at the end of the 
eschatologic myth in the Pheedo, 
114 D, od mpérrer voidv Exovre avipi° 
ért pévroe H Tadr’ éorly 7) Toadr’ 
drra wepi ras Yuxyas juav kal Tas 
olxnoes, émreltep aOavariy ye 7 
pyuxn palverat odca, robro kai mpér- 
ew éuol doxet cai Aétoy xwivvetoat 
olouévy ofrws exew. And why 
should ‘not a philosopher say: 
‘I think it can be proved that a 
future retribution will take place, 
although I admit the uncertainty 
of all detailed determinations as to 
the manner of its fulfilment?’ 
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whole in earnest. He himself shows us how it is con- 
nected with his whole system. As the living can only 
arise out of the dead, and the dead out of the living, 
souls must necessarily be at times without bodies, 
in order that they may return into new bodies," 
This vicissitude is, therefore, only a ‘consequence of 
the circle in which all created things are constantly 
moving and vibrating between opposite poles. The 
notion of justice, too, requires such an alternation; for 
if life apart from the body be higher than life in the 
body, it would be unjust that all souls should not alike 
be obliged to descend into the lower kind of existence, 
and that all should not be given a chance of ascending 
to the higher.’ This’ argument seems, in Plato's 
opinion, to involve that the body and habitation al- 
lotted to one rational soul shall not be less perfect 
than that of another, unless through the soul’s own 
fault.” Yet, on the other hand, he considers it quite 
according to nature that each soul should be removed 
into a place corresponding with its internal constitution ™ 


5 Pheedo, 70 C sqq., 83 D; Rep. 


defeat of evil in the world might 
x. 611 A: ef. note 39. 


be assured. seunxdvarar 5) apds 


5 Tim. 41 E sq. The account 
of the Pheedius is, as we have said, 
somewhat different. Perhaps Plato 
had not yet advanced to his later 
determinations, or it may have lest 
nited his exposition to treat the 
degradation of the souls as a matter 
of will. Cf. Deuschle, Plat. Mythen, 
p- 21 sq., with whore remarks, how- 
ever, I cannot entirely agree. 
* Tim. loc. cit.; ef. Phedr. 248 D. 
5 Laws, x. 903 D, 904 B: God 
illed that everything should take 
such a position in the universe 
iat the victory of virtue and the 


Tay TovTo Td wotby Ti yevduevov del 
roldy &Spav det peradapBdvoy olxt- 
fec0ar xai rivas wore rowovs: rijs 
dé yerécews 7d [Tot] wolov tives 
adie tais Bovthoeow éxdorwv 
nuaev tas airlas. bry yap dy ém- 
bung Kai orotes Tis Gv Thy Wuyi, 
Tavry oxeddv Exdorore Kal Tovodros — 
ylyverat dwras huady ws 7rd wodd. 

Everything which possesses a soul 
changes constantly, é éavrots 
KEKTHLEVA Thy THs wEeTABON7s airiay, 
and according to the direction and 
degree of this change it moves this 
way or that, to the surface of the 
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and seek out a body that suits it.* The notion 
of the soul adopting for its dwelling an animal 
body, is: not only very repugnant to ourselves, but 
even from the Platonic point of view is involved in 
so many difficulties,” and is treated by Plato with 
so much freedom,” that it is easy to see how ancient 
and modern commentators have come to regard it 
as a merely allegorical rendering ot the thought 
that man when he loses himself in a life of sensua- 
lity is degraded into a brute.” Had the question 
been definitely proposed to Plato, it is probable that 
he would not have claimed for this notion the dignity 
of a scientific doctrine.*® Nevertheless, we are clearly 
not justified in explaining a trait which so persistently 


earth, into Hades, into a higher 
and purer or into the opposite 
a Thest. 177 A: the just are 
ike the divine, the unjust like the 
non-divine; if the unjust do not 
amend, xal redevTicavras abrovs 
éxeivos pev 6 Tv Kax@y Kabapos 
roros ov Sékera, evOd5e dé Tov 
abrois éuodbrnra THs Siarywyis adel 
#Eovet Kakol Kaxols cuvdvTes. 

54 Phado, 80 E sqq. (see p. 395): 
if a soul leaves the body pure, eis 
rd Suocov airy Td dedés GwépxeTat® 
otherwise, dre7@ gapare del Evvodoa 
... kal yeyonteupévy bw’ adrod, ... 
Bapiveral re kal EAxerae waduy els 
gov dparov témov. Such souls wan- 
der about the earth, ws av 77 Tob 
tuveraxoNovdodyTos TOU TwMATOE- 
Soos emOuula wddw evieOGow els 
copa, 
® The question is obvious, How 
can man, to whose nature the 
capability of forming concepts, ac- 
cording to Phedr. 249 B, essen- 
jially belongs, become a beast? 


How can the dull and _ purely 
sensual life of the beast serve to 
purify the soul? Are the souls of 
the beasts (acc. to Tim. 90 E sq.) 
all descended from former human 
souls, and so all intelligent and 
immortal according to their original 
Being, or (Phiedr. loc, cit.) only 
some of them? 

56 Cf, p. 397. 

57 B.g. among Greek Platonists, 
the Pseudo-Timens, Plutarch ap- 
parently, Porphyry, lambtichus, 
and Hierocles (see vol, iii. b. 121, 
165, 590, 641, 684, 2nd cdit.); 
among modern scholars, Susemih|, 
Genet. Entw. i, 243, ii. 392, 465; 
Philologus, xv. 430 sqq. ~ 

388 We cannot quote Rep. iv. 441 
B here. It is said there that beasts 
have no reason (Aoyiouds); but 
the same was said immediately be- 
fore of children. Plato might deny 
the use of reason to children, fi 
his point of view, but not its pr 
session. 
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recurs in all Plato's eschatology, as the conscious 
allegorisation of a moral theorem not essentially 
belonging to the representation of the futurd life. 
Plato seems to have seen in this theory—originally 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans—one of those preg- 
nant myths which he was convinced contained a 
fundamental truth, though he did not trust himself 
to determine (and being still a poet as well as a 
philosopher, perhaps felt no necessity for determining) 
exactly where this truth began and how far it ex- 
tended. The souls in their original state, and when 
sufficiently perfected to return to that state, are 
represented as entirely free from the body,*® and this 
doctrine is too closely interwoven with his whole philo- 
Sophy to justify our limiting it to mean” that perfect 
incorporeality is merely an unattainable ideal, and that 
in reality man even after this present life will possess a, 
body—a nobler body, however, and more obedient to 
the soul. A philosopher who in his whole procedure 
consciously and exclusively strives after a release from 
the body, who so long as the soul carries about with 
it this evil despairs of attaining his end; who yearns 
to be free from corporeal bonds, and sees in that free- 
lom the highest reward of the philosophic life; who 
ecognises in the soul an invisible principle, which only 
n the invisible can reach its natural state ;* such a 


® Phedr. 246 B sq., 250 C; obvious that they all foun! this 
lo, 66 E sq., 80 D sq., 114. C; view of theirs in Plato) ; likewise 
, 81 


I), 83 D, 84 D; Tim. 42 Ritter, ii. 427 sqq.; Steinhart, iv, 
D. 51; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 461 ; 
With many of the earlier Philol. xv. 417 q. 
platonists, on whom compare 1 Pheaedo, 64 Aes B, 79 C s8q., 
1. iii. b. 641, 684, 698, 736 (it is 80 D-81 D, 82 D-s4 B; ef. “es 


a 
~ 
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philosopher, if any one at all, must have been con- 
vinced that it was possible for the disciple of true 
wisdom to attain in the life to come full release from 
the material element. Since this is just what he does _ 
assert, without a word to the contrary, we have not the 
slightest reason for mistrusting such explanations.” In 
these main features, therefore, of the Platonic escha- 
tology, we have to do with Plato’s own opinions.™ 
Other points may have had in his eyes at any rate an 
approximate probability; for example, the cosmic 
revolutions of ten thousand years,“ the duration of 
future intermediate states, the distinction between 
curable and incurable transgressions.” But the further 


Tim. 81 D, 85 E, and subter, note 
66. 
® The original appearance of 
the Ideas presupposes the non- 
corporeity of the soul; it is at our 
entry into the body that we forget 
them; Pheedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 
A; cf. supra, note 13. 

® Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 181, 
184, 186, is therefore incorrect in 
pronouncing the conceptions of the 
pre-existonce, the fall of the soul 
and dvduvyots, to be doctrines not 
reckoned essential to his philo- 
sophy by Plato himself. 

8° V. p. 383. The whole calcn- 
lation is of course purely dogmatic, 
The world-year is a century Noe 
longest time of a man’s life) 
multiplied by itself; its parts are 
ten periods of a thousand years, of 
which each one allows space for a 
single return to life and the possi- 
bility of retribution of tenfold dura- 
tion. 

® This distinction was the result 
of Plato’s general view as to the 


object of punishment (see next 
chapter), ‘The consideration that 
the equilibrium between the num- 
bers of the dying and of those 
returning into life (Phwdo, 72 © 
A sq.; Rep. x. 611 A) might ~ 
be disturbed, and in the end quite 
destroyed, if in each period of © 
the world even a small number — 
only of incurable criminals with- — 
drew from the ranks of those set — 
apart to return to life, could be 
met by the supposition that the 
punishment (Gorg. 525 C; Rep. 
615 C sqq., denoted as endless) of 
such — extended only to the 
end of each great year of the world. 
This of course would not be an 
eternity of punishment, but still 
such as would extend over the whol 
eriod of time comprehended 1 
lato’s eschatologic myths. It i 
however, open to question wheth 
Plato himself rose to this 
sideration. I see, therefore, | 
sufficient reasons for the asser: 
(Susemih], Philol. xv. 433 
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details concerning the other world and the soul's migra- 
tions are so fanciful in themselves, and are sometimes 
so playfully treated by Plato, that his doctrine, in pro- 
portion as it descends into particulars, passes into the 
region of the Myth. 

In connection with these notions, by which alone it 
can be fully understood, we have now to consider the 
Platonic theory of the parts of the soul and its relation 
to the body. As the soul entered the body out of a 
purer life, as it stands related to the body in no 
original or essential manner, the sensuous side of the 
soul's life cannot belong to its Specific essence. Plato 
therefore compares the soul “ in its present condition 
to the sea-god Glaucus, to whom so many shells and 
Sea-weeds have attached themselves that he is disfigured 
past recognition. He says that when the soul is 
planted in the body, sensuality and passion” grow up 
with it ; and he accordingly distinguishes a mortal and 
an immortal, a rational and an irrational division of 
the soul. Of these, only the rational part is simple ; 
the irrational is again divided into a noble and an 


that this point ‘cannot be seriously under the immortal soul, and the 
meant’ in Plato. body only is designated as mortal. 

° Rep. x. 611 C sqq. Another This exposition must not, owing to 
Similar image occurs, ix, 588 Bits mythical character, prevent 
eq. Cf. Phaedr. 250 C. us from seeking Plato’s real opi- 
” Tim, 42 A sqq.; 69 C.: nions in the explicit theories of 
5 © Tim. 69 C.sqq., 72 D: cf. 41 the Timeus, propounded as they 
1, 42 D; Polit. 309 C, ef. Laws, are with all a determina- 

961 D sq., Arist. De An: iii. tion, however much the views of 
; 433 a. 26; Magna Moral. i. 1, later Greek Platonists may be at 
32 a. 23 sqq. ‘This theory is variance on this point (cf, Hermann, 
uch less dev in the Phe- De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 

246, where the @uuds and p. deg). - 
Auta (see p. 393) are reckoned 
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ignoble half.** The former, the noble soul-steed of the 
Pheedrus, is Courage or vehement Will (6 Oupoc—ro 
Ovuoedic), in which anger, ambition, love of glory, 
and in general, the better and more powerful pas- 
sions have their seat. In itself without rational 
insight, it is disposed to be subordinate to Reason as its 
natural ally. It has an affinity with Reason, an instinct 
for the great and good;” though when deterio- 
rated by evil habits it may often give Reason trouble 
enough.”? The ignoble part of the ‘mortal soul 
includes the sum total of sensuous appetites and 
passions; those faculties under the dominion of 
sensible likes and dislikes, which Plato usually calls 
the éx:Ouuntixdv, or so far as property is desired as 
a means of sensuous enjoyment, the gAoxpipuarov.” 
The reasonable part is Thought.” Thought has its 
dwelling in the head ; Courage in the breast, especially 
in the heart ; Desire in the lower regions.’* The two 
inferior divisions are not possessed by man alone: the 
appetitive soul belongs to plants,” the soul of Courage ~ 
to animals.” Even in man the three faculties are not 
equally distributed, neither in individuals nor in whole 
nations. Plato assigns Reason pre-eminently to the 
Gireeks, Courage to the northern barbarians, love ot 


6 Rep. iv. 438 D sqq., ix. 580  ™ Usually called Aoyorexdy, @ 
D sqq.; Phedr, 246 A sq., 253 Déyos; also giddcopov, piromal 


C sqq. ; Tim. 69 C sqq., 89 E. @ pavOdve dvOpwros, Pheedr. 247 ( 
70 Rep. loc. cit. ; Phaedr. 246 B, ef. Laws, loc. cit. and supra, p. 28 
253 D sqq. 172; also voids. « 
71 Rep. iv. 441 A; Tim. 69 D: 7 Tim. 69 D sqq, 90 A. 
Oupdov dvorapapvonrov. % Tim. 77 B. 


7 Rep. iv. 436 A, 439 D, ix. 76 Rep. iv. 441 B, Rep. ix. é 
580 D + a Pheedo, 253 E sqq.; C sqq., can prove nothing in far 
Tim. 69 D. of this, 4 , 
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gain to the Pheenicians and Kgyptians.” Here, how- 
ever, the determination universally applies that where 
the higher part exists, the lower must be presupposed, 
but not conversely.’ — 

Plato then considers these three faculties not merely 
as separate forms of activity, but as separate parts of 
the soul ;“° and he proves this from the experimental 
fact that not only is Reason in man in many ways at! 
strife with Desire, but that Courage, on the one hand, | 
acts blindly without rational intelligence, and on the’ 
other, when in the service of Reason, combats Desire. 
As the same principle in the same relation can only 
have the same effect, there must be a particular cause 
underlying each of the three activities of soul. The 
general ground of this theory is to be found in 
the whole Platonic system. As the Idea stands 
abruptly in opposition to the Phenomenon, the soul, 
as most nearly related to the Idea, cannot have the 
Sensible principle originally in itself, Hence the 
discrimination of the mortal and immortal part of the 
soul. If, however, the soul has at any time received 
into itself this sensuality (as is certainly the case), a 


7 Rep. iv. 435 E. D, 444 B, 504 A; Tim. 69 C, E, 77 
‘8 Rep. ix. 582 A sqq. B: cf. Wildauer, Philos. Monatschr, 

He also uses the expression 1873, p. 241. 
) Hépn, Rep. iv. 442 C, 444 B; and = "Thus poets like Epicharmus, 
_ ibid. 436 A, he puts the question: ‘Theognis, and others oppose Oupds 
alrg rovry tkacra mpdrrouev and voids, and speak of a battle of 
GXXo GAAw* parOdvouer péev €répy, Ouvpuds and vois 3 « v. 1053, 
Jumovpueba be Addrw taev év jyiv em where, however, Bergk reads not 
0 ab tpiry rw... # dy Haxerat, but mérerac Buds tre vdos 
Kad’ Exacrov air&vy mpdr- Te), and a vos Oyuod Kpécowv (ibid. 
But he more frequently 631). From this it is an easy step to 
acal Pheer. 253 suppose that both are really distinct 
3 Rep. 435 C, 439 F, 441 C, 443 parts of the soul. 
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mediatizing principle must for a similar reason be 
sought between the two. Hence, within the mortal 
youl, the second division of the noble part and the 
ignoble. In accordance with this theory, the three- 
fold partition should be still further carried out and 
extended not only to the faculty of Desire, but to 
Opinion and Knowledge; so that Sensation might belong 
to the Desiring soul, Opinion to Courage, Knowledge to 
Reason, These three forms of presentation are defi- 
nitely distinguished,®! and even assigned to different 
parts of the soul.* Plato seems to have been deterred 
from this combination by the circumstance that he 
ascribes even to knowledge derived from. the senses and 
from envisagement, as preparatory to reasoned know- 
ledge, a greater worth than to Courage and Desire. He 
attributes Perception,* indeed, to the appetitive part of 
the soul, excluding Reason and Opinion. But he means 
by this, not so much sensuous perception as the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He further contrasts Opinion, 
even right Opinion, with Reason, and says of the virtue 
that is entirely founded on Opinion, that it is without 
intelligence, a mere affair of custom. So that Opinion 
bears the same analogy to Reason that Courage does. 


51 See pp. 170, 174, 14. 

& Rep. x. 602 C sqq.; vil. 524 
A sq. The alc@nors which leads us 
to form wrong judgments must be 
different from the Aoyopds which 
forma right judgments. Tim. 43 
A sqq. (cf. 37 B sq.): the two 
circles of the soul, the xv«dos (or 
weplodos) tavrod and Oarépov, the 
former the source of voids and 
émicrjun, the latter of défae and 


miores: cf. pp. 218, 358 eq. 
& Tim. 77 B, on the vegetative 
soul: rod tplrov yuxhs elbous. « « 
@ dens pev Aoyiopod Te Kal VC 
péreot, .7d pendev, alc Ojoews 
hdelas kal ddyevys mera emcOupee 
ibid. 69 D: to the mortal 50 
belong jdovh, Adwy, Ddppos, Po 
Oupds, emis, aloOnois Adoyos al 
Epws, ibid. 65 A, 71 A. 
54 See p. 175, 
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In their general relation to moral action they appear 
to be the same. In the Republic, the guardians of 
the State first undergo a complete training as war- 
riors, and then ® only a part of them are admitted to the 
scientific training of rulers. All that belongs to the first 
educational stage represents the finished development 
of the courageous part (Ovpoedic), to which the erade 
of warrior corresponds in the State, and to this stage is 
also ascribed the virtue founded on habit and opinion. 
But however necessary such a connection may seem 
to the completion of the Platonic theory, Plato himself, 
as far as we know, has never expressly enunciated it ; 
and as he elsewhere ascribes Right Opinion and eyen 
Perception to the rational part of the soul,®” we should, 
in pressing the point, be attributing to him what is Z 
alien to his system.® 7 
How the unity of the sou! is consistent with - 
this threefold partition is a question which Plato — 
doubtless never definitely proposed to himself, and 
certainly did not attempt to answer. The seat of 
personality and self-consciousness could of course only 
lie in the Reason, which originally exists without 
the other powers, and even after its combination with 


® v. 471 B sqq.; vi. 503 B sqq. Vv. p. 358; p. 359, 166), to the Beta 
_ % See p. 215; ef. Rep. iv. 430 mepiodo (Tim. 44 D, 90 D), which are 
B, where the peculiar virtue of the united in the rational part of the 
Gumoeides in the state—courage—is soul, and have their seat in the 
ined as the dvvayes Kal cwrypla head. According to Tim. 45 A 
mavros d6éns dp0As re kal vouiuov the organs of sense are also situated 
kai uh. in the head, because they are the 
** Both belong (see note 82) to instruments of this part of the 
e two circles of the soul (which soul; the sensible ig _ by 
ach originally to the human reason: Tim. 64 B, 67 B. 
ul as wellas to the World-soul, * Of, Brandis, p. 401 aq. 


EE 
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them remains the ruling part.® But how the Reason 
can become one with these powers when, according to 
its own essential nature, it cannot belong to them, it is 
hard to see. Plato does not show us how Reason can 
be affected by the inferior parts of the soul and fall 
‘ader their dominion:® nor does he explain why 
Courage is in its very nature subject to Reason: and 
when he tells us that the covetous part is governed 
by Reason, by means of the liver, through dreams and 
prophetic intimations, we are not much assisted by so 
fanciful an idea. We have here three essences com- 
bined with one another; not one essence operating in 
different directions. This deficiency becomes most 
apparent in Plato’s conceptions of the future life. 
How can the bodiless soul still cling to the things of 
sense—how by its attachment to earth, and its false 
estimate of external advantages, can it be led into the 
most grievous mistakes’ in the choice of its allotted 
life,—how can it be punished in the other world for its 
conduct in this,—if in laying aside the body it also lays 
aside its own mortal part, the seat of desire, of plea- 
sure, and of pain? Yet we cannot suppose that the 
mortal part of the soul survives death, and that 
that which first belonged to it at its union with the 
body and in consequence of this union remains wher 
the union is dissolved. There is a manifest lacuna 
here, or rather series of contradictions: nor can Wé 


 prvenovoov, Tim. 41 C, 70 B; their counter-current is merely al 
cf. the Stoic iryenovexov. allegorical method of expre 88:01 
90 To say that the perceptions of not an explanation. 
sense hinder the revolution of the 91 Tim. 71. 
circle of the ravréy in the soul by %® Rep. x. 618 B sqq. 
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wonder at it; it- would have been much more re- 
_markable had Plato succeeded in developing such 
strange notions quite consistently, 
The case is somewhat similar with regard to 
another question, which has given much trouble to 
modern Philosophy,—the freedom of the will. There 
is no doubt that Plato presupposes this in the sense of 
freedom of choice. He often speaks of voluntariness 
and involuntariness in our actions, without a word to 
imply any other than the ordinary meaning of the 
terms. He distinctly asserts that the will is free ; %- 
and he makes even the external Jot of man, the shape 
under which the soul enters upon earthly existence, 
the kind of life which each individual adopts, and the 
events which happened to him, expressly dependent on 
free choice in a previous state of being.® Should this 


% E.g. Rep. vii. 585 E (éxovctoy the quotations, pp. 392, 394: 
and dxovcwov ebdos, and - saws, V. souls at their first birth come inte 
730 C); Polit. 293 A; Laws, ix. the worldas men, ta wyris éXarrotrc 
861 E. um’ avrod [roi Oot]. This would 
o& Rep. x. 617 E: each chooses have no meaning in the mouth of a 
a life, 3 cwdorar et dvdyns (i.e. necessitarian if t e behaviour of men 
when once chosen), dperi 6 ddé- is determined exclusive] by divine 
_ « FTOTOr, Hv Timev Kal dryudtov whéop causality ; the same obviously holds 

kal &arrov aris exacros éfe. good of their destiny, which is con- 
alria éhoudvou’ beds dvalrios. 619 ditioned by their behaviour. Hence 

‘2 kal redevraly émidyri, gv v@ no necessitarian system has ever 
ouévy, ovvréves §Gyrt, xeirac asserted that the divinity could not 
Bios dyarnrds, ob Kaxéds, Similarly put any men behind others without 
Tim, 42 B q., where the Creator their being guilty of wrong. These 
previously makes known to the souls systems appeal to the impos- 
the ordinance that each by its own sibility of God’s placing indivyi- 

vaviour will determine its future duals on a level in their mortal 
destiny, iva THs erera ety kaxlas and spiritual beginnings any more 
Exdorwv dvatrios, and with especial than in their corporeal qualitiey 

on the freedom of the will; and bee ye ee a the 
ws x. 904 B sq. (supra, note completeness of the world requires 
). © ee infi ial many different kinds and 
* See p. 390 eqq., and specially grades of being, 
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seem to indicate the doctrine of so-called Predestina- 
tion, a closer examination of passages will contradict 
any such notion. It is only the outward destiny that is. 
decided ‘by the previous choice ; virtue is absolutely 
free, and no state of life is so evil that it does not 
in a man’s own power to be happy or unhappy inl 
Plato indeed maintains with Socrates that no one is. 
voluntarily bad.” But this maxim only asserts that 
no one does evil with the consciousness that it 1s evil 
for him: and in Plato’s opinion, ignorance concerning 
what is truly good, is still the man’s own fault and the 
result of cleaving to the things of sense.°° And though 


9 The difficulties which here 
arise are to some extent explained, 
but not removed; the external cir- 
cumstances of life are not so inde- 
pendent of particular behaviour 
that the former could be deter- 
mined beforehand, and the latter 
free at each moment. How, for 
instance, could he who chose the 
life of Archelaus or of any great 
criminal be at the same time an 
honestman? Plato himself admits, 
618 B: dvaryxaiws Exew addov 
édouévnv Ploy dddolav ylyverPat 
[riv poxny]; but according to what 
has just been quoted, this cannot 
refer to virtue and vice. 

” Tim. 86 D: oxeddv 5) wavra, 
éréca tdovav axpdrea Kal [? Kar’) 
Bverdos ws éxdvrwy éyerar TOV 
xaxav obk épOds dvedlferat’ KaKds 
pav yap éxdw oddels, dud, 5e Tovnpay 
déw rid Tod ohparos Kal dmaldevrov 
tpophy & Kaxds ~ylyverat kaxés. 
87 A: mpds dé TovTas, bray odrw 
Kax@s mayévrww modireiat kaxkal Kat 
Abyor kara woders ldlg Kat Snuoola 
NexIdow, tre 5é paljpara pndapyy 
rovrwy lard éx véwy pavOdyyTa, 
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rabry Kaxol mdvres of Kakol did Gv0- 
dxovowrara yeyvoueba. (Cf. Rep. 
vi. 489 D sqq. ; especially 492 E.) 
dv alriaréov piv Tods puTevovras 
del Tov urevonévwy juaddov Kal. 
rods Tpéporras Tay Tpepouevur, 
mpodunnréoy why, .. - guyew pmev 
kaxiey, rovvavrloy 32 édeiv, Cf. 
Apol, 25 E sq. ; Prot. 345 D, 358 
B sq. ; Meno, 77 Bsqq. ; Soph 228: 
C, 230 A; Rep. i. 382 A, mm. 
413 A, ix. 589 C; Laws, v. 731 ©, 7 
734 B, ix. 860 D sqq. (where Plato: 
rejects the distinction of éxovouw) 
and dxotcia ddikhuara, because all 
wrong is involuntary, and would 
substitute the terms dkovovs and 
éxovcoi PrAdBa), and the quota 
tions, Pt. i. 123, 1, and supra, 


p. 179. ; 
98 Cf, Phedo, 80 E. sqq. : it al 
amounts to whether the soul leaves 
the body pure, dre ovdev Kovwvove' 
aire &y TQ Bly dxoioa elvat, & 
Rep. vi. 485 C: the primary fe 
quirement in the philusophic ¢ 
position is, 7d éxovras elvar wna 
mpordéxerOar Td Weddos. Laws, : 
904 D; peliw 5¢ 5) Yuxh waxlas 
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he says that in most cases of moral degeneracy a sickly 
constitution or a bad education should chiefly bear the 
blame, yet we are clearly given to understand that 
those in such a situation are by no means to be 
entirely excused, or shut out from the possibility of 
virtue. Whether these theories are throughout con- 
sistent with each other, whether it is logical to declare 
all ignorance and wickedness involuntary, and yet to 
assert that man’s will is free and to make him respon- 
sible for, his moral condition, may be doubtful; but 
this does not justify us in disregarding the distinct 
enunciations on free-will that we find in Plato. He 
was probably unconscious of the dilemma in which 
he was involved. The more general question,— 
whether we can conceive a free self-determination, 
and whether such a determination js compatible with 
the Divine government of the world, and the whole 
scheme of nature,—appears never to have been raised 
by him. 

The relation of the soul to the body is likewise beset 

with considerable difficulties. On the one hand, the 

Soul is in its essence so entirely distinct, and in its 

existence so independent, that it has even existed, and 

is destined again to exist, without the body; and 

will only attain a perfect life, corresponding with 


aperis oréray heraBdry 5:4 ri of the means of moral education, — 
avris BovAnow. Tim. 44 C: if The Platonic schools always re- 
Man arrives at reason and secures garded the freedom of the will as. 
-@ right education for his reason, he their characteristic doctrine. j 

8 mature and sound, xara- 99 Kg. Martin ii. 361 8qq.; Steger, 
MeAjoas 5¢... dreds Kal dvéqros Plat. Stud. ii. 21, 47 ; iti, 38 Sq. ; 
eis‘ Aidou rdw epyeras. The blame Teichmiiller, Stud. 2. Gesch. d. 
therefore lies with his own neglect Begr. 146 sq., 369 sq. 
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its true nature, when it is freed from corporeal fetters.” 
On the other hand, this alien body exerts on the soul 
so disturbing an influence, that the soul is. dragged 
down into the stream_of _Becoming, overwhelmed in 
error, filled with unrest and confusion, intoxicated by 
passions and desires, by imaginations, cares and fears! 
The stormy waves of corporeal life disturb and hinder 
its eternal courses” At its entrance into the body it 
drinks the draught of forgetfulness,” the visions of its 
past existence are blotted out beyond. recognition. 
From its union with the body arises that entire dis- 
figurement of its nature which Plato paints in such 
strong colours. Moral faults and spiritual sick- 
nesses are caused by a bodily constitution disordered or 
diseased ; rational care of the body and judicious exer- 
cise are most important as a means of spiritual health, 
and indispensable as preliminary moral training for 
individuals and for the commonwealth at large.” 
Descent and parentage are of the greatest moment ; the 
dispositions and qualities of parents are, in the natural 
course of things, entailed upon their children, The 
better the former, the nobler the latter, as a general 
rule. From fiery ancestors spring fiery descendants ; 
from calm ones, calm. Both qualities, if exclusively 


transmitted in a race, develop themselves unduly :*” 


100 See p. 412 sq., and Phedo, '™ Tim. 86 B-90 D; Rep. iii. 
9 A sq. 410 B sqq. Details on this subject 
101 Pheedo, 79. C sq., 66 B sqq., will be given later on. 


and elsewhere. 106 Rep. v. 459 A sq. ; ef. iti. 415 
1022 Tim. 43 B sqq. A; Crat, 394 A, It is remarked 
103 Rep. x. 621 A; Pheedo, 76 Rep. 415 A 8q., cf. Tim. 19 A, 


C sq. that the rule admits of exceptions. 
104 See p. 414. Further in the 1 Polit. 310 D sq. ; cf. Laws, 
Ethics. vi. 773 A sq. 
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whole nations are often essentially distinguished from 
one another by some natural characteristic.1% The 
circumstances under which marriage takes place are 
therefore an important matter of consideration ; not 
only the bodily and spiritual condition of the indi- 
viduals, but also the general state of the world must 
be taken into account. As the universe changes in 
great periods of time, so for plants, beasts, and men 
there are varying seasons of fruitfulness and unfruit- 
fulness for soul and body ; consequently, if marriages 
are consummated at unfavourable times, the race 
deteriorates."° Thus we see that corporeal life in 


108 See note 77. 

1% Laws, vi. 775 B sqq.: mar- 
ried people, so long as they con- 
tinue to have offspring, must keep 
themselves from everything un- 
healthy, from all wrong-doing, and 
all passion, but particularly from 
drunkenness, because all such 
things transfer their results to the 
bodies and souls of the children. 

10 Rep. viii. 546. Plato says 
that for all living beings as for 
plants, after the times of their bo- 
dily and spiritual fruitfulness, there 
come periods of unfruitfulness, if 
they are caused to return to their 
former path owing to some revo- 
lution of the spheres, &c. This is 
further developed by a comparison 
between the periods of the universe 
and those of the human race. But 
instead of saying generally: ‘even 
the universe is subjected to a 
change, only in longer periods of 
times, while mankind changes in 
shorter periods,’ Plato marks the 
duration of the two periods in de- 
ite numbers. These he states 

tly, giving us a numerical 
igma, in the manner of the Py- 


thagoreans. &or 3é, he says, Oelw 
Kev yevynrg meplodos, Ay apiOuds 
mepthauBdver réderos, avOpwrelw dé 
[sc. meplodés éorw, Ay apiOuds mepi- 
AauBdver] &v 5 rpwiry avéijnoas du- 
vaueval Te kal Suvacrevéuevan, Tpets 
dwoordcets rérrapas 5é dpous \aB- 
ovoat duootvrwy Tre Kal dvojowovy- 
Twv Kal aviovrwy Kal POvbvrep, 
mdvra mpooiyyopa xa pyrd mpos dd- 
Aha arépnvav’ dy éwizpiros wuduny 
meumdde oufvyels dbo dpuovias ra- 
péxerat rpis avéndels, rhy pev lonv 
lodxis, éxardy rocavrdxts, Thy be 
loouhkn uev rH, mpounxn be [so 
Hermann and most moderns, with 
a few good MSS.; Weber's pro- 
posal, De num. Plat. 18 to read 
lcou. TH mer, gives the same sense, 
but does not commend itself] 
exaTov pév dpiOuav dd diauerpwy 
pytov meurddos, dSeopevwv évds 
exdorwv, appirwv 52 Sveiv, éxardy 
b¢ KiBwv rpiddos. tdumas 88 obros 
dpiBuds yewuerpixds, rovovroy (what 
follows, ~yéveows) xdpsos, dwewdvep 
kai xepdvev yevécewv. This riddle, 
the key to which was evidently 
possessed by Aristotle (Polit. v. 12, 
131 b. a. 4 8qq.), had by Cicero’s 


42 b. 


its commencement and throughout its course has an 
important bearing upon_ the spirit. How this is 


time become proverbially unintel- 
ligible (ad. Att. 7, 13), and in our 
own day has variously exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars ; see the 
references ap. Schneider, Plat. Opp. 
iii. Preef, 1-92; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 216 sqq.; Weber, De nu- 
mero Platonis (Cassel,1862 ; Gymn. 
progr. added to the second edition). 
Hermann, Susemihl, and Weber 
seem to have come nearest to the 
trutb. Meanwhile, availing my- 
self of their work, and referring 
to them for particulars (the dis- 
cussion of which in the present 
place is as impossible as a detailed 
account including all differences of 
view), I may give the following as 
my own view. God’s product, i.e. 
the world, Plato says, moves in 
longer periods, and undergoes a 
slighter change, than the races of 
mankind, who change more quickly 
and decidedly. In Pythagorean 
language: the former has for its 
circuit a larger number, the latter 
a smaller; the former a complete, 
the latter an incomplete; the 
former a square, the latter an ob- 
long number. (Oblong numbers 
are those composed of two unequal 
factors; the rectangle, however, 
compared with the square, stands 
on the side of the incomplete ; see 
vol. i. 3rd edit., p. 341, 3, 4; 302, 
3.) These numbers are now to be 
described more in detail. The 
circuit of the world is contained 
by a complete number, for the du- 
ration of the year of the world, at 
the expiration of which everything 
‘returns to the pesition which it 
chad at the beginning, consists of 
10,000 years (see p. 344). The 
number 10,000 is a complete num- 
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ber as being a square, but even 
more so as arising from the number 
ien, the rédetos dpiOuds (see vol. i. 
342). The number ten raised to 
the fourth power, is multiplied by 
itself four times (according to the 
scheme of the potential decad, the 
sacred tetractys). To this number 
of the world’s circuit is opposed 
the number which contains the 
revolution of human kind, i.e. 
which gives the numbers of years, 
at the expiration of which a P head 
to worse or better comes about in 
the production of new races of 
mankind—a change to evyovla or 
adopla (cf. 546 A C). We are  } 
told firstly, that it is the first num- 
ber in which avéqjoes dSuvdmevac, 
&c., occur, pure rational propor- 
tions which can be expressed in 
whole numbers (ravra mpoonyopa 
xalpnTa....amrépnvav). Secondly, 
the éxlrperos rvOuhv of the series 
so obtained (for this must be the 
meaning, whether the av before émtr. 
be referred to avéjoecs, or, as seems 
preferable, to wdvra), joined with 
the number five, and three times 
increased, gives two appovla, which 
are described at length. We 
learn further that the whole com- 
bination of numbers here described 
is ‘geometric,’ i.e. all the numbers 
out of which it is composed can be 
exhibited in a geometrical construc- 
tion. In the first part of this de- 
scription, the avéjoes duvdueval re 
kal duvacrevouevac refer to the fact 
that we are dealing with equations, 
the roots of which are the numb 
of the Pythagorean triangle, 3, 4, 5. 
The Pythagoreans call three and 
four duvvacrevduevat, five duvapér 
because 5? = 3? + 4° (see details i 


to be reconciled with other 
appear, 


vol. i. 344, 2, 3rd edit.). To start 
from these numbers was all the 
more suitable because the law of 
the combination of kind, ike law 
of yds, was to be here determined, 
aed the number five, in which 
three and four are potentially con- 
tained, is called -ydyos by the Py- 
thagoreans, as the first combina- 
tion of a male and female number 
{vol. i. 343, 4; 335, 3). Tho old 
commentators recognise tha Py- 
thagorean triangle in this passage ; 
ef. Plut. De Is. 56, p. 373, who 
says of this triangle: § xal [Adrwy 
€v rH) ToNrelg Soxe? rovrw (?) rpoc- 
KeXpjoOa 7d yauhdov didypauwa 
guvrdrrwy. From these elements, 
then, by repeated augmentation 
(abtjoes) a proportion, or even 
several proportions (for the ex- 
pression avéjces leaves this indefi- 
nite), are to be found with four 
terms (Spa, which is here used in 
the same sense as iv. 443 D), and 
three determinations as to the dis- 
tance (the arithmetical ratio) of 
these terms, i.e. one’ or more, pro- 
portions of the form: A: B = B 
:C=C:D (the words pyra mwpds 
4XAnAa show that we have to deal 
with proportions). The numbers 
of these Spo: are to be partly doc- 
‘oivres, partly dvouowtvres, and 
rtly attovres, partly gdivorres, 
hitives, déuo.ovvrw, &c., 
must, of course, be made to depend 
on 8p0; dpiOudr is to be supplied, 
po suootvrwr, &c., to be ex- 


plained: po. which consist in 
ap omovodvres, &c.) What 
this means is a question. As the 


Square numbers are called suoroe 
and the ng a ¢ (Jambl, in 
vicom. p. 115 Tennul.), Hermann, 
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theories of Plato does not 


b. ix. is quite right in referring 
ouoody to the formation of square 
numbers, avouooiy to the formation 
of oblong numbers, Avgdvyrwy and 
POwébvrwy are obscure. I do not 
think it probable that the former is 
equivalent to éuo.00», and the latter 
to dvouooiv (Weber, p. 22, follow- 
ing Rettig). It seems unlikely 
that in a description otherwise 
80 extraordinarily concise, Plato 
should have used such a leonasm ; 
and the meaning in question cannot 
be extracted from the original sig- 
nification of ‘increasing and di- 
minishing’ without straining the 
words. The xai, too, before av- 
gévrwv leads us to expect some- 
thing new, and not a mere repe- 
tition of what we have already been 
told by duootvrwy and dvopo.ody- 
tov. Weber believes that the pro- 
portion intended by Plato (and the 
only one as he thinks) in the words 
év Smpwrw. ..dmédnvav must have 
been formed out of certain powers 
of five, four, and three, in such 
a way that the first and third term 
are square numbers, the second and 
fourth oblong numbers, and that 
the terms (an account of the éxi- 
TpiTos wvOpiv to be mentioned im- 
mediately) stand in the proportion 
of 4: 3. Hence he gets the follow- 
ing proportion : 5? x 42 x 42; 43 x 52 
x 37: 5? x 4? x 37: 3% x 62 x 4 
= 6400 : 4800 : 3600: 2700. Here 
the sum of the first and third term 
give the complete number 10,000; 
that of the second and fourth term 
the incomplete number 7500. But, 
in the first place, the suppositions 
from which he starts are very un- 
certain. The tone of the pass 
itself leaves it undecided whether 
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Plato connects his doctrine of the soul with his 
physiological theories by means of a teleology, which, 


we have to do with one or several 
proportions of four terms. It is 
not said that in this or these pro- 
portion or proportions the first_and 
third term must be square, and the 
second and fourth oblong; but 
merely that, generally speaking, 
square and oblong numbers do oc- 
cur in those places. And we can- 
not infer from the éwitpiros rvbuny 
that the proportion {if it is only 
one) advances in the ratio of 4 : 3, 
because in every equation proceed- 
ing from the elements 3, 4, 5, there 
is an émirpiros rvOuiv together with 
the number five. Secondly (and 
this is the main point), Weber gets 
two numbers by his proportion ; 
these occur in what follows as the 
sums of tke two dpyovlac: the 
number of the year of the world, 
10,000, and the number 7500. But 
in the words év G mpwry ... dmé- 
¢nvav Plato means to describe only 
one number, that of the period of 
the dvOpiémevov yerverdv. What 
this is, and how it is to be found, is 
not sufficiently stated in these 
words, so long as their meaning is 
not more clearly explained. From 
the three elements, 3, 4, 5, which 
Plato makes the basis of his cal- 
culation, we could derive propor- 
tions of four terms in such a way 
that, raised tothe third power, they 
could be connected, by proportional 
means (on the system described p. 
671, 3), two and two. Then we get 
the three equ tions :' 1) 3°; 3? 
x4:3x 2: e273 3: 
:64; 2) 8°: 89x 5:3 x 57:58 
=27: 45:75: 125; 3) 4: 4 
x 5:4 x 57; 5° = 64:80: 100 
:125. From these the number 
required, the dpOuds xépsos -yevé- 
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cewv, can be obtained by forming & 
series of their collective terms (27, 
36, 45, 48, 64, 75, 80, 100, 125), 
and summing the numbers of this 
series (just as the numbers of the 
harmonic series are summed in Tim. 
Locr. 96 B). This would give 600 
as the result, and the notion would 
then be that ev-yovla and dgopia of 
mankind change in periods of 600 
years. We might further observe 
that 600 is ten times 60, and 60 
—3x4x5; and if at the same 
time we could assume that Plato 
determined the yeved in the pre- 
sent case at 60 years (say, as the 
longest period of procreative power 
in man) we should get this result : 
As a new circuit begins for the in- 
dividual souls after 10 hundred 
years, and for the universe after 10 
thousand years (see above), so the 
race undergoes a revolution after 
10 generations. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have too little ground 
to explain Plato’s meaning with 
any certainty. In the second part 
of the description, the numbers 
meant by the words dy éwizpiros 
riOphv... éxarov 6¢ KiBwv Tpiddos 
can be more definitely specified. 
Of the two dpuovlas here mentioned, 
one must give the number 100 x 100 
=10,000. ‘The other (as Hermann 
rightly explains) must give a num- 
ber consisting of 100 cubes of the 
number 3, and a hundred numbers 
obtained from the rational diago- 
nals of the number 5 after the 
deduction of 1, and from its irra- 
tional diagonals after the deduc- 
tion of 2. This number is 7500; 
obtained from 100 x 3°=2700 ar 
100 x48. 48 is one less than 
square of the rational diagonals, 


scientific results, 


and two less than that of the irra- 
tional diagonals of 5; the diagonal 
of 5= ,/(2 x 5?) = 4/50, its rational 
diagonal= ,/49=7; the square of 
the former is therefore 50; of the 
latter 49. Any further steps are 
uncertain. The two numbers men- 
tioned are to proceed from two 
harmonies, i.e. two series of num- 
bers progressing in a definite 
arithmetical ratio (dpuovla is to be 
taken in a mathematical, and not 
in a musical or metaphysico-ethical 
sense), by multiplying the émlrperos 
muOuinv of the series previously ar- 
rived at (see p. 421) in combina- 
tion with the namber 5 three times 
(7pls avéndels), The énirptros wv6- 
Mav can only be the numbers 3 
and 4 themselves, for rudweves 
means (Theo. Math. 125 sq., Bull.) 
for any arithmetical relation ol év 
€haxloris xal mpwros wpds aXH- 
Aous Adyos bvres (dpiOuol) . . , eae- 
tplrav 5é 6 Tav 5’ wpds +. The Tpls 
avénbels means, as Aristotle ex. 
plains, Polit. v. 12, 1316 a. 7: 
Grav 6 Tov duaypdpwaros dpiOuds rov- 
rov (the number of the Pythagorean 
triangle: 3, 4, 5) orepeds yevnrac. 
Those two series of numbers are to 
be obtained by a combination of 
the three, four, and five cubes 
which give the above sums. We- 
ber’s proposal (p. 27 8q.) is worth 
consideration. He combines 3 
and 4 singly at first by multiplica- 
tion with 5, and then again multi- 
plies both multiples 3 x 5 and 4 
x 5 with the numbers of the Py- 
thagorean triangle. He thus gets 
two series of three terms - 
g in the ratio of 3, 4,5 (and at 
he same time in arithmetical pro- 
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though sometimes graceful and ingenious, 
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is poor in 


The details of his physiology are 


portion), which can also be exhibit- 
ed in a geometrical construction, as 
he shows: 1)3 x 3 x5=45; 4 
x3 x5=60;5 x 8 x 5=75; 2) 
38x4x5=60; 4x4x5=80; 5 
-x4x5=100. Multiply the first 
term of the first series with the 
first term of the second, &c., and 
We arrive at the oblong numbers 
45 x 60 = 2700; 60 x 80 = 4800 ; 
7 x 100 = 7500. Multiply each 
of the three terms of the second 
Series into itself, and we get the 
square numbers: 60 x 60 = 3600; 
80 x 80=6400; and as a third the 
sum of both: 100 x 100 = 10,000. 
Symmetry would perhaps require 
that the three terms of the first 
series should also be multiplied 
into themselves, which does not fit 
into the Platonic construction, But, 
however we are to understand 
Plato’s exposition, and however we 
are to fill up its deficiencies, we 
must not expect from the present 
passage aby serious information as 
to the law governing the change of 
the races of mankind. Plato him- 
self indicates as much when he 
says, 546 A sq.: however wise the 
rulers of the state may be, it ig 
impossible for them to know the 
times of ev-yovla and adopia for our 
race, and to avoid fatal mistakes in 
managing the union of parents. 
Plato’s object is rather to show the 
mysterious importance of that law 
by giving an interpretation of it in 
enigmatical formule ; but the law 
itself becomes no clearer (as Ari- 
stotle, loc. cit. objects), even if we 
could interpret the formule mathe- 
matically. The mystic element 
here, as the ayihive, elsewhere, is 
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interesting, as showing the then state of that science 
and his acuteness in explaining the complicated phe- 
nomena of life from such inadequate experimental 
data ; but in reference to his philosophic system their 
importance is very small. | 

That the three parts of the soul may be undisturbed 
in their specific nature and proper relation, a separate 
dwelling, says Plato, 1s allotted to each!!! The two 
circles of the rational soul are placed in the head, 
which is round, that thence as from a citadel, the whole 


may be ruled.” 


exclusively 


intended to conceal a deficiency of 
scientific knowledge under apparent 
explanations. 

11 Yuyas reploda, p. 43 D sqq., 
44 BD, 47 D, 85 A, 90 D; cf. supra, 
p. 358; p. 359, 166. The sutures 
of the skull are (76 A). derived 
from the revolution of this circle 
of the soul, and its interruption by 
the afflux of nourishment (cf. 43 
D 6qq-)- 

1244) sq. - 

113 Tim. 45 A. Of the parti- 
cular senses Plato explains sight 
by the supposition that there is an 
interior fire (or light) in the eye, 
which passing outfrom theeye unites 
with the kindred fire which comes 
out of luminous bodies, and trans- 
mits the motion through the whole 
body tothe soul. (Tim. 45 B-D; cf. 
Soph. 266 C; Theset. 156 D ; Rep. 

vi. 508A.) This light dwelling in 
the eye Plato calls dys. The phe- 
nomena of reflected light, and reflec- 
tions in mirrors, are discnssed, 
Tim. 46 A-C ; the colours of lights, 


The senses are appointed to be its 
organs.!3 Sensible perception, however, does not belong 
to the rational soul, but extends to the 


67 © sqq. Cf. Martin, ii. 157-171, 
291-294 ad h. loc. Sleep also is 
derived from the interior fire of the 
eyes : if the eyelids close, the inner 
movements of the body must be re- 
laxed and at rest, Tim. 45 D sq. 
The sensations of hearing are 
caused by the tones moving the air 
in the inside of the ear, and this 
motion is transmitted through the 
blood into the brain, and to the soul. 
The soul is thus induced to a mo- 
tion extending from the head to 
the region of the liver, to the seat 
of desire, and this motion pro- 
cceding from the soul is axon (Tim. 
67 A sq.). Taste consists in a | 
contraction or dilatation of the 
vessels (pdéBes) of the tongue 
(Tim. 65 © sq.). Smell depends 
on the penetration of vapours 
(xarvds and dulxAy, see Pp. 378) 
into the vessels between the head 
and the navel, and the roughness 
or smoothness of their contact 


(66 D sqq.). 


™4 Cf. supra, note 81, and what 
has just been quoted as to hearing 
‘and smell; p. 65 C we are told that 
the blood-vessels of the tongue, the 
organs of taste, run into the heart. 

1 AlcOnots, according to Tim. 
64 sqq., takes place when an exter- 
nal shock brings about a move- 


mitted to the soul. - Hence it oc- 
curs only to the parts of the body 
which are mobile, while those 
which are immobile, such as bones 
and hair, are insensible. The 
most important medium for the 
dissemination of sensations in the 
body, Plato considered to be the 
blood, on account of its superior 
- mobility (Tim. 70 A sq., 77 E, 65 
C, 67 B). (The nerves were quite 
unknown in his day, and remained 
so for a considerable time after- 
wards.) Ifthe motion only takes 
place in the body very gradually, 
it is not noticed at all, and is not 
a sensation. If it passes quickly, 
easily, and unrestrained by any 
obstacles, as the motion of light in 
seeing, it creates a very distinct 
sensation, but one neither pleasur- 
able nor painful. If it is combined 
with a noticeable interruption, or 
& noticeable re-establishment of the 
_ natural condition, there arises in 
the former case pain, in the latter 
pleasure (Tim. 64 A sqq.; with 
regard to pleasure and the absence 
of pleasure cf. Phileb. 31 D sqq., 
42 C sqq.; Gorg. 496 C sqq.; Rep. 
ix. 583 C sqq.). But pain and 
are not always conditioned 
by one another. It may happen 
(Tim. loc. cit.) that only the inter- 
Tuption of the natural condition 
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inferior parts." With it is connected the feeling of 
pleasure and pain,’ of which the mortal soul only is 


ment in the body, which is trans- . 


takes place quick enough to be re- 
marked, while its re-establishment 
passes unnoticed ; or the case may 
be exactly reversed. Then, in the 
former instance, we have pain 
without pleasure; in the latter 
that purely sensuous pleasure which 
is spoken of, Phileb. 51 A sqq., 62 
E, 63 D,66C. To say that the 
jatter is ‘no longer merely sensu- 
ous, but has become intellectual, 
mathematical’ (Susemihl, ii, 429), 
does not seem to correspond with 
Plato’s meaning. As he says, Tim, 
65 A, that a pleasure without pain 
affords 8ca xara cuixpdv ras... . 
Keviooers ethyge, ras 5¢ wAnpdoas 
dOpdas Kal xara peydda, e.g. plea- 
sant smells, so Phileb. 51 B, he 
mentions, as examples of pure 

nooval, Tas wepl re ra Kaha He- 
yomeva Xpdpara, Kal wepl rd oyr- 

Hara, Kal roy douav ras mreloras, 

kal ras rav pbbyywy, cat doa (and 
generally “everything which) rds 
évoelas dvatcOjrous éxovra .. . Tas 
wrypwoes alcOnras. . . wapadldw- 
ow. Of these sensations of plea- 
sure, however (among which those 

of smell are of course less noble 

than those of sight and hearing), 

52A, al repli rd pabjuara hdoval are 

expressly distinguished. In Phi- 

leb. 66 C (As ndovds €Oeuev ddvrovs - 
dpicdmuevot, Kabapas érovoudoavres 

THs Puxis avrijs émiorhuas, rats be 

alaOjocow émrouévas), where the re- 

ceived reading certainly agrees 

with the above remarks, but in 

itself is liable to verbal and 

logical difficulties, I would there- 

fore propose: ras pév 7. ¥. aur, 
ércorjwats (as one MS. reads), ras 
o alcd. éx. 


a 


— 
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capable."6 This soul inhabits the trunk of the body, 


but being itself divided into a noble and ignoble part, 
its dwelling has likewise two divisions, as the chambers 
of women in houses are partitioned from those of men. 
Courage has its place in the breast, nearest the sove- 
reign Reason; Desire in the lower parts."” In the 
breast is the heart, the chief organ of Courage; thence, 
throughout the whole body spread the channels of the 
blood, which is quick to proclaim in every direction the 
mandates and threatenings of Courage.!8 These chan- 
nels further serve to convey in the blood continual 
restitution of decaying particles;'® in them the air 
circulates, entering and leaving the body partly 
through the breathing passages,”! partly through the 
flesh and the skin. The lungs are placed about the 


16 Cf, supra, note 82. This, how- 
ever, can only hold good of sen- 
sible pleasure and its aire. 
Plato recognises a spiritual plea- 
sure besides, Rep. ix. 582 B, 583 
B, 586 E sqq., vi. 485 D ; Phileb. 
52 A; see p. 187. 

17 ‘Tim. 69 E sq., 70 D, 77 B. 

118 70 A sq. It has already been 
noticed, note 115, that the blood is 
the transmitting medium of sensa- 
tion. Tim. 77 C sqq. (ef. Martin, 
ii. 301 sqq., 323 sqq.) is an attempt 
to describe the system of the blood- 
vessels; ‘there is no mention here 
of the distinction between veins 
and arteries, still less of the circu- 
Jation of the blood, which was en- 
Le | unknown to the ancients. 

18 Plato’s theory in detail is as 
follows (Tim. 80 C sqq., 78 E &q.): 
Every element tends towards what 
is homogeneous to it: parts are 
constantly disappearing from the 


human body ; but, according to the 
same principle, these are continu- 
ally repaired out of the blood, into| — 
which the nourishment spread by’ — 
means of the fire (the inner warmth) 
in the body, is brought by the air 
which enters in the act of breath- 
ing (cf. note 122). In youth, sa 
long as the elements of the body 
are fresh, they hold together faster | 
and digest nourishment more easily, 
more goes into than out of the 
body—it grows; in age, after it is 
worn out, it diminishes, and finally 
breaks up altogether. 
1” 78 E sq., 80 D. Plato here 
follows Diogenes ; see vol. i. 227, 7, | 
3rd edit. | P 
121 The obscure description, 77 
E sqq., is elucidated by Martin, il. 
334 sqq.; Susemihl, ii. 453 qt 
12 Plato supposes with E:mpe- 
docles (see vol. 1. 647), not only 
respiration but a perspiration. | 
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heart to cool it, and to make a soft cushion for its 
violent beating.’ The connection of Desire with 
Reason is accomplished by means of the liver ; as | 
Desire, pursuant to its nature, neither understands nor 
inclines to follow rational arguments, it must be ruled 
by imaginations; and this is the purpose of the liver. 
The Reason causes to appear on its smooth surface, as 
on a mirror, pleasant or terrible images: it changes 
the natural sweetness and colour of the liver by the 
infusion of bile, or else restores it: thus alarming or 
quieting the part of the soul which has its dwelling 
there. The liver is, in a word, the organ of presenti- 
ments and of prophetic dreams ;1*4 in the same way, 
divination in general belongs only to the irrational 
man’ Plato ascribes no great importance to the 


air, he thinks (78 D-79 E), enters 
into the body alternately through 
the windpipe and throat, and 
through the skin ; here it becomes 
warmed by the inner fire, and then 
secks its kindred element outside 
the body by one or the other of the 
Ways just mentioned. Thero is no 
void space ; and, accordingly, other 
air is pressed into the body by the 
air passing out; through the skin 
if the one current is coming out 
through the mouth and nose, 
through the mouth and nose if the 
current is passing out through the 
skin. 

8°70 C eqq.; not only air but 
~~ is supposed to pass into the 
lungs 


gs. 
14 Tim. 71 A~72D. Even after 
death traces of prophetic pictures 
_ Temain in the liver. Plato, how- 
ever, observes that they are too 
dull and obscure for any definite 


conclusions to be drawn from them. 
He also rejects vaticination from 
victims.—The spleen is intended to 
keop the liver pure. 

 71E: pavruchy dgpoctvy Beds 
avOparrivy 5édwxev’ oddels Evvous yap 
épdrrerat pavrixfs évOéou Kat aXn- 
Bovs GNX’ 4 Kad’ Urvov Thy Tis ppovy- 
cews wrednGels Sivauw f dd vdcoy i 
did Twa éovoiacmev wapadddéas, 
Only the interpretation of prophecy 
is‘matter of reason and reflection. 
Cf. Laws, 719 C, and supra, p. 176 
sq., and, on the other side, p. 191. 
Prophetic and significant dreams 
occur, as is well known, in the 
Pheedr. 60 D sq., and Crito, 44 A, 
and in the Eudemus (Cie, Dio. 1, 
25, 53) composed by Aristotle ag 
Plato’s scholar; and tho belief 
in presentiments, expressing them 
selves sometimes in sleep, some 
times in waking, may haye been 
seriously held by Plato, on’ the 
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other organs: those of digestion he especially regards 
as a place of reserve for food, the decomposition of 
which he derives from the natural warmth of the 
body. Some other physiological theories of his can 
in this place be only shortly indicated.’ 

Plants 128 and animals,!° he says, are formed for the 
sake of man; plants to be his food, animals to serve as 
an abode for those human souls which have rendered 
themselves unworthy of a higher life. Plants too are 
living beings, but their soul is of the lowest kind, 
capable neither of reason nor opinion, but only of desire 
and sensation; a soul only moved from without, to 
which has been denied the motion that proceeds 
from and returns into itself 1*°—self-consciousness ; 
therefore, plants can never change their place. The 
Timeeus represents animals as having been all originally 


further cf. the quotation on 392 sqq. 
1399 77 B: wdoxov yap diaredet 
mavra, orpapévre 8° alta év éauT@ 


precedent of the Socratic Deemon. 
On the other hand, he certainly re- 


marks (and this is the more cor- 
rect consequence from his point of 
view) that the animal desires as- 
sert themselves more unrestrain- 
edly in dreams, because in sleep 
the rational life recedes into the 
background. (Rep. ix.571C, where 
Schleiermacher, Pl. WW. If. i. 
601 tries to find too much ; the 
example which Plato oe is 
taken from Sophocl. CE&dip. Rex, 
981). 

1% 71 E sq. ; cf. 80 D sq. 

17 Cf, 44 E aq. on the limbs: 
73 A sqq. on the Dovantiion of inate 
row, brain, flesh, and bones ; 75 
D on the mouth ; 75 E sqq. on the 
skin, hair, and nails. 

133 77 A-C, see p. 416, 83. 

129 90 E, 91 D sqq., with which 


mepl éavrd Thy péev EEwOev amTwoa- 
pévy klynow 77 9 olnela xpnoamery 
Tov avrod tt Noyloacbar Kartddvre 
pvow ob mapadéiwxev 7 yéveots. 
These words have generally been — 
wrongly construed, e.g. by Stall- 
baum, Martin (i. 207, ii. 322), 
and by H. Miller. The transla- 
tion is: ‘Its yéveots has not con- 
ferred upon it such a nature as to 
repel movements coming from 
without, while it moves in and 
yound itself’ (or joining péow with 
xartdév7t, ‘has not granted it to 
repel, &c.’), ‘ but to avail itself ofi 

own motion, and so to perceive 
somewhat of its own conditi 
and to reflect on them.” — 


- 
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men; the Phedrus,!*! on the contrary, discriminates 
between animal souls proper, and souls which have 
descended out of human into animal forms; at the 
same time intimating that the soul of man as such can 
never become that of a beast. According to the mea- 
sure and the nature of the soul’s unfaithfulness to its 
human vocation is regulated the animal body it is to 
occupy.’ So that in this theory the generic differ- 
ences in the animal world are a consequence of human 
conduct. Elsewhere, however, these are more truly 
regarded as necessary for the general completeness of 
the universe. 

Even the distinctions of sex and the propagation of 
mankind are made to result from the misdeeds through 
Which some human souls were degraded into lower 
forms: * though this is hardly consistent either with 

the unconditional necessity of propagation,” or with 

the essential equality of the two sexes,'"® which Plato 

elsewhere asserts. 

The Timeeus, in its last section, treats at con- 

siderable length of diseases ; not only diseases of the 

hody,’” but such maladies of mind as result from bodily: 


1 249 B; see p. 411, 55. 


™ Tim. 91 Dsqq. ; Phaedo, 82 A, 


1 See p. 388. 
™ Tim. 90 E sqq., 41 E 8qq. 
(see p. 392). In the first of these 
sexual impulse is thus 
lained. The male semen (an 
x of the spinal marrow) is like 
the corresponding matter in the fe- 
ule, a Cov éupuxov. In the one 
there dwells a desire for éxpoy, in 
he other for watdoraia; cf. the 


cf. supra, pp. 178, 394, 411, 499 sq. 


quotations from Hippo and Em- 
pedocles, vol. i. 216, 1; 645, 4, 3rd 
edit. 

135 


Symp. 206 B sqq.; Lawes, iv, 
721 B sq., vi. 773 E: see p. 193. 

86 Rep. v. 452 E sqq. I shall 
return to this point later on. 

7 81 E-86 A. Three causes of 
disease are mentioned: 1. The con- 
dition of the elementary materials, 
Some may be too abundant or too 
scanty, or not rightly apportioned, 
or some one organ may be acted 


FP 
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causes,’*8 These are all placed in two classes: madness 


and ignorance. In comprehending under these two 
classes every species of immorality; in making State 
neglect and defective education, as well as bodily con- 
stitution, answerable for their existence; in laying 
greater stress, for the cure of even bodily diseases,!* 
on rational care of the body than on medicine ;'° and 
above all, in insisting on the harmonious training at 
the whole man, the even balance of physical and mental 
education, and the perfecting of reason by means of 
science—in all this Plato points out the boundary of 
Physics, and leads us on to Ethics, which from the 
outset has been the proper goal of his physical investi- 
gations,'"! “oy / 


upon by other kinds of fire, water, 
&c., than are proper for it (82 A 
sq., 86 A). 2. A second source of 
disease consists in the same defi- 
ciencies with respect to the organic 
elements (marrow, bones, flesh, 
sinews, blood). The perversion of 
the natural order in the production 
of these organic materials out of 
one another is especially danger- 
ous. Naturally, the flesh together 
with the sinews is formed out of 
the blood, the bones out of flesh and 
sinews, the marrow out of the 
bones. If instead of this a counter- 
formation in the opposite way sets 
in, the most grievous sufferings re- 


sult (82 Bsqq.). 3, A third class 


of diseases spring from irregularity 
in the apportionment and the condi- 
tion of the wvetyara, the mucus, 
and the bile (84 C sqq.). Further 
details are given in Martin, ii. 347- 
359; Susemihl, ii. 460 sqq. 

188 86 B-87 B. 

ft 8 es oe 

40 Cf. Rep. iii. 405 C sqq., and 
@eLavicdeantter, Werke z. Philoso- 
phie, iii. 273 sad. 

Ml 27 A. It is proposed that 
Timeeus should begin with the 
origin of the world and end with 
mankind, whose education Socrates 
had described the day before in 
the dialogue on the State. 
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CHAPTER X, 
ETHICS, 


THE philosophy of Plato is primarily Ethical. He 
starts from the Socratic enquiries on virtue, which 
furnished the material for the earliest development 
of his dialectic method, and for those conceptual 
determinations from which the doctrine of Ideas 
eventually sprang. His own procedure is essentially 
directed not only to theoretic science, but to moral 
training and the Socratic knowledge-of-self.! He 
would have been untrue to himself and to the spirit 
of the Socratic teaching had he not constantly paid 
special attention to such questions. But the later 
development of his system required that the ethical 
views acquired during his intercourse with Socrates 
should be essentially enlarged, more precisely defined, 
recast, and applied to actual conditions. Therefore, 
although his own speculation was from the commence- 
ment under the influence of the Socratic Ethics, the 
form which he gaye to ethical theories was conditioned 
by his Metaphysics and Anthropology, and also more 
remotely by his Physics; and apart from these jt 
cannot be fully explained. That which is the starting- 


1 See p. 216 sq., and Phdr, 229 E ’q. 
Y¥rFQ2 
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point in the historical beginning of his system appears 
in the perfected system at the end also. The purity, 
fervour, and decisiveness of his moral endeavour, his 
conviction of the necessity of moral knowledge, the 
fundamental conceptions of his Ethics, Plato brought 
with him from the Socratic school. But the lofty | 
Idealism by which his Ethics so greatly transcended 
those: of Socrates—the accurate determination which 
they received in the concept of the virtues and of the 
State—would never have been attained but for the 
doctrine of Ideas and the Anthropological part of the 
system. As to their particular contents, the Platonic 
Ethics fall under three divisions of enquiry :— 


I. The ultimate aim of moral activity, or the 
highest Good. 

II. The realisation of the Good in individuals ; or 
Virtue. 

IIT. Its realisation in the Commonwealth ; or the 
State.” 


I. The Highest Good. Socrates had designated the 
Good as the supreme and ultimate object of all human 
endeavour; and the concept of the Good was the 
primary ethical idea of all the minor Socratic schools.” 
‘By the Good, however, Socrates had only understood 
that which is a good for man and conduces to hap- 
piness. ‘This, indeed, naturally resulted from the 
(jreek view of Ethics, and so far Plato and Socrates are 
agreed. The question of the highest moral problem 


2 Cf. Ritter, 11.445. © 
® See Pt. i, 124 sqq., 221, 257, 297 sq., 304. 
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coincides with that of the highest Good, and this with 
the enquiry for happiness. Happiness is the possession 
of the Good, and the Good is that which all desire.‘ 
But wherein does the Good or happiness consist? A 
twofold answer to this question may be deduced from 
the presuppositions of the Platonic system. The 
Idea is that which alone is real; Matter is not 
merely Non-being, but the opposite of the Idea, 
hindering its pure manifestation.» The soul, in its 
true essence, is declared to be an incorporeal spirit 
destined for the intuition of the Idea. 


end and (ood might be sought in withdrawing 
from the life of sense and retiring into pure contem- 


plation, But the Idea is the underlying ground of all 


Hence mo- - 
rality might be regarded negatively; the highest | 


* Symp. 204 E sqq.: xrjoee yap 
dyabaw ol evdaluoves evdainoves 
kal obxért mpoodet epéoOa, wa ri 
6€ Boverar evbaluwy ecivac 6 Bov- 
Aduevos, Kc. All strive after an 
enduring possession of the good: 
€orw dpa Evr°ARBSnv 6 Epws roo rd 
dyaboy abr@ civar del. KEnthyd. 288 
FE. sqq.: no knowledge is valuable 
unless it is useful to us, i.e. (289 C 
rq., 290 B, D, 291 B, 292 B, E) un- 
Jess it makes us happy. Phileb. 
11 B sq.: see p. 280, 148; ef. 
Gorg. 470 D sq., 492 D sqy.; Rep. 
i. 354 A, et alibi; Arist. Eth. Ni- 
com. i. 2, beginn. édyiuare péev obv 
oxeddv Urs Te TheloTw buodoyel- 
rat (ri 7d dAadbv). ri yap ebdat- 
Moviay kai oi woAXol xai oi yaplevres 
Adyovow, Td 8 eb Sv Kal rd &@ 
mparrew ralrov brodauSdvover rq 
evdauovetv. .The fact that Plato 
censures the confusion of the good 
with the pleasant, or the founda- 


tion of morality on pleasure and 
external advantage (see pp. 182, 185, 
186 sq.), proves nothing against 
this, for happiness is not identical 
with pleasure or advantage ; nor is 
there any real contradiction involved 
when, in Rep. iv. beginn. vii. 519 
E, he explains that the enquiry into 
the State must be conducted ‘with- 
out regard to the happiness of the 
individual members, for this only 
refers to the good of the whole 
being prior to that of the indivi- 
duals. Indeed (loc. cit. 420 B), 
happiness is pronounced to be the 
highest aim for the State, just as 
afterwards, 444 E, ix. 576 C-592 B, 
the advantage of justice, the hap- 
piness or unhappiness involved 
in every constitution, whether of 
state or soul, is made the basis of 
their different values, 
® Cf. pp. 315, 340 sq. 
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form, and the cause of all fhat is good in the world 
of Sense. This aspect might be more prominently 
brought forward for its representation in human life ; 
and thus among the constituents of the highest Good 
might be reckoned, side by side with the knowledge of 
the pure Idea, the harmonious introduction of the Idea 
into sensible existence, and the satisfaction of which 
Both of these enunciations are to 
be found in Plato, though they are not so entirely 
separated as to be mutually exclusive. 
in passages where the highest problem of life is sought 
in flight from sensuality ; the second, in places where 
even sensuous beauty is described as worthy of love ; 
and external activity, sensible pleasure, is included 
among the component parts of the highest Good. 

We meet with the former view as early as the 
Theeetetus.® As earthly existence, says Plato in that 
dialogue, can never be free from evil, we must flee away 
as quickly as possible from this world to God, by 
making ourselves like to Him through virtue and 
wisdom. This thought is still further expanded in the 
Pheedo,? where the deliverance of the soul from the 


this is the source. 


6176. A: ad’ otr’ dmworéoba 
Ta Kaxd Suvardv’ twevavriov ydp 
re TG) Gya0@ del civat dvdryKn’ ovr’ 
év Oeots aba liptabat, Thy 6é Ovnrny 
pvow kal rovie tov Trérov wepiTro- 
het é& avdyxns‘ 5d wai wepaicbat 
xphn évOdvie éxeice piryew bre Ta- 
xurra. puyh 5& dpolwois TH ew 
xata 7d dSuvardv. duolwors 5é Sl- 
Katoy Kal Sorov mera Ppovjcews “ye- 
vécOat. On the latter principle cf. 
Rep. vi. 500 B; Tim, 47 B, where 
it is found as a natural consequence 
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The first occurs 


that he who contemplates God 
and His eternal ordinance does 
himself become well ordered in 
soul. ; 

7 E.g. 64 sqq., 64 E: obxoby 
Brws Boxe? gor H TOO ToLodrou (Tov 
girocbpov) mpayuarela ob wepl 7d 
gana evar, addr\9a Kad’ Soov bu- 
varat dpectdvas avtod mpos 6€ Thy 
duxhy rerpdgda; 67 A: & @ 
(apev otrws, ws touxev, eyyurd 
éobucda tov eldévar, édv Gre 
Mora pndev duidOpev Ty Twa 

¥, 
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body is considered the most necessary and beneficial of 
all things, and the philosopher’s special aim and con- 
cern. To the same effect is the celebrated passage 
of the Republic,? which represents us as living here 
like prisoners in a dark cave, who are accustomed to 
see nothing but dim shadows, and are with difficulty 
brought to the vision of the Real, in the daylight of 
the Idea. In connection with this, there is the reite- 
rated assurance? that the true philosopher would never 
voluntarily descend from the heights of scientific con- 
templation to mind the affairs of the State, but only 
when compelled to do so. Souls, so far as they are 
faithful to their destiny, are only prevailed on by Neces- 
sity to enter this earthly existence ; and those who have 
entered it, and recognise their true vocation, trouble 
themselves as little as they can with the body and its 
concerns. - Here the body appears as a fetter, a dun- 
geon of the soul: the grave of its higher life.” It is an 
evil to which the soul is chained, and from which it 
longs to be free as soon as possible." The body is, 
indeed, the cause of all evil; for though unrighteous- 


Hndé Kowwvdpev, 8 rl wh waca dv- 
dyxn, unde avarium\dyeba THs ToU- 
Tov pioews, G\XA Kabapedwuev dm’ 
avrov, Ews av 6 Oeds ards drodicy 
meas. Cf. 83. 

8 vil. 514 sqq. 

® Rep. vii. 519 C sqq.; ef. i. 345 
K sqq., 347 B eq.; ‘I'hest. 172 C 
eqq., especially 173 E. It is not 
correct to say that the discussion 
in these passages is throughout 
only concerned with the immoral 
and incomplete states (Brandis, 
Gr.-rém, Phil. ii, a. 516): Rep. vii. 
519 treats of the Platonic state. 


10 Pheedo, 62 B; Crat. 400 B, 

In the former the doctrine of the 
Mysteries, cs & tux ppoupg éomev 
ol dvOpwmret, in the latter the 
Orphic comparison of the dpa to 
ofa and a prison, are quoted ; 
bet only in the first passage with 
an expression of assent. Ci, vol. i, 
388 sq. 
n Pinedo, 66 B: rn, tws ap 
TO cGpa exwmev Kal fupmeduppydevy 
DU hpav 4% Yuxh pera 700 rovotrov 
kaxod, ob uymore krnodmeda ia: 
vas ob értOvpotuer’ dapev be rooro 
evar Td adnbes, » 
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ness has place at first in the soul, and is its own deed— 
though, consequently, it is the soul itself that in the 
world beyond will be cleansed from it and punished for 
it; yet the soul would have no motive or inducement 
to evil if it were not in the body. When it entered 
the body it first acquired those lower elements by which 
its proper nature is hidden and defaced.” From 
thence proceed all disturbances to spiritual activity— 
all the appetites and passions which seduce us from our 
true destiny.’ Philosophy is therefore essentially a ° 
purification.'* As perfect deliverance from all evils is 
to be found only in the separation of the soul from the 
body,—so the nearest earthly approach to such a deli- 
verance is that philosophic dying, by which alone the 
soul even after the body’s death is fitted for incorporeal 


existence.!5 


12 See p. 414. 

13 Pheedo, loc. cit.: puplas peév 
yap nuiv doxoNas mrapéxe TO gHma 
bia. THY dvayKalavy rpophy* Ere Ge 
dv riwes vdoa mpoorécwow, éuTrodi- 
fovcw huey Thy Tov Svros Ojpav. 
€patwy b€ Kal émidupmay cal poBwv 
cal eldwrwv ravrodamay Kai pdva- 
plas éuwimdynow nas words, Gore 
To Neyopevoy ws GAnOGs TH byTi 
tr’ abrov ob6é Opovijca Hiv éyyi- 
vera ovddérore obey. Kal yap mo- 
A€uous kal ordoes kal udxas ovdev 
Go mrapéxe h 7d CSpa Kai ai Tov- 
rov ém@Ouplat, seeing that it is 
always a question of possession, 
and possession is coveted for the 
body’s sake. The worst point is 
that the soul in its thinking ac- 
tivities is continually hindered by 
the body, so that it can only arrive 
at the intuition of truth by with- 
drawing from the body. Cf, 82 E 


eq-, 64 D sqq.; Rep. ix. 588 B sqq. 
is quite in accordance with this 
exposition, in showing all kinds of 
immorality to depend merely on 
the triumph of the animal over thie 
human element of lust and savage, 
irrational courage over reason, for 
these lower elements of the soul 
arise from its connection with the 
body. i ‘ 

14 Phedo, 67 C: xdOapois 6é 
elvat ob} rovro EupBaivet, brep wd- 
Nat ev TH Adyw A€yerat, Td Ywpl- 
few bre wadiora ard TOU Gwmaros 
Thy wuxhy, &c.; ibid. 69 B; cf. a'so 
Soph. 230 D. 

15 Pheedo, loc. cit. Cf, the quo- 
tations p. 393, 13; pp 412, 413, and 
Crat. 403 E; it is wise of Pluto 
not to have any intercourse with 
mankind except éreday 7 yWuxy 
Kabapa 7 wavrev Toy wep 7d oGua 
kak&p kal émrOuudy, for it is then 
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If Plato had stopped short at this view of morality, 
the result would have been a negative theory, at 
variance not only with the spirit of Greek antiquity, 
but also with many essential elements of his own philo- 
sophy. He proceeds, however, to complete it with other 
representations, in which a more positive importance is 
ascribed to sensible things and our concern with them. 
A series of these representations we have already noticed 
in his doctrine of Love. The. proper object of this’ 
Love is that which is desirable in and for itself, 
namely the Idea; but the sensible Phenomenon is here 
treated not merely in the manner of the Pheedo, as that 
which conceals the Idea, but also as that which reveals 
it. The enquiry of the Philebus concerning the highest 
Good has the same tendency. How this dialogue 
refutes the doctrine of pleasure has been already shown : 
it is further to be noted that the argument does 
not side unconditionally even with the opposite view 
(the Cynic-Megarian identification of the Good and in- 
tellectual wisdom "*), but describes the highest Good as < 
compounded of various constituents. Intelligence and 
reason, we are told, are certainly far above pleasure, 
inasmuch as the latter is related to the Unlimited or 
Indefinite, and the former in the closest manner to the 
First Cause of all.'" But yet a life without any sensa- 
tion of pleasure or pain would be pure apathy, not 
worth wishing for.!* And within the sphere of intellect, 


pw 


iL. 


enly that any moral influence can agaiast the Cynics, that the polemic 
be successfully exercised upon it. — of the Philebus is directed. 
16 We have already seen, Pt. i. p. 7 Phil. 28 A sqq., 64 C sqq.; 


261, 5, that it is probably against cf. p. 185. 
these persons, and next to them, 1821 D sq., 60 E 8q., 63 E: we 
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pure Ideal knowledge (though far higher than aught 
besides) cannot in itself suffice: Right Opinion must 
be added to it, otherwise man could never find his way 
upon earth. Further, Art (the Philebus especially 
mentions music) is indispenable to the adornment of 
life; in fact, all knowledge is so, and every kind of 
knowledge; for each in some way participates in 
truth.’® Pleasure cannot be quite so unconditionally 
reckoned a part of the highest Good. We must here 
discriminate true and pure sensations of delight,?° and 
necessary, harmless, and passionless pleasures (above 
all, those that are consistent with reason and health of 
mind), from deceptive, impure, and sickly pleasures. 
The former alone can be included in the good.** On 
the whole we get this result.” The first and chief 
constituent of the supreme Good is participation in the 
Eternal nature of proportion (in the Idea).” The 


may observe how briefly this point 
is always settled—doubtless be- 
cause Plato, after’ expressing him- 
self elsewhere so strongly against 
leasure, is at a loss how to assign 
it a place and value scientifically. 
Plato’s own explanations, Phil. 11. 
B, Rep. vi. 505 B, and the Mega- 
ric and Cynic doctrines on the point 
(see Pt. i. pp. 221 sq., 257 sqq ) do 
not allow us to suppose that 1t was 
‘lecause he did not feel the neces- 
sity of refuting those who estimate 
gpovnats too high’ (more precisely, 
who consider ¢pdynats alone to be 
the highest good, entirely exclud- 
ing pleasure), Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. 
i, 107 sq. 
19 62 B sqq. 
*” Those which do not depend on 
an illusion, and are not conditioned 


by the opposite of pleasure, as is 
enerally the case (see p. 185 £q.) 
in the pleasures of sense. The 
leasure connected with virtue and 
snowledge is not specially repre- 
sented (see p. 186; Laws, ii. 662 
B sqq., 667 C; Rep. i. 328 D, vi. 
485 D Phileb. 40 B sq.; Pheedr. 
276 D; Tim. 59 C). 

21 62 D sqq.; cf. 36 C-53 C. 

= 64 C sq., 66 sq. 

366 A: ws jdovt) KTHua ovK 
ésre mpGtov 005’ ad dSebrerov, d\da 
aparov wév my wept pérpov Kal 70 
uérptov kai kaiprov, kal ravra érboa 
xp) Toaira voulvew Thy dtdvov 
jpjcda [Herm. elpieOa, which, 
however, does not give a suitable 
sense] ptow .. . Sevrepoy pay 
mepi 7d obpmerpov Kal Kaddv kal 70 
rédeov Kai ixavdv xal wdv6’ dréoa 
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Y second is the realisation of this Idea in actuality; the 
formation of that which is harmonious, beautiful, and 


THs yeveds ad ratrns éorly. This 
passage, however, gives rise to a 
difficulty. As the uérpov and ovu- 
HeTpov are mentioned here quite 
nga and both are separated 
rom vovs, it might appear as if 
something not as to man 
but existing externally were in- 
tended; by the pérpov, &c., the 
Idea of the Good (Hermann, 
Ind. lect. Marb. 183%; Plat. 690 
sq. A 648, 656; 'Trendelenburg, 
de Philebi Consil. 16; Steger, 
Plat. Stud. ii. 59) or even the 
Ideas in gencral (Brandis, ii, a. 
490), by the ovpmerpor, &c., every- 
thing beautiful in the world. On 
the other hand, the Philebus ge- 
nerally has not only aimed at 
giving a definition of the highest 
(rood for mankind (see p. 280), 
but in the paesage before us 
it treats expressly of the KT Hwa 
mwpwrov, devrepov, &c. The Good, 
therefore, is here considered not in 
its essence, but in reference to the 
subject in which it occurs (so 
Stallbaum in Phileb. Prolegg. 2A 
p- 74 a4. 3 Ritter, ii. 463; Wehr. 
mann, Plat. de s. bono doctr. 90 
sq-; Steinhart, Pl. WW. iy. 659 8q.3 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii, 52; 
Philologus Supplementbl. ii. 1, 
77 sqq.; Striimpell, Gesch. d. pr. 
Phil. d. Gr. i, 263 sqq.). Plato 
‘says of the first and second term 
of his classification that they are 
wepl uérpov, epi 7d clpmerpov, &c., 
of the following simply: 7d rolvuy 
Tplrov voov Kai gpoyvnow riGels, 
&c. As the first element of ithe 
highest Good, participation in the 
Kérpov is zi (i.e. immutable 
laws form the measure of all living 


activities) ; asthe second element,the 
beauty and completeness proceeding 
thence. The first of these points 
was }reviously described (64 D 
8qq-) more definitely as the unity 
ot Kaos, gummerpla and dd/Oea; 
it must then be intended to stand 
generally for the Ideal in human 
nature, from which springs all that 
is precious and really true in life, 
while the second point compre- 
hends the effects proceeding from 
the former. But we have still to 
explain how it is that both these 
are brought prominently forward, 
and that vovs gets only the third 
place (cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
WW. ii. 3, 133 sq. ; Ribbing, Plat. 
Ideenl. i. 287 sq.); and the an- 
swer is, that as the highest 
(rood, according to Plato, does not 
consist in an individual activity, 
but in the whole: of all activities 
which are agreeable to nature, the 
first condition of it (the atria 
Euprdoys pltews, the riucdrarov 
dua kal udder’ alriov therein, 64 
C sq., 65 A) is the harmony of 
human existence. By virtue of 
this the production ‘of such a 
whole is. to be aimed at; this 
harmony we have displayed in our 
two first determinations, and then 
come the individual Goods. Still 
there remains a certain obscurity 
in the exposition of the Philebus, 
even if it be recollected that one 
and the same concept, that of 
the Good, is intended to denote 
that which is highest in man and 
in the universe. This inconye- 
nience makes itself felt much more 
strongly in the Republic, vi. 505 
B sqq., than in the Philebus (and 


— 
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perfect. The ’ third, reason and intelligence. The 
fourth, special sciences, the arts, and right opinions. 


‘The fifth and last, pure and painless pleasures of the 


senses.24 We cannot fail to perceive the moderation, 
the respect for all that is in human nature, the 
striving for the harmonious culture of the whole 
man by which the Platonic Ethics prove themselves 
such genuine fruits of the Greek national mind. 
Plato is far removed from the apathy of the Cynics, 
as may be seen in his remark > that it is impossible 
not to sorrow under heavy’ trials (for instance, the 
death of a son); all that can then be expected of a 
man is moderation and control of his grief. ‘That life 
according to nature, which the older Academy adopted 
as its watchword—that Metriopathy, which perhaps 
dlescended to the later Sceptics from the New Academy 
—is entirely in harmony with the spirit of Plato. 

Il. Virtue. The essential and sole means of hap- 
piness is virtue. As each nature can only attain its 
destined end by the virtue befitting it, so it is with the 
soul. Only in attaining that end can the soul live 
well; if it misses this, its life must be evil. In the 
one case it will be happy; in the other, miserable. 


therefore cannot be turned into a 
_ of the spuriousness of the 
atter, with Schaarschmidt Samm. 
plat. Schr. 305 sq.). We must 
not attribute too much impor- 
tance to such classifications in 
Pluto, nor make the distance be- 
iween their particular terms abso- 
lutely the same; they belong to a 
mannerism of style in which he 
allows himself every freedom: ef. 


Phedr, 248 D ; Soph. 231 D sqq. ; 
Rep. ix. 587 B sqq., and supra, p. 
219, 147; Plat. Stud. p. 228. 

24 With the argument of the 
Philebus may be compared the dis- 
cussion of the Laws, v. 728 C sqq.: 
cf. iv. 717 A sqq., on the relative 
values of the different goods : 
which, however, is too unscientific 
to be noticed here. 

23 Rep. x. 603 E sq. 
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Virtue is therefore the cause of happiness, vice of 
misery.” Virtue is the right constitution; the in- 
ternal order, harmony, and health of the soul: vice 
is the contrary condition. To enquire whether justice 
or injustice is the more advantageous for man, is no 
wiser than to question whether it is better to be sick or 
well; to have a marred and useless soul, or a soul that 
is capable and strong;* to subject the human and 
divine element in our nature to the animal, or the 
animal to the divine.** The virtuous man alone is free, 
and follows his own will; for in his soul it is Reason 
that bears rule—the part to which rule belongs. He 
only is rich in himself, cheerful and at rest. Wherever 
passion occupies the throne, the soul ig essentially 
poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquietude 
run riot through it. Only he who takes hold on the 
Kternal and fills himself therewith can be truly satisfied, 
All other delights are alloyed and delusive, in propor- 


* Rep. i. 353 A sqq.,e.g.: Gp’ supra, p. 187. Hence, Rep. iii, 


oby more Wuxi} Ta aris Epya ed 
dmepydcerat orpepoudvy rhs olkelas 
dperns, 7) ddvvaran; *Advvarov. 
"Avdykndpa xaxy puxncaxds dpyew 
kal émmeNeicbat, TH be d-ya0g wdvra 
Tatra ed mpdrrev . . . ‘H per dpa 
- Otxaia yuxh nal d Slkasos drip cv 
Busoerat, xax@s Sé 6 déixos. . . 
"AAG way 8 yé ed SSv paxdpidbs Te 
kal evdaluwv, 6 52 uh ravartia .. . 
‘O wey Sleavos Apa evdaiudv, 6 8’ 
ddixos 4OAos. Similarly Ciorg. 506 
T) sqq.: cf. Laws, ii. 662 B sqq., 
v. 733 D sqq. 

* Gorg. 504 A sqq.; Rep. iv. 
443 C-445 B: cf. viii. 554 ¥, x. 
609 B sq. ; Pheedo, 93 B sq.; Tim. 
87 C;: ch Laws, x. 906 ©, and 


392 A; Laws, ii. 660 E sqq , to 
portray injustice as profitable, the 
bad as happy, the just as unhappy, 
is a heresy, radically pernicivus, 
and not to be tolerated by the 
State. 

*8 From this point of view the 
contrast of morality and im- 
morality is exhibited in the de- 
tailed discussion, Rep. ix. 588 B- 
592 B: ef. Pheedr. 230 A. 

* Rep. ix. 577 D sq., with the 
addition that this holds good in 
the highest degree of those who 
externally have the very highest 
power, viz. tyrants.. Phedr. 279 
C; mdodbctov 6 voultoun ray sopéy, 


/ 
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tion as they deviate from the only true pleasure— 
that of the Philosopher. And true philosophy and’ 
perfect morality are the same. Virtue can therefore 
dispense with those impure motives by which it is 
generally recommended.” It carries in itself its own \ © 
reward, as vice does its own punishment. Nothing 
better can befall a man than that he should grow like 
the Good and the Divine: nothing worse than that he 
should become like the evil and the Non-divine.” Even 
if we put aside all the advantages which virtue ensures 
—if we suppose the impossible case of a.righteous man 
mistaken by gods and men, or an evil-doer concealing 
his wickedness from both—still the former would be 
the happy person, the latter the unhappy.’ ‘That this, 
however, is quite inconceivable—that right and wrong, 
as a rule even in this life, but certainly in the life to 
come, are duly recompensed, Plato constantly affirms 
as his settled conviction.** This seems to him necessary, 
on every account; as little can the righteous man be 
deserted by God,** as the wicked escape His punish- 
ment : he must either be cured by it of his ungodliness ; 


% Rep. ix. 583 B-588 A, where 
finally this thought ‘is, strangely 
enough, and of course by @ very 


consequently that which he pre- 
fers must be the best. Cf the 
quotation, p. 187. 


arbitrary calculation, reduced to 
the formula that the philosopher 
is 729 times hsppier than the 
tyrant. (On this number cf, vol. i. 
368, 4, 3rd — The same re- 
sult was previously (580 D_ sqq.; 
cf. Laws, ii. 663 C) obtained from 
the consideration that only the 
philosopher knows how to judge of 
the worth of different lives, and 


31 See p. 182; Theset. 176 B. 

32 Theset. 177 B sqq.; Laws, iv. 
716 C. sq., v. 728 B. 

% Rep. iv. 444 Esq.; ef. with 
ii. 360 E-367 E, x. 612 A sq. 

#4 Rep. x. 612 B sqq. et passim ; 
see supra, p. 207 sq., 215, 134, 218. 
35 Rep. x. 612 E; Thest. 176 
C sqq.; Apol. 41 C sq. ; Laws, iv. 
716C sq. — 
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or, if he be incurable, must serve as a warning to others.** 
But as Plato holds moral obligation and the uncondi- 
tional. worth of. virtue independently of future retri- 
bution, this view does not affect the purity of his 
principles.” The Socratic doctrine of expediency * is 


immeasurably transcended by Plato; it has become 
purified and deepened in the spirit of the Socratic life. 


% Plato considers punishment 
in general as a mora pri 
Kor its particular justification he 
combines the two points of view, 
of improvement and deterrence. 
Prot. 324 B: 6 werd Adyou ém- 
Xetpay Kodhdfew od Tod wapedndv- 
OGros évexa ddtxhuaros Tywpeirar— 
ov yap av ré ye mpaxdev ayévynrov 
Beln—ddra rod pédAXovros xdpu, 
iva ph ad&ts adixjon wire avrds 
obros pare ANXos 6 TovTov lddy Ko- 
Aagbévra. Punishment is a means 
of purifying the soul from wicked- 
ness ((rorg. 478 FE. sqq., 480 A sq., 
505 B, 525 B sq.; see p. 379 eq.; 
Rep. ii. 380 A, ix. 591 A sqq.; 


Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 862 D; ibid, 


xi. 934 A, where retaliation as the 
object of punishment is expressly 
rejected, as in Proc. loc. cit.) ; in- 
deed, Plato thinks it quite indis- 
ensable for this purpose: Gorg. 
oc. cit.; Rep. ix. 591 A sq, he 
goes so far as to declare that 
—— must wish to be punished 
for his transgressions because it is 
better to be healed than to remain 
sick, and Rep. x. 613 A, he would 
consider many evils which befall 
the just as an inevitable punish- 
ment of previous sins. The theory 
of the future expiation of curable 
injustice is based on the same 
view (see p. 390 sq.). But, on 
the other hand, there are absolute 
punishments, for the justification 


of which this definition does not. 
suffice, such, for ;instance, as the 
punishment of death in civil admi- 
nistra‘ion, and of eternal damnation 
in divine justice. Some further end 
in punishment must be therefore 
supposed : the criminal who is be- 
yond reformation is at least made 
useful for the general good, by’ 
being made to contribute to the 
maintenance of moral order as a 
deterrent example (Gorg. 525 B 
sq.; Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 854 E, 
862 E). With this is connected, 
as regards the future, the concep- 
tion of a natural distribution of 
individuals in the universe (see 
supra, p. 409, 53); with refer- 
ence to the State, the idea (in which 
can be traced the germ of a theory 
of elimination) that it must be 
— of irreclaimable criminals 


by putting them to death or ban- 


ishing them (Polit. 293 D, 308 E; 

Laws, ix. 862 E. . The latter pus-. 
sage adds that it is really better for 

themselves that such men should 

live no longer). 

” After having first proved the 
superiority of justice as such, and 
apart from its results, he turns to- 
the latter with the words, Rep. 
x, 612 B: viv 45n dvewipboviy’ 
€ort mpos éxelvors nal rods puabods 
TH Sixaootvy Kal rH GANG dpern 
amodoivac. 

* See Pt. i. p. 125 sqq. 
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Socrates had made virtue to consist entirely in 
knowledge. He had consequently maintained that 
there could in reality be but One Virtue, and that the 
disposition to virtue must be similar in all. He 
had assumed that virtue, like knowledge, could be 
taught.*® In all these respects Plato at first followed 
him; as against the ordinary notions of virtue he 
would indeed always have acknowledged the view of 
Socrates to be substantially correct.“° But riper reflec- 
tion led him in after-life to modify the Socratic doc- 
trines and to determine them more accurately. He 
became convinced that side by side with perfect virtue, 
which is, no doubt, founded on knowledge, the un- 
scientific virtue of ordinary men has also its value ; 
that though the former is based on instruction, and the 
latter only on custom, yet that this virtue of custom 
precedes the higher kind as an indispensable prepara- 
tory stage. He observed the variety of moral disposi- 
tions, and could not deny its influence on the forming 
of morality in individuals. Lastly, he learned to com- 
bine the distinction of many virtues with the Socratic 
doctrine of the Unity of all virtue ; for he looked on 
the particular virtues as so many different sides of a 
proportion, which considered as a whole is virtue. 
These determinations we have now to examine in detail. 

All virtue presupposes a natural disposition for 
virtue, which is not merely bestowed on human nature 
in general, but varies according to temperaments and 
individuals. Plato instances the contrast of cwppoabvn 


% See Pt.i.p. 117 sqq. .. © Cf. p. 175 sq. 
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and avépeta, of fiery temperaments and calm, as a 
difference in natural disposition.“' He also speaks 
of a special gift for philosophy,“ and in the Re- 
public * indicates a threefold gradation of capacity. 
On the lowest stage he places those who by nature 
are limited to the virtues indispensable for all classes, 
—justice and self-control,—and even in the exercise 
of these require external guidance; on the second _ 
stage, those who, in addition, are capable of valour ; on 
the third and highest, such as are endowed with philo- 
sophy. If this series of dispositions be combined with 
the above-stated theory of the divisions of the soul, and 
with that of the virtues, on which we are just entering, 
it would seem that the disposition to virtue varies 
according as the moral impulse is chiefly manifested in 
the appetitive, courageous, or rational part of the soul. 
It is quite consistent with this that the different grades 
of moral disposition should be related to each other, as 
the different parts of the soul, that the higher should 
include the lower. The disposition to philosophy at, 
any rate (Rep. vi. 487 A) seems to comprehend all 
other capacity for virtue; and similarly the superior 
ranks in the State are, in addition to their own virtues, 
to possess the virtues of the lower. Plato, however, has 
nowhere expressly drawn out this parallel, and the 


exposition of the Politicus 


4t Polit. 306 A sqq.; cf. Rep. 
iii. 410 D. The statement of the 
Lawe, xii. 963 EK, that courage 
dwells even in children and beasts, 
is not applicable here : it is not the 
mere disposition to courage that is 
referred to in that passage ; and in 


would not fall in with it. 


Rep. iv. 441 A we certainly find the 
statement made with regard to 
Oupds. 

#2 Rep. v. 474 C, vi. 487 A. 

43 iii. 415, in the myth about 
the different mixture cf the sou 
in the threo ranks. 4 
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Self-control is there not subordinated to valour ; they 
are co-ordinated in relative opposition. } 

In directly identifying virtue with knowledge 
Socrates left only one way open for the cultivation 
of the moral disposition, the way of intellectual in- 
struction, Plato in his earliest dialogues expresses 
himself in a similar manner, but even in the Meno 
he has discovered that there are two guides to virtue, 
Right Opinion and scientific Knowledge; and though 
the one rests on cognition, and the other is uncertain 
and blind, still he allows that this traditional good- 
ness has produced brave men and noble deeds.“ In 
the Republic he goes a step farther, plainly saying 
that ordinary virtue, founded on habit, custom, and 
Right Opinion, must precede philosophy and philo- 
sophic morality; for the rulers of his State are first 
to be educated by music and gymnastic to the lower 
kind of virtue, and subsequently only, by scientific 
instruction, to the higher.” Thus the opposition of 
philosophic and ordinary virtue with which Plato, as a 
disciple of Socrates, began, transforms itself more and 
more into their close interdependence. Philosophic 
virtue presupposes the virtue of custom, and this again 
must perfect itself in the virtue of philosophy. 


44 See p. 175 sq. 

4% See p. 214 sq.: ef. Rep. vil. 
518 D: ai pev rolvuy GdAat dperal 
kadovmevar WuxXAs  Kwdvvevovow 
éyys Te elvat Ty Tot TWpPATOS* 
r@ tyre yap odK évoioa. mporepov 
Uorepov eumroiobar Edect Te cal 
ecxnoerw’ % be TOU Ppovngar wav- 
ros waddov Secorépou Twos TUyXave, 


ds goxev, odoa, 3 Thy mév ddvapuy 
ovdérore awéd\vow, vrd dé THs 
mepaywyhs (sc. mpds 7d bv) xphor- 
pov re Kal wpedAmov kai dxonorov 
ad kai BraBepov yiyverar. A ccord- 
ingly, we read, in what precedes, 
that a peculiar methodical and 
scientific education is necessary. 


